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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz; a certain number of emenda- 
tions by other scholars have been adopted, and those 
of any importance are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 
purpose of each dialogue. 

The frontispiece shows a fourth-century Tanagra 
figure (Brit. Mus. C281) of a Silenus with Socratic 
features, acting as paidagogos to the young Dionysus 
(see Sympos. 215 8B; Lysis, 223 a). 

W. R. M. Lame. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Piato was born in 427 B.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which. | 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the obj ects of sense are continually changing; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
“whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 


wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon,.Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the “‘ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is ‘“‘ mind.” 
This was more promising : but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of ‘‘ beautiful,” “‘ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 


and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “ ideas” or “ forms,”’ 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say “ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His “ hypothetical’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 z.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they felt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent elo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
_ those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
} themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
| the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
- yeason of state or tie of party ; and it is not sur- 
| prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
| political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
convenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
\but he continued his work undeterred. 
| Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were one or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
' jhe said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his 
| happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
|| awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
| atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
xii 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
‘their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 

life. 
After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistie education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
xiii 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training ~ 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
_knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “ forms ”’ as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
xiv 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
_to view him “ writ large ”’ in the organization of an 
ideal state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 


As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the ‘“‘ forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 


which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the | 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute ‘ mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true-artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 
: W.R. M. Lams. 


[Norr.—Lach of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern views 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LYSIS 


Inthe Lysis Socrates relates how he was taken by 
some young friends into a wrestling-school, where 
he finds a large and well-dressed company of youths 
and boys assembled for a sacrificial ceremony in 
honour of Hermes. He proceeds to a narrative of 
two conversations which he had with a handsome 
boy, Lysis, and his friend Menexenus: the first 
one (207-216) is a simple, introductory talk on 
the motives of personal affection, which are surmised 
to depend on a sense of utility, and therefore on 
knowledge. The second and main discussion (211- 
223) deals with the nature of friendship; and 
although this relation is in the end left unexplained, 
we are conducted through a number of speculations 
whose method and incidental suggestions are of 
deep interest to the student of morals. Mene- 
xenus is a keen disputant, and it seems as if Socrates, 
bent merely on a rapid review of the difficulties of 
the subject, were anxious to ply his questions in 
a swift and summary fashion which would allow the 
quick-witted boy to follow his thought, but not to 
challenge or correct it. For the moment, at any 
rate, he is content to lead his young friend into a 
maze of analogical reasoning, from which neither 
of them can find any certain egress. The following 
is an outline of the discussion :— 
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213. Instances are given which show that neither 
the loving nor the loved person is necessarily a 
* friend.” 

214-215. We try the relation of likeness, as 
suggested by the poets, and find (1) that only when 
persons are alike in goodness are they friends; 
and yet (2) that the good have no need of friends. 

216. Again, unlikeness seems to lead to friend- 
ship ; but this explanation is also found to be quite 
inadequate. 

217-218. Perhaps we may say, on the analogy of 
medicine, that a thing—like the human body— 
which is neither good nor evil in itself, has need of 
good through the presence of evil, which requires a 
remedy ; friendship may be this sort of craving for 

ood. 
. 219-221. But we must distinguish between that 
which we desire and that for the sake of which we 
desire it; between the end in view and the reason 
for pursuing it. We must find some meaning for 
friendship which is higher than the notion of a 
thing desired because of something else (e.g. evil). 

222. Again, is friendship a desire of something 
that belongs to one by a natural affinity? But this 
only brings us back to the difficulties about likeness 
and the good, and we attain no solution of the main 
question. 

The result is not positively instructive or helpful, 
except that we learn how large and morally im- 
portant is the question that we have been discussing, 
and are so far prepared for the splendid revelations 
of the Phaedrus and Symposium, and for the careful 
reasoning of Aristotle’s Ethics. It is characteristic 
of Socrates that he takes the prevalent and accepted 
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vogue of strong attachments between young 
Athenians of his later days as a means of arousing 
interest in moral speculation; and although here 
and there, as we shall observe, he hastens on to 
this main object with insufficient attention to strict 
logic, his educational method is brilliantly illustrated 
and recommended by the art of Plato. Indeed one 
might say that, in one aspect of the dialogue, the 
mere tone of Socrates towards the boys is itself a 
lesson in friendship. 
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CHARACTERS 


Socrates, Hippornares, Cresrppus, Mrenexenus, Lysis 


(Socrates relates a conversation that he had in 
a wrestling-school) 


I was making my way from the Academy straight 
to the Lyceum, by the road outside the town wall, 
—just under the wall; and when I reached the 
little gate that leads to the spring of Panops,? I 
chanced there upon Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, 
and Ctesippus of Paeania, and some other youths 
with them, standing in a group together. Then 
Hippothales, as he saw me approaching, said: 
Socrates, whither away, and whence ? 

From the Academy, I replied, on my way straight 
to the Lyceum. 

Come over here, he said, straight to us. You 
will not put in here? But you may as well. 

Where do you mean? I asked; and what is your 
company ? 

Here, he said, showing me there, just opposite 
the wall, a sort of enclosure and a door standing 

1 4,¢. facilitating the birth of correct notions, as Socrates 


humorously claimed to do. 
2 4,e. of Hermes, the *all-seeing.” 
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open. We pass our time there, he went on; not 
only we ourselves, but others besides,—a great 
_ many, and handsome. 

And what, pray, is this place, and what your 
pastime ? 

A wrestling-school, he said, of recent construction ; 
and our pastime chiefly consists of discussions, in 
which we should be happy to let you have a share. 

That is very good of you, I said; and who does 
the teaching in there ? 

Your own comrade, he replied, and supporter, 
Miccus. ; 

Upon my word, I said, he is no slight person, but 
a qualified professor. 

Then will you please come in with us, he said, so 
as to see for yourself the company we have in there ? 

I should be glad to hear first on what terms I am 
to enter, and who is the handsome one. 

Each of us, he replied, has a different fancy, 
Socrates. 

Well, and who is yours, Hippothales? Tell me 

that. 
_ At this question he blushed; so I said: Ah, 
- Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, you need not 
trouble to tell me whether you are in love with 
somebody or not: for I know you are not only in 
love, but also far advanced already in your passion. 
In everything else I may be a poor useless creature, 
but there is one gift that I have somehow from 
heaven,—to be able to recognize quickly a lover or 
a beloved. 

When he heard this, he blushed much more than 
ever. Then Ctesippus remarked: Quite charming, 
the way you blush, Hippothales, and shrink from 
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éav 8 obros Kal opuxpdov xpdvov ovvdiatpiby cot, 
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telling Socrates the name; yet, if he spends but a 
little time with you, he will find you a regular 
torment, as he hears you repeat it again and again. 
He has deafened our ears, I can tell you, Socrates, 
by cramming them with “Lysis”: let him be a 
trifle in liquor, and as likely as not we start out of 
our sleep fancying we hear the name of Lysis. 
The descriptions he gives us in conversation, though 
dreadful enough, are not so very bad : it is when he 
sets about inundating us with his poems and prose 
compositions. More dreadful than all, he actually 
sings about his favourite in an extraordinary voice, 
which we have the trial of hearing. And now, at 
a question from you, he blushes ! 

Lysis apparently, I said, is somebody quite young : 
this I infer from the fact that I did not recognize 
the name when I heard it. 

That is because they do not usually call him by 
his name, he replied ; he still goes by his paternal 
title,! as his father is so very well known. You must, 
_ I am sure, be anything but ignorant of the boy’s 
appearance: that alone would be enough to know 
him by. 

Let me hear, I said, whose son he is. 

The eldest son, he replied, of Democrates of 
Aexone, 

Ah well, I said, Hippothales, what an altogether 
noble and gallant love you have discovered there ! 
Now please go on and give me a performance like 
those that you give your friends here, so that I 
may know whether you understand what a lover 
ought to say of his favourite to his face or to others. 

Do you attach any weight, Socrates, he asked, to 
anything you have heard this fellow say ? 
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Tell me, I said; do you deny being in love with 
the person he mentions ? 

Not I, he replied; but I do deny that I make 
poems and compositions on my favourite. 

He is in a bad way, said Ctesippus ; why, he raves 
like a madman ! 

Then I remarked: Hippothales, I do not want to 
hear your verses, or any ode that you may have 
indited to the youth; I only ask for their purport, 
that I may know your manner of dealing with your 
favourite. 

I expect this fellow will tell you, he replied: he 
has an accurate knowledge and recollection of them, 
if there is any truth in what he says of my having 
dinned them so constantly in his ears. 

Quite so, on my soul, said Ctesippus; and a 
ridiculous story it is too, Socrates. To be a lover, 
_ and to be singularly intent on one’s boy, yet to 
have nothing particular to tell him that a mere boy 
could not say, is surely ridiculous: but he only 
writes and relates things that the whole city sings 
of, recalling Democrates and the boy’s grandfather 
Lysis and all his ancestors, with their wealth and 
the horses they kept, and their victories at Delphi, 
the Isthmus, and Nemea,! with chariot-teams and 
coursers, and, in addition, even hoarier antiquities 
than these. Only two days ago he was recounting 
to us in some poem of his the entertainment of 
Hercules,—how on account of his kinship with 
Hercules their forefather welcomed the hero, being 
himself the offspring of Zeus and of the daughter 
of their deme’s founder ; such old wives’ tales, and 
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many more of the sort, Socrates,—these are the 
things he tells and trolls, while compelling us to be 
__ his audience. 
When I heard this I said: Oh, you ridiculous 
-Hippothales, do you compose and chant a triumph- 

song on yourself, before you have won your victory ? 

It is not on myself, Socrates, he replied, that I 
either compose or chant it. 

You think not, I said. 

Then what is the truth of it ? he asked. 

Most certainly, I replied, it is you to whom these 
songs refer. For if you prevail on your favourite, 
and he is such as you describe, all that you have 
spoken and sung will be so much glory to you, and 
a veritable eulogy upon your triumph in having 
secured such a favourite as that : whereas if he eludes 
your grasp, the higher the terms of your eulogy of 
your favourite, the greater will seem to be the 
charms and virtues you have lost, and you will 
be ridiculed accordingly. Hence anyone who deals 
wisely in love-matters, my friend, does not praise 
his beloved until he prevails, for fear of what the 

_ future may have in store for him. And besides, 
_ these handsome boys, when so praised and extolled, 
become full of pride and haughtiness: do you not 
think so ? 

I do, he said. 

And then, the haughtier they are, the harder 
grows the task of capturing them ? 

Yes, apparently. 

And what do you think of a hunter who should 
scare away his quarry in hunting and make it harder 
to catch ? 

Clearly he would be a poor one. 
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And hence to use speech and song, not for charming 
but for driving wild, would be gross fatuity, would 
it not? 

I think so. ; 

Then take care, Hippothales, not to make yourself 
guilty of all these things by your verse-making ; 
indeed I fancy you will not like to allow that a man 
who damages himself by poetry can be a good poet, 
so long as he is damaging to himself. 

On my soul, no, he said; of course it would be 
most absurd. But this is the very reason, Socrates, 
why I impart my feelings to you, and ask you for 
any useful advice you can give as to what conversa- 
tion or conduct will help to endear one to one’s 
favourite. 

That is not an easy thing to tell, I replied ; but 
if you will agree to get him to have a talk with me, 
I daresay I could show you an example of the 
conversation you should hold with him, instead of 
those things that your friends say you speak and sing. 

There is no difficulty about that, he said. If you 
will go in with Ctesippus here, and take a seat and 
_talk, I think he will come to you of his own accord ; 
he is singularly fond of listening, Socrates, and 
besides, they are keeping the Hermaea,! so that 
the youths and boys are all mingled together. So 
he will come to you: but if he does not, Ctesippus 
is intimate with him, as being a cousin of Mene- 
xenus ; for Lysis has chosen Menexenus for his parti- 
cular friend. So let Ctesippus call him if you find 
that he does not come of himself. 

That is what I must do, I said. Whereupon I took 


1 The festival of Hermes, who was specially honoured in 
wrestling-schools. 
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Ctesippus with me into the wrestling-school, and 
the others came after us. When we got inside, 
we found that the boys had performed the sacrifice 
in the place and, as the ceremonial business was 
now almost over, they were all playing at knuckle- 
bones and wearing their finest attire. Most of 
them-were playing in the court out-of-doors ; but 
some were at a game of odd-and-even in a corner 
of the undressing-room, with a great lot of knuckle- 
bones which they drew from little baskets ; and there 
were others standing about them and looking on. 
Among these was Lysis: he stood among the boys 
and youths with a garland on his head, a distinguished 
figure, deserving not merely the name of well- 
favoured, but also of well-made and well- bred. 
As for us, we went and sat apart on the opposite 
side—for it was quiet there—-and started some talk 
amongst ourselves. The result was that Lysis ever 
and anon turned round to. observe us, and was 
obviously eager to join us. For a while, however, 
he hesitated, being too shy to approach us alone ; 
till Menexenus stepped in for a moment from his 
_ game in the court and, on seeing me and Ctesippus, 
came to take a seat beside us. When Lysis saw 
him, he came along too and sat down with Mene- 
xenus. Then all the others came to us also; and I 
must add that Hippothales, when he saw a good many 
of them standing there, stood so as to be screened 
by them, in a position where he thought Lysis 
would not catch sight of him, as he feared that he 
might irritate him; in this way he stood by and 
listened. 

Then I, looking at Menexenus, asked him: Son 
of Demophon, which is the elder of you two ? 
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It is a point in dispute between us, he replied. 

Then you must also be at variance, I said, as to 
which is the nobler. 

Yes, to be sure, he said. 

And moreover, which is the more beautiful, 
likewise. 

This made them both laugh. 

But of course I shall not ask, I said, which of you 
is the wealthier ; for you are friends, are you not ? 

Certainly we are, they replied. 

And, you know, friends are said to have every- 
thing in common, so that here at least there will be 
no difference between you, if what you say of your 
friendship is true. 

They agreed. 

After that I was proceeding to ask them which 
was the juster and wiser of the two, when I was 
interrupted by somebody who came and fetched 
away Menexenus, saying that the wrestling-master 
was calling him: I understood that he was taking 
some part in the rites. So he went off; and then 
I asked Lysis: I suppose, Lysis, your father and 
mother are exceedingly fond of you? Yes, to be 
sure, he replied. Then they would like you to be 
as happy as possible? Yes, of course. Do you 
consider that a man is happy when enslaved and 
restricted from doing everything he desires? Not 
I, on my word, he said. Then if your father and 
mother are fond of you, and desire to see you happy, 
it is perfectly plain that they are anxious to secure 
your happiness. They must be, of course, he said. 
Hence they allow you to do what you like, and 
never scold you, or hinder you from doing what you 
desire? Yes, they do, Socrates, I assure you: 
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1 The radaywyds was a trusted slave who was appointed 
to attend on a boy out of school hours and to haye a general 
control over his conduct and industry. 
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they stop me from doing a great many things. How 
do you mean? I said: they wish you to be happy, 
and yet hinder you from doing what you like? 
But answer me this: suppose you desire to ride in 
one of your father’s chariots and hold the reins in 
some race ; they will not allow you, but will prevent 
you? That is so, to be sure, he said ; they will not 
allow me. But whom would they allow? There 
is a driver, in my father’s pay. What do you say? 
A hireling, whom they trust rather than you, so 
that he can do whatever he pleases with the horses ; 
and they pay him besides a salary for doing that ! 
Why, of course, he said. Well, but they trust you 
with the control of the mule-cart, and if you wanted 
to take the whip and lash the team, they would 
let you? Nothing of the sort, he said. Why, I 
asked, is nobody allowed to lash them? Oh yes, 
he said, the muleteer. Is he a slave, or free? A 
slave, he replied. So it seems that they value a 
slave more highly than you, their son, and entrust 
him rather than you with their property, and allow 
him to do what he likes, while preventing you ? 
_ And now there is one thing more you must tell me. 
- Do they let you control your own self, or will they 
not trust you in that either? Of course they do 
not, he replied. But some one controls you? Yes, 
he said, my tutor! here. Is he a slave? Why, 
certainly ; he belongs to us, he said. What a 
strange thing, I exclaimed ; a free person controlled 
by a slave! But how does this tutor actually exert 
his control over you? By taking me to school, I 
suppose, he replied. And your schoolmasters, can 
it be that they also control you? I should think 
they do! Then quite a large number of masters 
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and controllers are deliberately set over you by 
your father. But when you come home to your 
_ mother, she surely lets you do what you like, that 
she may make you happy, either with her wool or 
her loom, when she is weaving? I take it she does 
not prevent you from handling her batten, or her 
comb, or any other of her wool-work implements. 
At this he laughed and said : I promise you, Socrates, 
not only does she prevent me, but I should get a 
beating as well, if I laid hands on them. Good 
heavens ! I said: can it be that you have done your 
father or mother some wrong? On my word, no, he 
replied. 

Well, what reason can they have for so strangely 
preventing you from being happy and doing what 
you like? Why do they maintain you all day long 
in constant servitude to somebody, so that, in a 
word, you do hardly a single thing that you desire ? 
And thus, it would seem, you get no advantage from 
all your great possessions—nay, anyone else controls 
them rather than you—nor from your own person, 
though so well-born, which is also shepherded and 
Managed by another; while you, Lysis, control 
‘nobody, and do nothing that you desire. It is 
because I am not yet of age, Socrates, he said: 
That can hardly be the hindrance, son of Demo- 
erates, since there is a certain amount, I imagine, 
that your father and mother entrust to you without 
waiting until you come of age. For when they 
want some reading or writing done for them, it is 
you, I conceive, whom they appoint to do it before 
any others of the household. Is it not so? Quite 
so, he replied. And you are free there to choose 
which letter you shall write first and which second, 
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and you have a like choice in reading. And, I 
suppose, when you take your lyre, neither your 
father nor your mother prevents you from tightening 
or slackening what string you please, or from using 
your finger or your plectrum at will: or do they 
prevent you? Oh, no. Then whatever can be the 
reason, Lysis, why they do not prevent you here, 
_while in the matters we were just mentioning they 
do? I suppose, he said, because I understand these 
things, but not those others. Very well, I said, my 
excellent friend: so it is not your coming of age 
that your father is waiting for, as the time for 
entrusting you with everything; but on the day 
when he considers you to have a better intelligence 
than himself, he will entrust you with himself and 
all that is his. Yes, I think so, he said. Very well, 
I went on, but tell me, does not your neighbour 
observe the same rule as your father towards you ? 
Do you think he will entrust you with the manage- 
ment of his house, as soon as he considers you to 
have a better idea of its management than himself, 
or will he direct it himself? I should say he would 
- entrust it to me. Well then, do you not think that 
the Athenians will entrust you with their affairs, 
when they perceive that you have sufficient in- 
telligence ? I do. Ah, do let me ask this, I went 
on: what, pray, of the Great King? Would he 
allow his eldest son, heir-apparent to the throne 
of Asia, to put what he chose into the royal stew, 
or would he prefer us to do it, supposing we came 
before him and convinced him that we had a better 
notion than his son of preparing a tasty dish? 
Clearly he would prefer us, he said. And he would 
not allow the prince to put in the smallest bit, 
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whereas he would let us have our way even if we 
wanted to put in salt by the handful. Why, of 
course. Again, if his son had something the matter 
with his eyes, would he let him meddle with them 
himself, if he considered him to be no doctor, or 
would he prevent him? He would prevent him. 
But if he supposed us to have medical skill, he would 
not prevent us, I imagine, even though we wanted 
to pull the eyes open and sprinkle them with ashes, 
so long as he believed our judgement to be sound. 
That is true. So he would entrust us, rather than 
himself or his son, with all his other affairs besides, 
wherever he may feel we are more skilled than they ? 
Necessarily, he said, Socrates. 

The case then, my dear Lysis, I said, stands thus : 
with regard to matters in which we become intelligent, 
every one will entrust us with them, whether Greeks 
or foreigners, men or women ; and in such matters we 
shall do as we please, and nobody will care to obstruct 
us. Nay, not only shall we ourselves be free and 
have control of others in these affairs, but they 
will also belong to us, since we shall derive advantage 
from them ; whereas in all those for which we have 
- failed to acquire intelligence, so far will anyone 
be from permitting us to deal with them as we 
think fit, that everybody will do his utmost to 
obstruct us—not merely strangers, but father and 
mother and any more intimate person than they ; 
and we on our part shall be subject to others in 
such matters, which will be no concern of ours, 
since we shall draw no advantage from them. Do 
you agree to this account of the case? I agree. 
Then will anyone count us his friends or have any 
affection for us in those matters for which we are 
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useless? Surely not, he said. So now, you see, 
your father does not love you, nor does anyone 
love anyone else, so far as one is useless. Apparently 
not, he said. Then if you can become wise, my 
boy, everybody will be your friend, every one will 
be intimate with you, since you will be useful and 
good ; otherwise, no one at all, not your father, 
nor your mother, nor your intimate connexions, 
will be your. friends. Now is it possible, Lysis, to 
have a high notion of yourself in matters of which 
you have as yet no notion? Why, how can I? he 
said. Then if you are in need of a teacher, you 
have as yet no notion of things? True. Nor can 
you have a great notion of yourself, if you are still 
notionless. Upon my word, Socrates, he said, I do 
not see how I can. : 

On hearing him answer this, I glanced at Hippo- 
thales, and nearly made a blunder, for it came into 
my mind to say: This is the way, Hippothales, in 
which you should talk to your favourite, humbling 
and reducing him, instead of puffing him up and 
spoiling him, as you donow. Well, I noticed that he 
was in an agony of embarrassment at what we had 
been saying, and I remembered how, in standing near, 
he wished to hide himself from Lysis. So I checked 
myself and withheld my speech. In the mean- 
time, Menexenus came back, and sat down by Lysis 
in the place he had left on going out. Then Lysis, 
in a most playful, affectionate manner, unobserved 
by Menexenus, said softly to me: Socrates, tell 
Menexenus what you have been saying to me. 

To which I replied : You shall tell it him yourself, 
Lysis ; for you gave it your closest attention. 

I did, indeed, he said. 
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Then try, I went on, to recollect it as well as you 
can, so that you tell him the whole of it clearly: 
_ but if you forget any of it, mind that you ask me for 
it again when next you meet me. 

I will do so, Socrates, he said, by all means, I 
assure you. But tell him something else, that I 
may hear it too, until it is time to go home. 

Well, I must do so, I said, since it is you who bid 
me. But be ready to come to my support, in case 
Menexenus attempts to refute me. You know what 
a keen disputant he is. 

Yes, on my word, very keen; that is why I want 
you to have a talk with him. 

So that I may make myself ridiculous ? I said. 

No, no, indeed, he replied ; I want you to trounce 
him. 

How can I? I asked. It is not easy, when the 
fellow is so formidable—a pupil of Ctesippus. And 
here—do you not see ?—is Ctesippus himself. 

Take no heed of anyone, Socrates, he said; just 
go on and have a talk with him. 

I must comply, I said. 

Now, as these words passed between us,—What 
is this feast, said Ctesippus, that you two are having 
_by yourselves, without allowing us a share in your 
talk ? 

Well, well, I replied, we must give you a share. 
My friend here fails to understand something that 
L have been saying, but tells me he thinks Mene- 
xenus knows, and he urges me to question him. 

Why not ask him then ? said he. 

But I am going to, I replied. Now please answer, 
Menexenus, whatever question I may ask you. 
There is a certain possession that I have desired 
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from my childhood, as every one does in his own 
way. One person wants to get possession of horses, 
another dogs, another money, and another dis- 
tinctions : of these things I reck little, but for the 
possession of friends I have quite a passionate 
longing, and would rather obtain a good friend 
than the best quail or cock in the world; yes, and 
rather, I swear, than any horse or dog. I believe, 
indeed, by the Dog, that rather than all Darius’s 
gold I would choose to gain a dear comrade—far 
sooner than I would Darius himself, so fond I am 
of my comrades. Accordingly, when I see you 
and Lysis together, I am quite beside myself, and 
congratulate you on being able, at such an early 
age, to gain this possession so quickly and easily ; 
since you, Menexenus, have so quickly and surely 
acquired his friendship, and he likewise yours: 
whereas I am so far from acquiring such a thing, 
that I do not even know in what way one person 
becomes a friend of another, and am constrained 
to ask you about this very point, in view of your 
experience. 

- Now tell me: when one person loves another, 
which of the two becomes friend of the other— 

_ the loving of the loved, or the loved of the loving ? 
Or is there no difference ? There is none, he replied, 
in my opinion. How is that? I said; do you mean 
that both become friends mutually, when there is 
only one loving the other? Yes, I think so, he 
replied. But I ask you, is it not possible for one 
loving not to be loved in return by him whom he 
loves? Itis. But again, may he not be even hated 
while loving? This, I imagine, is the sort of thing 
that lovers do sometimes seem to incur with their 
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favourites: they love them with all their might, 
yet they feel either that they are not loved in return, 
or that they are actually hated. Or do you not 
think this is true? Very true, he replied. Now 
in such a case, I went on, the one loves and the 
other is loved? Yes. Which of the two, then, is 
a friend of the other? Is the loving a friend of the 
loved, whether in fact he is loved in return or is 
even hated, or is the loved a friend of the loving ? 
Or again, is neither of them in such a case friend of 
the other, if both do not love mutually? At any 
rate, he said, it looks as if this were so. So you 
see, we now hold a different view from what we 
held before. At first we said that if one of them 
loved, both were friends : but now, if both do not 
love, neither is a friend. It looks like it, he said. So 
there is no such thing as a friend for the lover who 
is not loved in return. Apparently not. And so 
we find no horse-lovers where the horses do not 
love in return, no quail-lovers, dog-lovers, wine- 
lovers, or sport-lovers on such terms, nor any lovers of 
wisdom if she returns not their love. Or does each 
person love these things, while yet failing to make 
friends of them, and was it a lying poet who said— 
Happy hake your children as friends, and your trampling 
orses, 
Scent-snuffing hounds, and a host when you travel 
abroad ? } 

I do not think so, he said. But do you think he 
spoke the truth? Yes. Then the loved object is 
a friend to the lover, it would seem, Menexenus, 
alike whether it loves or hates: for instance, new- 
born children, who have either not begun to love, 


1 Solon, 21. 2. 
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Beneath, his immediate purpose of puzzling the young man 


lies the intention of pointing out the obscurity of the very 
terms ‘‘friend”’ and “enemy.” 
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or already hate, if punished by their mother or their 
father, are yet at that very moment, and in spite of 
their hate, especially and pre-eminently friends to 
their parents. I think, he said, that is the case. 
Then this argument shows that it is not the lover 
who is a friend, but the loved. Apparently. And 
it is the hated who is an enemy, not the hater. 
Evidently. Then people must often be loved by 
their enemies, and hated by their friends, and be 
friends to their enemies and enemies to their friends, 
if the loved object is a friend rather than the loving 
agent. And yet it is a gross absurdity, my dear 
friend—I should say rather, an impossibility— 
that one should be an enemy to one’s friend and a 
friend to one’s enemy. You appear to be right 
there, Socrates, he said. Then if that is impossible, 
it is the loving that must be a friend of the loved. 
Evidently. And so the hating, on the other hand, 
will be an enemy of the hated. Necessarily. Hence 
in the end we shall find ourselves compelled to agree 
to the same statement as we made before, that 
frequently a man is a friend of one who is no friend, 
_ and frequently even of an enemy, when he loves one 
who loves not, or even hates; while frequently a 
man may be an enemy of one who is no enemy or 
even a friend, when he hates one who hates not, 
or even loves.! It looks like it, he said. What then 
are we to make of it, I asked, if neither the loving 
are to be friends, nor the loved, nor both the loving 
and loved together?” For apart from these, are 
there any others left for us to cite as becoming 
friends to one another? For my part, Socrates, 


2 Socrates cannot be said to have disposed of this third 
proposition. 
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he said, I declare I can see no sort of shift. Can it 
be, Menexenus, I asked, that all through there has 
been something wrong with our inquiry? I think 
there has, Socrates, said Lysis, and blushed as soon 
as he said it ; for it struck me that the words escaped 
him unintentionally, through his closely applying 
his mind to our talk—-as he had noticeably done all 
the time he was listening. 

So then, as I wanted to give Menexenus a rest, 
and was delighted with the other’s taste for philo- 
sophy, I took occasion to shift the discussion over 
to Lysis, and said: Lysis, I think your remark is 
true, that if we were inquiring correctly we could 
never have gone so sadly astray. Well, let us follow 
our present line no further, since our inquiry looks to 
me a rather hard sort of path: I think we had best 
make for the point where we turned off, and be 
guided by the poets; for they are our fathers, as 
it were, and conductors in wisdom. ‘They, of course, 
express themselves in no mean sort on the subject 
of friends, where they happen to be found; even 
saying that God himself makes them friends by 
- drawing them to eachother. The way they put it, 
I believe, is something like this : 


Yea, ever like and like together God doth draw, 


and so brings them acquainted; or have you not 
come across these verses? Yes, I have, he replied. 
And you have also come across those writings of 
eminent sages, which tell us this very thing — 
that like must needs be always friend to like? I 
refer, of course, to those who debate or write about 


1 Homer, Od. xvii. 218. 
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nature and the universe! Quite so, he said. Well 
now, I went on, are they right in what they say? 
Perhaps, he replied. Perhaps in one half of it, I 
said ; perhaps in even the whole; only we do not 
comprehend it. We suppose that the nearer a wicked 
man approaches to a wicked man, and the more 
he consorts with him, the more hateful he becomes ; 
for he injures him, and we consider it impossible 
that injurer and injured should be friends. Is it 
not so? Yes, he answered. On this showing, 
therefore, half of the saying cannot be true, if the 
wicked are like one another. Quite so. What I 
believe they mean is that the good are like one 
another, and are friends, while the bad—as is also 
said of them—are never like even their own selves, 
being so ill-balanced and unsteady; and when a 
thing is unlike itself and variable it can hardly 
become like or friend to anything else. You must 
surely agree to that? I do, he said. Hence I 
conclude there is a hidden meaning, dear friend, 
intended by those who say that like is friend to 
like, namely that the good alone is friend to the 
_ good alone, while the bad never enters into true 
_ friendship with either good or bad. Do you agree? 
He nodded assent. So now we can tell what friends 
are; since our argument discloses that they are any 
persons who may be good. I quite think so, said he. 

And I also, said 1; and yet there is a point in 
it, that makes me uneasy: so come, in Heaven’s 
name, let us make out what it is that I suspect. 
Is like friend to like in so far as he is like, and is 
such an one useful to his fellow? Let me put it 


1 The attraction of like for like was an important force in 
the cosmology of Empedocles (¢. 475-415 8.c.). 
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another way: when anything whatever is like 
anything else, what benefit can it offer, or what 
harm can it do, to its like, which it could not offer 
or do to itself? Or what could be done to it that 
could not be done to it by itself? How can such 
things be cherished by each other, when they can 
bring no mutual succour? Is it at all possible? 
No. And how can that be a friend, which is not 
cherished? By no means, But, granting that like 
is not friend to like, the good may still be friend 
to the good in so far as he is good, not as he is like ? 
Perhaps. But again, will not the good, in so far 
as he is good, be in that measure sufficient for 
himself? Yes. And the sufficient has no need of 
anything, by virtue of his sufficiency.t Of course; 
And if a man has no need of anything he will not 
cherish anything. Presumably not. And_ that 
which does not cherish will not love. I should 
think not. And one who loves not is no friend. 
Evidently. So how can we say that the good will 
be friends to the good at all, when neither in absence 
do they long for one another—for they are sufficient 
for themselves even when apart—nor in presence 
have they need of one another? How can it be 
contrived that such persons shall value each other 
highly ? By no means, he said. And if they do 
not set a high value on each other, they cannot be 
friends. True. 

Now observe, Lysis, how we are missing the track. 
Can it be, indeed, that we are deceived in the whole 
matter? How so? he asked. Once on a time I 
heard somebody say, and I have just recollected it, 
that like was most hostile to like, and so were 
good men to good men; and what is more, he 
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put forward Hesiod as witness, by quoting his 
words— 
See potter wroth with potter, bard with bard, 
Beggar with beggar,! 

and in all other cases it was the same, he said; 
likest things must needs be filled with envy, con- 
tention, and hatred against each other, but the 
unlikest things with friendship: since the poor 
man must needs be friendly to the rich, and the weak 
to the strong, for the sake of their assistance, and 
also the sick man to the doctor ; and every ignorant 
person had to cherish the well-informed, and love 
him, And then the speaker pursued his theme to 
this further and more imposing point—that like 
could not in the slightest degree be friendly to 
like, but was in just the opposite case: for it was 
between things most opposed that friendship was 
chiefly to be found, since everything desired its 
opposite, not its like. Thus dry desired wet, cold 
hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, empty fullness, full 
emptiness, and likewise the rest on the same principle: 
for the opposite was food for its opposite, as the 
like could have no enjoyment of its like. And I 
must say, my good friend, his argument seemed a 
smart one, for he expressed it well. But you; I 
asked—how does it strike you? It sounds all 
right, said Menexenus, at least on the moment’s 
hearing. Then are we to say that the opposite is 
most friendly to its opposite? Certainly. Well, I 
exclaimed, is it not monstrous, Menexenus? Why, 
at once these all-accomplished logic-choppers will 
delightedly pounce on us and ask whether hatred 
is not the most opposite thing to friendship. And 


1 Works and Days, 25. 
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what answer shall we give them? Shall we not be 
forced to admit that what they say is true? We 
shall. So then, they will demand, is a hating thing 
friend to the friendly thing, or the friendly to the 
hating? Neither, he replied. But is the just a 
friend to the unjust, or the temperate to the 
profligate, or the good to the bad? I do not think 
that could be so. But yet, I urged, if one thing is 
friend to another on this principle of opposition, 
these things too must needs be friends. They 
must. So neither is like friend to like, nor opposite 
friend to opposite. It seems not. 

But there is still this point to consider ; for perhaps 
we are yet more mistaken, and the friendly has really 
nothing to do with all this: it may rather be some- 
thing neither good nor bad that will prove after all 
to be what we call friend of the good. How do you 
mean? he asked. For the life of me, I said, I 
cannot tell: the fact is, I am quite dizzy myself 
with the puzzle of our argument, and am inclined 
to agree with the ancient proverb that the beautiful 
is friendly It certainly resembles something soft 
-and smooth and sleek; that is why, I daresay, it so 
easily slides and dives right into us, by virtue of 
those qualities. For I declare that the good is 
beautiful: do you not agree? I do. Then I will 
be a diviner for once, and state that what is neither 
good nor bad is friendly to what is beautiful and 
good; and what it is that prompts me to this 
divination, you must now hear. My view is that 
there are three separate kinds, as it were—the good, 
the bad, and what is neither good nor bad; and 
what is yours? Mine is the same, he replied. And 
that neither is the good friendly to the good, nor 
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the bad to the bad, nor the good to the bad; so 
much our previous argument already forbids. One 
view then remains: if anything is friendly to any- 
thing, that which is neither good nor bad is friendly 
to either the good or what is of the same quality 
as itself. For I presume nothing could be found 
friendly to the bad. True. Nor, however, can like 
be friendly to like: this we stated just now, did 
we not? Yes. So what is neither good nor bad 
can have no friendship with the same sort of thing 
as itself. Apparently not. Then only what is 
neither good nor bad proves to be friendly to the 
good, and to that only. That must be so, it seems. 

Then can we rely further on this present state- 
ment, my boys, I said, as a sure guide? For 
instance, we have only to consider a body in health 
to see that it has no need of doctoring or assistance : 
it is well enough as it is, and so no one in health 
is friend to a doctor, on account of his health. You 
agree? Yes. But the sick man is, I imagine, on 
account of his disease. Certainly. Now disease is 
a bad thing, and medicine is beneficial and good. 
-Yes. And a body, of course, taken as body, is 
neither good nor bad. That is so. But a body is 
compelled by disease to welcome and love medicine. 
I think so. Thus what is neither bad nor good 
becomes a friend of the good because of the presence 
of evil. So it seems. But clearly this must be 
before it is itself made evil by the evil which it has ; 
for surely, when once it has been made evil, it can 
no longer have any desire or love for the good; 
since we agreed it was impossible for bad to be a 
friend of good. Yes, impossible. Now observe 
what I say. Some things are of the same sort as 
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those that are present with them, and some are 
not. For example, if you chose to dye something 
a certain colour, the substance of the dye is present, 
I presume, with the thing dyed. Certainly. Then 
is the thing dyed of the same sort, in point of colour, 
as the substance that is added? I do not under- 
stand, he said. Well, try it this way, I went on: 
suppose some one tinged your golden locks with 
white lead, would they then be or appear to be 
white ? They would appear so, he replied. And, 
in fact, whiteness would be present with them? Yes. 
But all the same they would not be any the more 
white as yet ; for though whiteness be present, they 
are not at all white, any more than they are at 
all black. True. But when, my dear boy, old age 
has’ cast that same colour upon them, they have 
then come to be of the same sort as that which is 
present—white through presence of white. To be 
sure. So this is the question I have been trying 
to put to you—whether a thing that has some- 
thing present with it is to be held of the same 
sort as that present thing; or is it only when that 
thing is present in a particular way, but otherwise 
not? More likely the latter, he said. So that what 
is neither bad nor good is sometimes, when bad 
is present, not bad as yet, but sometimes it has had 
time to become such. Certainly. When therefore 
it is not bad as yet, though bad is present, this 
presence makes it desire good; but the presence 
makes it bad, and deprives it equally of its desire 
and its love for the good. For it is no longer 
neither bad nor good, but bad ; and we found that 
bad was no friend to good. No, indeed. And con- 
sequently we may say that those who are already 
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wise no longer love wisdom, whether they be gods 
or men; nor again can those be lovers of wisdom 
who are in such ignorance as to be bad: for we 
know that a bad and stupid man is no lover of wisdom. 
And now there remain those who, while possessing 
this bad thing, ignorance, are not yet made ignorant 
or stupid, but are still aware of not knowing the 
things they do not know. It follows, then, that 
those who are as yet neither good nor bad are lovers 
of wisdom, while all who are bad, and all the good, 
are not: for, as we found in our previous discussion, 
neither is opposite friend to opposite, nor like to 
like. You remember, do you not? To be sure we 
do, they both replied. So now, Lysis and Mene- 
xenus, I said, we can count on having discovered 
what is the friendly and what is not. For we say 
that, in the soul and the body and everywhere, 
just that which is neither bad nor good, but has 
the presence of bad, is thereby friend of the good. 
To this statement they said that they entirely 
agreed. 

And, beyond that, I was myself filled with delight, 
like a hunter, at the satisfaction of getting hold of 
what I was hunting ; when somehow or other a most 
unaccountable suspicion came over me that the 
conclusion to which we had agreed was not true. 
So at once I exclaimed in vexation: Alack-a-day, 
Lysis and Menexenus! I fear our new-gotten 
riches are all a dream. 

How on earth is that ? said Menexenus. 

I am afraid, I replied, that in our search for 
friendship we have struck up with arguments that 
are no better than a set of braggarts. 

How so? he asked. 
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Just consider a moment, I said. When a man is 
a friend, is he friend to some one or not ? He needs 
must be, he replied. Then is he so for the sake of 
nothing and because of nothing, or for the sake of 
something and because of something? Tor the 
sake of something, and because of something. Is 
it a friend—-that thing for whose sake he is a friend 
to his friend—or is it neither friend nor foe? I do 
not quite follow, he said. Naturally enough, said I; 
but perhaps you will keep up if we try it another way, 
and I expect that I too will better understand what 
I am saying. The sick man, we said just now, is a 
friend to the doctor; is.not that so? Yes. Then 
is it because of disease, for the sake of health, that 
he is a friend of the doctor? Yes. And disease is 
a bad thing? Of course. But what is health? 
I asked: a good thing, or a bad, or neither? A 
good thing, he said. And we were saying, I believe, 
that the body, being neither good nor bad, was a 
friend of medicine—that is, of a good thing—because 
of disease—that is, because of a bad thing; and it 
is for the sake of health that medicine has acquired 
this friendship, and health is a good thing. You 
agree? Yes. Is health a friend or not? A friend. 
And disease is a foe? Certainly. So what is 
neither bad:nor good is a friend to the good because 
of what is bad and a foe, for the sake of what is 
good and a friend. Apparently. Hence the friend 
is a friend of its friend for the sake of its friend and 
because of its foe. So it seems. 

Very well, I said: since we have reached this 
point, my boys, let us take good heed not to be 
deceived. I pass over without remark the fact 
that the friend has become a friend to the friend, 
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and thus the like becomes a friend to the like, 
which we said was impossible. There is, however, 
a further point which we must examine, if we are 
not to find our present argument a mere deception. 
Medicine, we say, is a friend for the sake of health, 
Yes. Then is health a friend also? Certainly. And 
if it is a friend, it is so for the sake of something. 
Yes. And that something is a friend, if it is to 
conform to our previous agreement. Quite so. 
Then will that something be, on its part also, a 
friend for the sake of a friend? Yes. Now are 
we not bound to weary ourselves with going on in 
this way, unless we can arrive at some first 
principle which will not keep leading us on from 
one friend to another, but will reach the 
one original friend, for whose sake all the other 
things can be said to be friends? We must. So 
you see what I am afraid of—that all the other 
things, which we cited as friends for the sake of 
that one thing, may be deceiving us like so many 
phantoms of it, while that original thing may be the 
veritable friend. For suppose we view the matter 
thus: when a man highly values a thing, as in the 
common case of a father who prizes his son above 
all his possessions, will such a man, for the sake of 
placing his son before everything, value anything 
else highly at the same time? For instance, on 
learning that he had drunk some hemlock, would 
he value wine highly if he believed it would save 
his son’s life? Why, of course, he said. And the 
vessel too which contained the wine? Certainly. 
Now does he make no distinction in value, at that 
moment, between a cup of earthenware and his 
own son, or between three pints of wine and his 
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1 érépov Hermann: érépw mss. 


* Socrates here strangely confuses the cause (rd did 71) 
with the object in view (7d évexd ov), which he carefully 
distinguished in the case of medicine (219 a). 
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son? Or may we perhaps state it thus: all such 
concern is not entertained for the actual things 
which are applied for the sake of something, but 
for that something for whose sake all the rest are 
applied? I know that we often talk of setting 
great value on gold and silver: but surely we are 
no nearer the truth of the matter for that ; what we 
rather value above everything is the thing---whatever 
it may prove to be—for whose sake gold and all 
the other commodities are applied. May we state 
it so? By all means. Then shall we not give the 
same account of a friend? In speaking of all the 
things that are friends to us for the sake of some 
other friend, we find ourselves uttering a mere 
phrase ; whereas in reality “friend ” appears to be 
simply and solely the thing in which all these so- 
called friendships terminate. So it appears, he 
said. Then the real friend is a friend for the sake 
of nothing else that is a friend? True. 

So we have got rid of this, and it is not for the 
sake of some friendly thing that the friend is friendly. 
But now, is the good a friend? I should say so. 
And further, it is because of the bad that the good 
is loved!; let me state the case as follows: there 
are three things of which we have just been speaking 
—good, bad, and what is neither good nor bad. If 
but two of these remained after evil had been cleared 
away, so that it had no contact with anything, 
whether body or soul or any of the other things 
that we count neither bad nor good in themselves, 
would the result be that good would be of no use 
to us, but would have become quite a useless thing ? 
For if there were nothing left to harm us, we should 
feel no want of any assistance ; and thus we should 
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have to face the fact that it was because of the bad 
that we felt such a friendly affection for the good, 
since the good is a cure for the bad, while the bad 
is an ailment, and if there is no ailment there is no 
need for acure. Is not this the nature of the good— 
to be loved because of the bad by us who are midway 
between the bad and the good, whereas separately 
and for its own sake it is of no use? Apparently so, 
he said. Then our “ friend,” in which all the other 
things terminated—we called them “ friends for the 
sake of some other friend ’’—has no resemblance to 
these. For they are described as friends for the 
sake of a friend: but the real friend appears to 
have quite the opposite character ; for we found it 
to be a friend for the sake of a foe, and if the foe 
should be removed we have no friend, it seems, any 
more. I should say not, he assented, to judge by 
our present argument. Tell me, I beg of you, I 
went on, if evil is abolished, will it be impossible 
any longer to feel hunger or thirst or other such 
conditions? Or will hunger exist, so long as men 
and animals exist, but without being hurtful? 
-Thirst, too, and all other desires—will these exist 
without being bad, because the bad will have been 
abolished? Or is this a ridiculous question—as 
to what will exist or not exist in such a case? For 
who can tell? Yet this, at all events, we do know— 
that, as things are now, it is possible for a man to 
feel hunger as a hurt, and also to be benefited by it. 
You agree? Certainly. And so, when a man feels 
thirst or any other desire of the sort, he may have 
that desire sometimes with benefit, sometimes 
with harm, and sometimes with neither ? Quite so. 
Now if evil things are abolished, is there any reason 
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1 i.e. things that are proper or congenial to one. 
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why the things that are not evil should be abolished 
along with the evil? None. So that those desires 
which are neither good nor bad will exist even when 
the bad things are abolished. Apparently. Now is 
it possible for a man, when he desires and loves, 
to have no friendly feeling towards that which he 
desires and loves? I think not. Thus certain 
things will continue to be friendly, it seems, when 
evil things are abolished. Yes. It cannot be that, 
if evil were the cause of a thing being friendly, 
one thing should be friendly to another when evil 
is abolished. For when a cause is abolished, that 
thing can no longer exist, I presume, which had this 
as its cause. You are right. Now we have agreed 
that the friend has a friendly feeling for something 
and because of something ; and we supposed, just 
then, that it was because of evil that what was 
neither good nor bad loved the good. True. But 
now, it seems, we make out a different cause of 
loving and being loved. It seems so. Can it really 
be then, as we were saying just now, that desire is 
the cause of friendship, and the desiring thing is a 
friend to what which it desires, and is so at any 
time of desiring; while our earlier statement 
about friends was all mere drivel, like a poem 
strung out for mere length? It looks like it, he 
said. But still, I went on, the desiring thing desires 
that in which it is deficient, does it not? Yes. 
And the deficient is a friend to that in which it is 
deficient ? I suppose so. And it becomes deficient 
in that of which it suffers a deprivation. ‘To be 
sure. So it is one’s own belongings,! it seems, that 
are the objects of love and friendship and desire ; 
so it appears, Menexenus and Lysis. They both 
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agreed. Then if you two are friends to each other, 
by some natural bond you belong to one another. 
Precisely, they said. And in a case where one 
person desires another, my boys, or loves him, 
he would never be desiring or loving or befriending 
him, unless he somehow belonged to his beloved 
either in soul, or in some disposition, demeanour 
or cast of soul. Yes, to be sure, said Menexenus ; 
but Lysis was silent. Very well, said I: what 
belongs to us by nature has been shown to be some- 
thing we needs must befriend. It seems so, he said. 
Then the genuine, not the pretended, lover must 
needs be befriended by his favourite. To this Lysis 
and Menexenus gave but a faint nod of assent ; 
while Hippothales, in his delight, turned all manner 
of colours. 

So then, with the design of reviewing the argument, 
I proceeded: If there is any difference between 
what belongs and what is like, it seems to me, Lysis 
and Menexenus, that we might give some account 
of the meaning of “friend.” But if “like” and 
“belonging ’”’ are the same, it is not easy to get 
-rid of our former statement, that the like is useless 
to the like in so far as they have likeness ; and to 
admit that the useless is friendly would be a gross 
mistake. So how if we agree now, I said, since our 
argument has made us quite tipsy, to say that the 
belonging and the like are two different things ? 
By all means. Then shall we maintain that the good 
itself belongs to every one, while the bad is alien? 
Or does the bad belong to the bad, the good to the 
good, and what is neither good nor bad to what is 
neither good nor bad? They agreed that the last 
three pairs belong together. So here again, boys, 
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1 The word “belonging”? seems to throw some light on 
“friend,” but even if we distinguish it from “ like’ it turns 
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I said, we have dropped into the very statements 
regarding friendship which we rejected at first ; for 
now the unjust will be as much a friend of the 
unjust, and the bad of the bad, as the good of the 
good.! So it seems, he said. And what is more, 
if we say that the good and the belonging are the 
same, we cannot avoid making the good a friend only 
to the good. Tobesure. But this again, you know, 
is a view of which we thought we had disabused 
ourselves ; you remember, do you not? We do. 

So what more can we do with our argument ? 
Obviously, I think, nothing. I can only ask you, 
accordingly, like the professional pleaders in the law 
courts, to perpend the whole of what has been said. 
If neither the loved nor the loving, nor the like nor 
the unlike, nor the good nor the belonging, nor all 
the rest that we have tried in turn—they are so 
many that I, for one, fail to remember any more— 
well, if none of these is a friend, I am at a loss for 
anything further to say. 

Having thus spoken, I was minded to stir up 
somebody else among the older people there ; 
when, like spirits from another world, there came 
upon us the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis: they 
were bringing along the boys’ brothers, and called 
out to them the order to go home ; for it was quite 
late. At first we tried, with the help of the group 
around us, to drive the tutors off; but they took 
no notice of us at all, and went on angrily calling, 
as before, in their foreign accent. We decided that 
they had taken a drop too much at the festival 
and might be awkward customers; so we gave in 


out to be just as indifferent to good and bad, and therefore 
just as remote from the moral significance of ‘friend. 
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to them, and broke up our party. However, just 
as they were moving off, I remarked: To-day, 
Lysis and Menexenus, we have made ourselves 
ridiculous—I, an old man, as well as you. For 
these others will go away and tell how we believe 
we are friends of one another—for I count myself 
in with you—but what a “ friend ” is, we have not 
yet succeeded in discovering. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM 


Tue Symposium of Plato holds an acknowledged place 
among those few masterpieces of human art which 
unveil and interpret something of the central mystery 
of life. It has been a source of light and inspiration 
to successive ages since the revival of learning, 
and is revisited by the same reader at different 
times of life with fresh wonder and praise. Like 
other great works of art, it provides its own intro- 
duction ; so perfectly is the scene set and presented 
that even at the distance of twenty-three centuries 
we are able to catch the various tones of the speakers, 
first in the ripple of their casual talk, and then in 
the flow of their competitive eloquence. But while 
the modern reader can hardly miss the main effect 
of the simple narrative, as it develops the lively 
drama in which the sparkle of satiric wit is made to 
enhance the glow of high poetic rapture, there are 
one or two points to which attention may be usefully 
directed, in order that the work may convey the 
fullest possible measure of its meaning and value. 
Its theme is the passion of personal love, so often 
the subject or occasion of literary art, but rarely 
examined in its moral aspect with any true perception 
or profit. Love is here treated with a sense of its 
universal importance and with a reach and certainty 
of insight which do not appear in any other of the 
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great religious or moral teachers. This confident 
mastery was one of the extraordinary powers of 
Socrates which Plato at this stage of his writing 
was intent on portraying ; it was one of the strangely 
memorable impressions which the elder man left 
on his associates, in spite of his simple, inquisitive 
manner and his constant avowals of ignorance. In 
some of his more positive moods he described himself 
as an inveterate “ lover,” in the sense of a declared 
and devout worshipper of the great energy of 
Nature which in its various workings amongst men 
was called by the general name of “ Eros.” Often 
he would feign, in his playful, paradoxical way, to 
put himself on a level with ordinary sensual men, 
and by discussing their views—if they had any, and 
consented to state them—would endeavour to lead 
the talk on to his own conception of love, where it 
was to be approached on the loftiest and most 
serious plane of thought. For the very purpose of 
a telling contrast with the common attitude to the 
matter, he would make a humorous use of the terms 
of ordinary love-passion to producea suddensurprise in 
his hearers, when they found that his own pursuit of 
intellectual refinement through friendly or affectionate 
intercourse was independent of the outward attrac- 
tions of sense. So much of explanation may perhaps 
be necessary, and may just suffice, for a right under- 
standing of his banter with Alcibiades in this dialogue. 

It is one of the great dramatic excellences of 
Plato that he shows us how Socrates adapted his 
tone and language to the characters of his hearers 
and to the several stages of his argument or exposi- 
tion. This ready sense of the daily lives and thoughts 
of his companions, no less than the half-logical, 
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half-mystical bent of his energetic mind, led him 
to the knowledge that, however easily or completely 
he might have freed his own faculties from the 
confusing trammels of carnal appetite, the mass of 
mankind was subject to the sway of bodily beauty ; 
and that no theory of love could be satisfactory 
which did not take due account of this elemental 
fact of human nature. So he seizes this favourable 
moment in the talk at Agathon’s party to suggest 
that visible beauty is the most obvious and distinct 
reflection in our terrene life of an eternal, im- 
mutable Beauty, perceived not with the eye but 
with the mind. He preaches no avoidance of the 
contest with appetite, but rather the achievement 
of a definite victory over the lower elements of 
love-passion, and the pursuit of beauty on higher 
and higher levels until, as in a sudden flash, its 
ultimate and all-rewarding essence is revealed. 
His modest attribution of the theory to his in- 
structress, the wise woman of Mantinea, is probably 
meant to indicate that we are passing beyond 
the bounds of Socratic thought and listening really 
to Plato; but it is quite possible and reasonable 
to suppose that Socrates is relating the actual 
results of his own cogitation after a discussion with 
some revered and impressive counsellor. 
f In this dialogue the theory is only adumbrated 
for an exalted moment in convivial talk: its far- 
reaching developments in psychology and meta- 
physics are set forth in the Republic, Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, and elsewhere. Here, through the glow 
of poetic speculation, we get a glimpse, not merely 
of a logical theory, but of a whole philosophy or 
way of life—a progress towards complete enlighten- 
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ment which is commended to all who have opened 
their eyes enough to see that they walk in the 
shades of ignorance. The final stages, it seems, may 
be too difficult even for Socrates himself to com- 
prehend : thus with many hesitations and apologies 
the great master of inquiry seeks to communicate 
a thrilling adventure of his thought—a wondering 
recognition of the general “idea” or immaterial 
form which presides over all similar appearances in 
the material world. An absorbing thought, we are 
told, kept him standing in the street for some time 
before he joined the dinner-party : so here he shows 
us something of his endeavours to reach the summit 
of wisdom, and to move in a realm of absolute being 
which perhaps is beyond the utmost flight of philo- 
sophy. But the main thesis seeks to show how 
through the slavish trance of sensual charm we may 
pass with ever wakening and widening powers to the 
best and freest activity of our faculties, the con- 
templation of invisible, eternal verity. The lowest 
is linked with the highest; and it is noteworthy 
that Alcibiades’ eulogy of Socrates serves to fix 
_attention on the practical beginnings of the progress, 
by demonstrating that a rare intellectual communion 
may be built on the defeat of mere sensual aims. 

In the proportions of its design and the’ texture 
of its style the Symposium stands out from even the 
best writings of Plato as a marvel of artistic ease 
and grace. Translations have frequently succeeded 
in presenting his vivid picture of the social manners 
of the place and time, and much of the beauty of 
his eloquence ; but they have failed to transmit 
his brilliant characterization of the individual 
speakers in the style of their addresses. An 
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attempt has been made here to indicate in different 
sorts and degrees the “ euphuistic’”’ influence of 
Sicilian rhetoric in the speeches of Phaedrus, Pau- 
sanias, and Agathon; the “medical college”’ manner 
of Eryximachus; the racy, extravagant humour 
of Aristophanes; the lofty solemnity of Diotima ; 
and the frank, unbesoming tone of Alcibiades. 

The date of the opening conversation is about 
400 B.c.; the banquet itself was in 416 B.c. Apollo- 
dorus, whom we meet also in the Phaedrus (59), was 
noted for his enthusiastic attachment to Socrates 
in his last years; Aristodemus, who related to him 
the story of the banquet, was the Master’s intimate 
of an earlier time. Agathon, the brilliant and 
courteous host, has just won the prize with the first 
part of a “tetralogy” or group of four plays at a 
dramatic festival: he was born about 447 B.c., and 
studied rhetoric under Gorgias and _ Prodicus. 
Phaedrus, who makes the first speech at the party, 
was a disciple of Hippias (Protag. 315c), and a 
friend of Plato, who gave his name to the other 
dialogue (the Phaedrus) which especially deals with 
the subject of love. Pausanias, the next speaker, 
was a disciple of Prodicus (Protag. 315p) and a 
passionate admirer of Agathon; his speech is a 
typical “exhibition of the plausible, ornamental 
rhetoric of the literary sophists. Eryximachus, son 
of the physician Acumenus, followed his father’s 
profession and belonged to the great medical guild 
of the Asclepiadae. He has the unbending ‘gravity 
and cold, dogmatic utterance of the student and 
upholder of science. Aristophanes, the great comic 
poet and close contemporary of Agathon, had seized 
on the originality which distinguished Socrates from 
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the ordinary sophists, and also on his scientific 
learning and argumentative subtlety, to make him 
the central figure of fun in the Clouds (423 B.c.). 
Here he makes the theme of love the occasion for 
a satirical sketch, in his own fantastic spirit and 
brilliant style, of physiological theories of the day. 
Alcibiades (c. 450-404 B.c.) is shown at the height 
of his popularity, a year before he sailed with the 
Sicilian Expedition. The tipsy immodesty of his 
mood throws into noble relief the passionate warmth 
of his admiration for the character of Socrates. 


For fuller discussions of the Symposium readers 


are recommended to consult Jowett’s Introduction 


(1892), and Dr. R. G. Bury’s useful edition (1909). 
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~ e > 
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> / ” \ \ \ ” / > , 
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/ / \ > / 
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( \ 2) \ > bas \ ~ 
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~ ~ U 
dAAwy THv ToTE ev TH ovvdcitvm Trapayevonevwv, 
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a > A 
Tis pow Sinyetro axnKkows DoiwiKos Tod Dirimmov, 
” \ \ A > , > \ \ > A > \ 
efrn 5€ Kal oé cid€var. aAAa yap oddev etye aadés 
déyew: od odv por Siyynoa SiKadtaTtos yap «b 
Tovs Tob éraipou éyous dmayyedArew. mporepov 
d€ jot, 7 om os, elmré, ov avros Tapeyevov Th ovvov- 
ota raury }) od; Kayd erov bre Mavrdmacw 
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) \ ¢ lol 
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1 Nothing is known of this man. 
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Apollodorus tells his Companions how he heard 
about the Banquet 


ap. I believe I have got the story you inquire of 
pretty well by heart. The day before yesterday 

I chanced to be going up to town from my house in 

Phalerum, when one of my acquaintance caught 
sight of me from behind, some way off, and called. 
in a bantering tone —‘“ Hullo, Phalerian! TI say, 
Apollodorus, wait a moment.’ So I stopped and 
waited. Then, “ Apollodorus,” he said, “do you 
know, I have just been looking for you, as I want’ 
to hear all about the banquet that brought together 
Agathon and Socrates and Alcibiades and the rest *» 
_of that party, and what were the speeches they 

delivered upon love. For somebody else was 
relating to me the account he had from Phoenix,} 
son of Philip, and he mentioned that you knew it 
too. But he could not tell it at all clearly ; so you 
must give me the whole story, for you are the most 
proper reporter of your dear friend’s discourses. But 
first tell me this,” he went on; “ were you at that 
party yourself, or not ?’’ To which my answer was : 
“You have had anything but a clear account from 
your informant, if you suppose the party you are 
asking about to have been such a recent affair 
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epwrds, Wore Kal cme mapayeveoBan. "Eywye oy, 

Lint Ilo6ev, ap 8 éyd, & Travcwv; od ofc 
drt Toy éTav “Ayddav ev0dde ovK émded7) - 
pnkev, ad od & eya LeoKpdrer ovvdiaT piper Kal 
emyedes mremrotnwat EKGOTNS Tepas eldevar 6 Tu 
a Aeyn H ™paTTy, odderrw Tpia ery) eorty ; 7™po 
Tob O¢ TEPUTPEX@V_ omn TUXOYLL Kat otdjuevos tl 
mrovely ab Aubtepos 7) H otovodv, ovX HTTOV H od vovi, 
oldjrevos dety mavro. peGdXov mpdrrew 7 piroaogerv. 
Kal os, My) ox@a7’ » épn, GAN’ eizé pot MOTE eye- 
veTO 1) ovvovata try. Kaye elmov ott Laidwv 
OvTwV pav_ €Tl, OTE TH impor Tpaywdia Evin oev 
’Aydbwv, TH votepaia 7 Ta emwikia Clvev adrdos 
Te Kal of yopevtat. Ilavy, édy, dpa adda, ws 
éouev. GAA Tis cou Sinyetro;  adtos Yw- 
Kpatns; Ov pa ztov Ata, iy 8 éeyw, add’ do- 
TEp Potvuxe: "Apiorddypos 7) Hv Tis, Kvdabnvaeds, 
opLuKpos, avuToonTos Get: Tapayeyover S é& TH 
avvovoia, LwKpatovs epactis @v ev Tots pdAcora 
TOV TOTE, WS Euol SoKel. od pevTor GAAA Kal 
LwKparn ye evra HO avynpopnv wv exelvov AKovea, 
Kai por wpordyer Kabdmep exeivos Sinyetro. Ti 
oby, bn, od Sinyyjow por; mavTws be 9) 000s u) 
cis doy eEmuTynSEla Tropevomevors Kal yew Kal 
aKovew. 

Ovtw 81) Lovres apa. ods Adyous meph adrav 
emovovpicba, ob adore, omrep dipxopevos elmov, ovK ajLe- 
Aerijres eX. el ovv Set Kal op Sinyjoaobar, 
Tatra xpi moveiv. Kal yap éywye Kal dddws, 

1 én add. Burnet. 


' Probably Plato’s brother (Rep. 368 4). 
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that I could be included.” ‘‘So I did suppose,” 
he said. “‘ How so, Glaucon!?” gaid I. ‘‘ You 


must know it is many a year that Agathon has beenéis«:® * 


away from home and country, and not yet three ° 
years that I have been consorting with Socrates 
and making it my daily care to know whatever he 
says or does. Before that time, what with running 
about at random and thinking I did things, I was 
the wretchedest man alive; just as you are at 
present, thinking philosophy is none of your busi- 
ness.” “‘ Instead of jeering at me,’ he said, “ tell 
me when it was that this party took place.” 
“When you and I were only children,” I told him ; 
“on the occasion of Agathon’s victory with his 
first tragedy : the day after that of the dedicatory 
feast which he and his players held for its celebra- 
tion.” ‘Ah, quite a long while ago, it would 
seem,” said he; ‘‘ but who gave you the account 
of it? Socrates himself?” ‘‘ Goodness, no!” I 
answered. “It was the person who told Phoenix— 
Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, a little man, who 
went always barefoot. He was of the company 
there, being one of the chief among Socrates’ a¢ 
lovers at that time, I believe. But all the same, I“ , 
have since questioned Socrates on some details of * | 
the story I had from his friend, and he acknowledged 
them to be in accordance with his account.” “‘ Come 
then,” he said, dlet me have it now; and in fact 
the road up to/ town is well suited for telling and 
hearing as we go along.” 

So on we went, discoursing the while of this 
affair ; and hence, as I began by saying, I have it 
pretty well by heart. So, friends, if you too must 
hear the whole story, I had better tell it. For my 
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? 2 ” > \ ' A , 2AM 
ala, odk oida eywye ev prev yap Tots Adyots adel 
A > “ \ ~ 
TovovTos et cavT@ Te Kal Tots aAXos aypraivers 
mAnv UwKparovs. 
Ss "d lol 
Ean. °Q ¢didrrate, Kal d4Adv ye 81) dre otTw Sdia- 
a \ \ b] lol an 
voovpevos Kal mept ewavtod Kal mept tudv paivo- 
par Kal Taparrate ; 
” \ lol 
eT. Ov« d&vov wept tovrwr, *AmoAdSwpe, viv 
; ee > 7.7 > / / \ a 
epilew* GAN’ drrep ededpeOd cov, pur) GAAwWS Trojans, 
, U an 
adra Supynoat tives Hoav ot Adyo.. 
ST] a A 
an. “Hoav toivuy éxetvor towide twés: aAdov 
Seep a > a CA ¢ > tal a 
174 & €€ apyijs duiv ws exeivos Sunyetro kal eya meipa- 
copa dunyjoacbar. 


* His companion means; “I expect you quite deserve 
your name of crazy fanatic (for your general absorption in 
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own part, indeed, I commonly find that, setting aside 
the benefit I conceive they do me, I take an im- 
mense delight in any philosophic discourses, whether 
I speak them myself or hear them from others: 
whereas in the case of other sorts of talk—especially 
that of your wealthy, money-bag friends—I am 
not only annoyed myself but sorry for dear intimates 
like you, who think you are doing a great deal when 
you really do nothing at all. From your point of 
view, I daresay, I seem a hapless creature, and I 
think your thought is true. I, however, do not think 
it of you: I know it for sure. 

comp. You are the same as ever, Apollodorus,— 


always defaming your self and every one else! ‘ 


Your view, I take it,\is that all men alike are miser- 
able, save Socrates, and that your own plight is 
the worst. How you may have come by your 
title of “crazy,” 1 I do not know: though, of 
course, you are always like that in your way of 
speech—raging against yourself and everybody 
except Socrates. 

ap. My dear sir, obviously it must be a mere 
crazy aberration in me, to hold this opinion of 
myself and of you all ! 

comp. It is waste of time, Apollodorus, to wrangle 
about such matters now. Come, without more ado, 
comply with our request and relate how the speeches 
went. 

ap. Well then, they were somewhat as follows, 
—but stay, I must try and tell you all in order 
from the beginning, just as my friend told it 
to me. 


philosophy), because your vehement censure of yourself 
and others suggests it to me.” 
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1’ Aydéwr’ Lachmann: dyaédy Mss. 


1 The name Agathon resembles the Greek for good men’s 
in the proverb, which seems to have been: a’réuara 5’ dyabol 
ayabdv émt datras iacc (Athen. i. 8a; Bacchyl. fr. 33). The 
‘corruption’ consists in putting the dative “Ayd@wvr(:) for 
aya0Gv; though perhaps the reference is to another form of 
the proverb which had dey (cravens’) instead of dya@dv. 
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How Aristodemus fell in with Socrates and came 
to the Banquet 


He said that he met with Socrates fresh from the 
bath and wearing his best pair of slippers—quite 
rare events with him—and asked him whither he 
was bound in such fine trim. 

“To dinner at Agathon’s,” he answered. “I 
evaded him and his celebrations yesterday, fearing 
the crowd ; but I agreed to be present to-day. So 
I got myself up in this handsome style in order to 
be a match for my handsome host. Now tell me,” 
said he, “ do you feel in the mood for going unasked 
to dinner?” he» wd. qyru b D Gatreraeh, , 

“For anything,” he said he replied, “ that you 
may bid me do.” x 

“Come along then,” he said; ‘“let™us corrupt 
the proverb with a new version : 


What if they go of their own accord, 
The good men to our Goodman’s! board ? 


Though indeed Homer? may be said to have not 
merely corrupted the adage, but debauched it: 
for after setting forth Agamemnon as a man 
eminently good at warfare, and Menelaus as only 
‘a spearman spiritless,’ he makes the latter come 
unbidden to the banquet of the former, who was 
offering sacrifice and holding a feast; so the worse 
man was the guest of the better.” 

To this my friend’s answer, as he told me, was: 
“T am afraid mine, most likely, is a case that fits 
not your version, Socrates, but Homer’s—a dolt 
coming unbidden to the banquet of a scholar. Be 

2 Tl. xvii. 587 Mevéd\aov trerpécas, bs 7d mdpos ye wadOaxds 


aixunrhs, and ii. 408 adrouaros d¢ ol HAVE Bony ayalds Mevédaos. 
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175 “Omobev euod dptu elojer: adda Oavudlw Kai 

+ ea a nN ” 
avTos Tod av «ln. 

Od oxeépy, ébn, wat, ddvar rov *"Aydbwva, Kat 


1 dpa... rl Badham: dpa, &pa,,. Tl... . 7h Mss. 
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sure, then, to have your excuse quite ready when 
you bring me; for I shall not confess to coming 
unasked, but only on your invitation.” 

““Tf two go along together,’” he remarked, 
there’s one before another’! in devising what 
we are tosay. Well, let’s go.” 

After some such conversation, he told me, they 
started off. Then Socrates, becoming absorbed in 
his own thoughts by the way, fell behind him as 
they went; and when my friend began to wait 
for him he bade him go on ahead. So he came to 
Agathon’s house, and found the door open; where 
he found himself in a rather ridiculous position. 
For he was met immediately by a servant from 
within, who took him where the company was 
reclining, and he found them just about to dine. 
However, as soon as Agathon saw him—‘ Ha, 
Aristodemus,” he cried, “ right welcome to a place 
at table with us! Ifyou came on some other errand, 


see 


put it off to another time: only yesterday I went ,.. ., 


round to invite you, but failed to see you. But — 
how is it you do not bring us Socrates ? ” 
_ At that I turned back for Socrates, he said, but 
‘saw no sign of him coming after me: so I told them 
how I myself had come along with Socrates, since he 
had asked me to dine with them. 

“Very good of you to come,” he said, “ but 
where is the man?” 

“He was coming in just now behind me: I am 
wondering myself where he can be.” 

“* Go at once,” said Agathon to the servant, ‘‘ and 


1 Of. Il. x. 224 ob re dv’ épxouéve, kal Te rpd 8 rod évinoey 
bnrws Képdos én, “if two go along together, there’s one to 
espy before another how a profit may be had.” 
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1 @uev Bast: éueé Mss. 
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see if you can fetch in Socrates. You, Aristodemus, 
take a place by Eryximachus.” 

So the attendant washed him and made him 
ready for reclining, when another of the servants 
came in with the news that our good Socrates had re- 
treated into their neighbours’ porch; there he was 
standing, and when bidden to come in, he refused. 

“ How strange!’ said Agathon, “ you must go 
on bidding him, and by no means let him go.” 

But this Aristodemus forbade: ‘ No,” said he, 
“let him alone; it is a habit he has. Occasionally 
he turns aside, anywhere at random, and there he 
stands. He will be here presently, I expect. So 
do not disturb him ; let him be.” 

“Very well then,” said Agathon, “‘ as you judge 
best. Come, boys,’’ he called to the servants, 
“ serve the feast for the rest of us. You are to set 
on just whatever you please, when you find no 
one to direct you (this method I have never_tried 
before). Porday you are to imagine that I and 
all the company here have come on your invitation : 
so look after us, and earn our compliments.” 

Thereupon, he said, they all began dinner, but 
Socrates did not arrive; and though Agathon ever 
and anon gave orders that they should go and fetch 
him, my friend would not allow it. When he did 
come, it was after what, for him, was no great delay, 
as they were only about half-way through dinner. 
Then Agathon, who happened to be sitting alone 
in the lowest place, said: “ Here, Socrates, come 
sit by me, so that by contact with you I may have 
some benefit from that piece of wisdom that occurred 
to you there in the porch. Clearly you have made 


4 This clause is probably an “ aside ”’ to his guests. 
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the discovery and got hold of it ; for you would not 
have come away before.” 

Then Socrates sat down, and—‘ How fine it would 
be, Agathon,” he said, “if wisdom were a sort of 
thing that could flow out of the one of us who is 
fuller into him who is emptier, by our mere contact 
with each other, as water will flow through wool from 
the fuller cup into the emptier. If such is indeed 
the case with wisdom, I set a great value on my 
sitting next to you: I look to be filled with excellent 
wisdom drawn in abundance out of you. My own 
is but meagre,-as disputable’ as a dream; but 
yours is bright and expansive, as the other day 
we saw it shining forth from your youth, strong and 
splendid, in the eyes of more than thirty thousand 
Greeks.” af 3 yor 

“You rude mocker, Socrates!” said Agathon. 
“A little later on you and I shall go to law on this 
matter of our wisdom, and Dionysus shall be our 
judge. For the present, let the dinner be your 
first concern.” 

After this, it seems, when Socrates had taken his 
place and had dined with the rest, they made 
libation and sang a chant to the god and so forth, 
as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking. 
Then Pausanias opened a conversation after this 
manner: “ Well, gentlemen, what mode of drinking 
will suit us best? For my part, to tell the truth, Iam 
in very poor form as a result of yesterday’s bout, 
and I claim a little relief; it is so, I believe, with 
most of you, for you were at yesterday’s party : so 
considerywhat method of drinking would suit us 
best.” (tha genflt metho DY» 

On this Aristophanes observed: “ Now that, 
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Pausanias, is a good suggestion of yours, that we 
make a point of consulting our comfort in our cups : 
for I myself am one of those who got such a soaking 
yesterday.” 

When Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, heard this; 
“ You are quite right, sirs,” he said; ‘“ and there is 
yet one other question on which I request your 
opinion, as to what sort of condition Agathon finds 
himself in for drinking.”’ 

“No, no,” said Agathon, “I am not in good 
condition for it either.” 

“It would be a piece of luck for us, I take it,” 
the other went on, “that is, for me, Aristodemus, 
Phaedrus, and our friends here, if you who are the 
stoutest drinkers are now feeling exhausted. We, of 
course, are known weaklings. Socrates I do not count 
in the matter: he is fit either way, and will be content 
with whichever choice we make. Now as it appears 


that nobody here present is eager for copious . 


draughts, perhaps it will be the less irksome to you 
if I speak of intoxication, and tell you truly what it 
is. The practice of medicine, I find, has made this 
clear to me—that drunkenness is harmful to mankind; 
and neither would I myself agree, if I could help it, 
to an excess of drinking, nor would I recommend it 
to another, especially when his head is still heavy 
from a bout of the day before.” 

Here Phaedrus of Myrrhinus intervened with 
these words: ‘‘ Why, you know I always obey you, 
above all in medical matters ; and so now will the 
rest of us, if they are well advised.” Then all of 
them, on hearing this, consented not to make 
their present meeting a tipsy affair, but to drink 
just_as it might serve their pleasure. 
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“Since it has been resolved, then,”’ said Eryxi- 
machus, “that we are to drink only so much as 
each desires, with no constraint on any, I next 
propose that the flute-girl who came in just now 
be dismissed : let her pipe to herself or, if she likes, 


to the women-folk within, but let us seek our enter- /~ ; 
tainment to-day in conversation. I am ready, if you“ '~/ 


so desire, to suggest what sort of discussion it should 
Be.” 
Eryaimachus proposes the Theme of Love 


They all said they did so desire, and bade him 
make his proposal. So Eryximachus proceeded : 
“ The beginning of what I have to say is in the words 
of Euripides’ Melanippe, for ‘not mine the tale’ 1} 
that I intend to tell; it comes from Phaedrus here. 
He is constantly complaining to me and saying,— 
Is it not a curious thing, Eryximachus, that while 
other gods have hymns and psalms indited in their 
honour by the poets, the god of Love, so ancient 
and so great, has had no song of praise composed 
for him by a single one of all the many poets that 
‘ever have been? And again, pray consider our 
worthy professors, and the eulogies they frame 
of Hercules and others in prose,—for example, 
the excellent Prodicus.2 This indeed is not so 
surprising ; but I recollect coming across a book by 


somebody, in which I found Salt superbly lauded }...0« 


for its usefulness, and many more such matters I 
could show you celebrated there. To think of all 
this bustle about such trifles, and not a single man 
ever essaying till this day to make a fitting hymn 
Choice of esate (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21), where the appeal 
of Virtue prevails over that of Vice. 
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to Love! So great a god, and so neglected! 


Now I think Phaedrus’s protest a very proper one. 


Accordingly I am not only desirous of obliging him” 


with a contribution of my own, but I also pronounce 
the present to be a fitting occasion for us here 


assembled to honour the god. So if you on your /, , 


part approve, we might pass the time well enough 


ml Bd 


in discourses ; for my opinion is that we ought each | 


of us to make a speech in turn, from left to right, 
praising Love as beautifully as he can. Phaedrus 
shall open first; for he has the topmost place at 
table, and besides is father of our debate.”’ 

“No one, Eryximachus,” said Socrates, ‘‘ will vote 
against you: I do not see how I could myself decline, 
when I set up to understand nothing but love-matters; 
nor could Agathon and Pausanias either, nor yet 
Aristophanes, who divides his time between Dionysus 
and Aphrodite; nor could any other of the persons 
I see before me. To ‘be sure, we who sit at the 
bottom do not get a fair chance: but if the earlier 
speakers rise nobly to the occasion, we shall be quite 
content. So now let Phaedrus, with our best wishes, 
make a beginning and give us a eulogy of Love.” 

To this they assented one and all, bidding him 
do as Socrates said. Now the entire speech in 
each case was beyond Aristodemus’s recollection, 
and so too the whole of what he told me is beyond 
mine : but those parts which, on account also of the 
speakers, I deemed most memorable, I will tell you 
successively as they were delivered. 


The Speech of Phaedrus 
- First then, as I said, he told me that the speech 
of Phaedrus began with points of this sort—that 
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Love was a great god, among men ‘and gods a 
marvel; and this appeared in many ways, but 
notably in his birth. “ Of the most venerable are 
the honours of this god, and the proof of it is this : 
parents of Love there are none, nor are any recorded 
in either prose or verse. Hesiod says that Chaos 
came first into being— 


and thereafter rose 
Broad-breasted Earth, sure seat of all for aye, 
And Love.! 


Acusilaus? also agrees with Hesiod, saying that after 
Chaos were born these two, Earth and Love. Par- 
menides says of Birth that she ‘invented Love 
before all other gods.’ 8 


“Thus Love is by various authorities allowed to ; 
be of most venerable standing ; and as most vener- | 


able, he is the cause of all our highest blessings. I 
for my part am at a loss to say what greater blessing 
a man can have in earliest youth than an honourable 
lover, or a lover than an honourable favourite. For 


the guiding principle we should choose for all our | 


days, if we are minded to live a comely life, cannot | 
“be acquired either by kinship or office or wealth’ 


or anything so well as by Love. What shall I call 
this power? The shame that we feel for shameful 


things, and ambition for what is noble; without | 


which it is impossible for city or person to perform 
‘any high and noble deeds. Let me then say that 
aman in love, should he be detected in some shameful 
act or in a cowardly submission to shameful treat- 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 116 foll. 

2 An Argive compiler of genealogies in the first part of 
the fifth century B.c. 

3 Parmen. fr. 132; Aristot. Met. i. 4, 984 b. 
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ment at another’s hands, would not feel half so 
much distress at anyone observing it, whether 
father or comrade or anyone in the world, as when 
his favourite did ; and in the selfsame way we see 
how the beloved is especially ashamed before his 
lovers when he is observed to be about some shameful 
business. So that if we could somewise contrive to 
have a city or an army composed of lovers and their 
favourites,| they could not be better citizens of 
their country than by thus refraining from all that 
is base in a mutual rivalry for honour; and such 
-men as these, when fighting side by side, one might 


almost consider able to make even a little band p 
victorious over all the world. For a man in love ~~” 


would surely choose to have all the rest of the host ‘> “ 
rather than his favourite see him forsaking his station ~ 


or flinging away his arms; sooner than this, he |... 


would prefer to die many deaths: while, as for - 


leaving his favourite in the lurch, or not succouring 
him in his peril, no man is such a craven that Love’s 
own influence cannot inspire him with a valour 
that makes him equal to the bravest born; and 
_without doubt what Homer calls a‘ fury a ue 

by a god in certain heroes is the effect produced on 
lovers by Love’s peculiar power. 

“Furthermore, only such as are in love will 
consent to die for others; not merely men will do 
it, but women too. Sufficient witness is borne to 
this statement before the people of Greece by 
Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, who alone was willing 
to die for her husband, though he had both father 


1 There was such a “sacred band”? (iepds Adxos) at Thebes, 

which distinguished itself at Leuctra (371 B.c.). 
_* Homer, Jl. x. 482, xv. 262. 
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and mother. So high did her love exalt her over 
them in kindness, that they were proved alien to 
their son and but nominal relations ; and when she 
achieved this deed, it was judged so noble by gods 
as well as men that, although among all the many 
doers of noble deeds they are few and soon counted | 
to whom the gods have granted the privilege of 


having their souls sent up again from Hades, hers *«« 


they thus restored in admiration of her act. In 
this manner even the gods give special honour to 
zeal and courage in concerns of love. But Orpheus, 
son of Oeagrus, they sent back with failure from 
Hades, showing him only a wraith of the woman 
for whom he came; her real self they would not 
bestow, for he was accounted to have gone upon 
a coward’s quest, too like the minstrel that he was, 
and to have lacked the spirit to die as Alcestis did 
for the sake of love, when he contrived the means of 
entering Hades alive. Wherefore they laid upon 
him the penalty he deserved, and caused him to 
meet his death at the hands of women: whereas 
Achilles, son of Thetis, they honoured and sent to 
his place in the Isles of the Blest,1 because having 
learnt from his mother that he would die as surely 
as he slew Hector,” but if he slew him not, would 
return home and end his days an aged man, he 
bravely chose to go and rescue his lover Patroclus, 
avenged him, and sought death not merely in his 
behalf but in haste to be joined with him whom 
death had taken. For this the gods so highly 
admired him that they gave him distinguished 
honour, since he set so great a value on his lover. 


1 Pindar, Ol. ii. 78 foll. (Homer, Od. xi. 467 foll., places 
him in Hades). 2 Homer, Jl. xviii. 96. 
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And Aeschylus1 talks nonsense when he says that 
it was Achilles who was in love with Patroclus ; for he 
excelled in beauty not Patroclus alone but assuredly 
all the other heroes, being still beardless and, more- 
over, much the younger, by Homer’s account.2. For in 
truth there is no sort of valour more respected by the 
gods than this which comes of love; yet they are even 
more admiring and delighted and beneficent when 
the beloved is fond of his lover than when the lover 
is fond of his favourite ; since a lover, filled as he 
is with a god, surpasses his favourité in divinity. 
This is the reason why they honoured Achilles above 
Alcestis, giving him his abode in the Isles of the Blest. 
“So there is my description of Love—that he is 
the most venerable and valuable of the gods, and 
that he has sovereign power to provide all virtue 
and happiness for men whether living or departed.” 


The Speech of Pausanias 


Such in the main was Phaedrus’ speech as re- 
ported to me. It was followed by several others, 
which my friend could not recollect at all clearly ; 
_so he passed them over and related that of Pausanias, 
which ran as follows: ‘‘ I do not consider, Phaedrus, 
our plan of speaking a good one, if the rule is simply 
that we are to make eulogies of Love. If Love were 
only one, it would be right ; but, you see, he is not 
one, and this being the case, it would be more correct 
to have it previously announced what sort we ought 
to praise. Now this defect I will endeavour to 
amend, and will first decide on a Love who deserves 
our praise, and then will praise him in terms worthy 
of his godhead. We are all aware that there is no 

1 Aesch. Myrm. fr. 135-136. 2 Homer, JI. xi. 786. 
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Aphrodite or Love-passion without a Love. True, if 
that goddess were one, then Love would be one: 
but since there are two of her, there must needs be 
two Loves also. Does. anyone doubt that she is 
double? Surely there is the elder, of no mother 
born, but daughter of Heaven, whence we name her 
Heavenly ;1_ while the younger was the child of 
Zeus and Dione, and her we call Popular2 It 
follows then that of the two Loves also the one ought 
to be called Popular, as fellow-worker with the one 
of those goddesses, and the other Heavenly. All 
gods, of course, ought to be praised : but none the 
less I must try to describe the faculties of each of 
these two. For of every action it may be observed 
that as acted by itself it is neither noble nor base. 
For instance, in our conduct at this moment, whether 
we drink or sing or converse, none of these things 
is noble in itself ; each only turns out to be such in 
the doing, as the manner of doing it may be. For 
when the doing of it is noble and right, the thing 
itself becomes noble ; when wrong, it becomes base. 
So also it is with loving, and Love is not in every case 
noble or worthy of celebration, but only when he 
impels us to love in a noble manner. 

“Now the Love that belongs to the Popular 
Aphrodite is in very truth popular and does his 
work at haphazard: this is the Love we see in the 
meaner sort of men; who, in the first place, love 
women as well as boys; secondly, where they love, 
they are set on the body more than the soul; and 
thirdly, they choose the most witless people they 
can find, since they look merely to the accomplish- 
ment and care not if the manner be noble or no. 
1 Herod. i. 105, 131; Pausan, i. 146. 2 Pausan. i, 22. 3. 
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Hence they find themselves doing everything at 
haphazard, good or its opposite, without distinction : 
for this Love proceeds from the goddess who is far 
the younger of the two, and who in her origin 
partakes of both female and male. But the other 
Love springs from the Heavenly goddess who, 
firstly, partakes not of the female but only of the 
male; and secondly, is the elder, untinged with 
wantonness : wherefore those who are inspired by 
this Love betake them to the male, in fondness for 
what has the robuster nature and a larger share of 
mind. Even in the passion for boys you may note 
the way of those who are under the single incitement 
of this Love: they love boys only when they begin 
to acquire some mind—a growth associated with 
that of down on their chins. For I conceive that 
those who begin to love them at this age are prepared 
to be always with them and share all with them 
as long as life shall last: they will not take ad- 
vantage of a boy’s green thoughtlessness to deceive 
him and make a mock of him by running straight 
off to another. Against this love of boys a law 
should have been enacted, to prevent the sad waste 
of attentions paid to an object so uncertain: for 
who can tell where a boy will end at last, vicious or 
virtuous in body and soul? Good men, however, 
voluntarily make this law for themselves, and it is 
a rule which those ‘popular’ lovers ought to be 
forced to obey, just as we force them, so far as we 
can, to refrain from loving our freeborn women. 
These are the persons responsible for the scandal 
which prompts some to say it is a shame to gratify 
one’s lover: such are the cases they have in view, 
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for they observe all their reckless and wrongful 
doings ; and surely, whatsoever is done in an orderly 
_and lawful manner can never justly bring reproach. 
_ “ Further, it is easy to note the rule with regard to 
love in other cities: there it is laid down in simple 
terms, while ours here is complicated. For in Elis 
and Boeotia and where there is no skill in speech 
they have simply an ordinance that it is seemly 
to gratify lovers, and no one whether young or old 
will call it shameful, in order, I suppose, to save 
themselves the trouble of trying what speech can 
do to persuade the youths ; for they have no ability 
for speaking. But in Jonia and many other regions 
where they live under foreign sway, it is counted a 
disgrace. Foreigners hold this thing, and all train- 
ing in philosophy and sports, to be disgraceful, 
because of their despotic government; since, I 
presume, it is not to the interest of their princes 
to have lofty notions engendered in their subjects, 
or any strong friendships and communions ; all of 
which Love is pre-eminently apt to create. It is 
a lesson that our despots learnt by experience ; 
for Aristogeiton’s love and Harmodius’s friendship 
grew to be so steadfast that it wrecked their 
power. Thus where it was held a disgrace to 
gratify one’s lover, the tradition is due to the evil 
ways of those who made such a law—that is, to 
the encroachments of the rulers and to the cowardice 
of the ruled. But where it was accepted as honour- 
able without any reserve, this was due to a sluggish- 
ness of mind in the law-makers. In our city we 
have far better regulations, which, as I said, are 
not so easily grasped. 
“Consider, for instance, our saying that it is more 
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honourable to love openly than in secret, especially 
when the beloved excels not so much in beauty as 
in nobility and virtue; and again, what a wonderful 
encouragement a lover gets from us all: we have 
no thought of his doing anything unseemly, and 
success in his pursuit is counted honourable and 
failure disgraceful; and how in his endeavours for 
success our law leaves him a free hand for performing ..’ 
such admirable acts as may win him praise; _ while « 
the same acts, if attempted for any other purpose ° 
or effect to which one might be inclined, would” 
bring one nothing in return but the sharpest reproach. 
For suppose that with the view of gaining money 
from another, or some office, or any sort of influence, 
a man should allow himself to behave as lovers 
commonly do to their favourites—pressing their 
suit with supplications and entreaties, binding 
themselves with vows, sleeping on doorsteps, and 
submitting to such slavery as no slave would ever 
endure—both the friends and the enemies of such 
a man would hinder his behaving in such fashion ; 
for while the latter would reproach him with adula- 
‘tion and ill-breeding, the former would admonish 
him and feel ashamed of his conduct. But in a 
lover all such doings only win him favour: by free 
grant of our law he may behave thus without 
reproach, as conmpassing a most honourable end. 
Strangest of all,’he alone in the vulgar opinion has 
indulgence from the gods when he forsakes the y 
vow he has sworn; for the vow of love-passion, 
they say, is no vow. So true it is that both gods 
and men have given absolute licence to the lover, 


1 Cf. Sophocles, fr. 694 8pxous de power els Téppay eyo 
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Kards. movnpos & éoriv éxetvos 6 €paor7s 6 
mdvdn|L0s, 6 Too odpatos waMov | y Tijs puxis 
E epav Kal yap ovdée MOVES | €o7w, are ov Hovifov 
epav mpdypatos. dua yap TQ TOO owparos 
avlet AjyovTr, obtep Hypa, “ olyerau amomTd- 
[uevos, mo\ovs Aoyous Kal droaxéoets Kar 
avayvvas' 6 O€ rob 70ovs ypnotod dvtos €paorns 
184 dua Biouv juevel, dre poviwuey ouvraKets. TouTous 67) 
Bovrerau ) aLEeTEpos vomos €d Kat Karas Bacavi- 
ew, Kal Tots _ bev Xapicacbar, Tovs d€ dSiadevyewv. 
dua Tadra obv Tots pev SucdKew moapaxedeverat, 
Tois dé Pevyew, aywvoberav Kat Bacavilwy moré- 
1 ératpo. Heindorf: érepor mss. 
1 So Agamemnon speaks of the dream which brought 


him a message through the lips of Nestor (Homer, JI. ii. 71). 
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e x su Wier te 
as our Athenian law provides. Thus far} then, we ../...+ 


have ground for supposing that here in our city 
both loving some one and showing affection to one’s 
lover are held in highest honour. But it-happens 
that.fathers put tutors in charge of their boys when 
they are beloved, to prevent them from conversing 
with their lovers : “the tutor has striét“injunctions 


on the matter, and when they observe a boy to be | rie ‘i . 


guilty of such a thing his, playmates and fellows 
reproach him, while his reproachers are not in their 
turn withheld or upbraided by their elders as speaking 
amiss; and)from this it might rather be inferred 
that his behaviour is held to be a great disgrace 
in Athens. Yet the truth of it, I think, is this: 
the affair is no simple thing; you remember we 
said that by itself it was neither noble nor base, 
but that it was noble if nobly conducted, and 
base if basely. (To do the thing’ basely_is to gratify 
a wicked man in a wicked manner: ‘nobly’ 
means having to do with a good man in a 
noble manner. By ‘ wicked’ we mean that popular 
lover, who craves the body rather than the soul: 
as he is not in love with what abides, he himself is 
not abiding’As soon as the bloom of the body 
he so loved begins to fade he ‘ flutters off and is 
gone, ! leaving all his speeches and promises dis- 
honoured: whereas the lover of a nature that is 
worthy abides throughout life, as being fused into 
one with the abiding. , gf, s: a4 le » 

“Now our law has a sure and excellent test for 
the trial of these persons, showing which are to be 
favoured and which to be shunned. In the one case, 
accordingly, it encourages pursuit, but flight in the 
other, applying ordeals and tests in each case, 


- 
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pov TOTe eorw 6 épav Kat TOTEpwv 6 EpU[evOs. 
ottw 81 b70 ravrns Ths airias mp@rov pey TO 
aAioKkeoBau Taxo aioxpov vevomtoTat, va xpovos 
eyyevnTat, és 57 doxet Ta TrOAAG Kadds Bacavilew: 
éreita TO 70 Xpnedroy Kal v7o moAuruc@v 

B duvapewv drdvat alaxpov, edv Te KAKOS m&oxov 
mre) Kab a) KapTepnon, av T evepyeToupevos 
eis Ypnjpwata 7 «ts Suampagets moduruKas pe) KaTa- 
dpovyjan ovdev yap SoKxet to’rwy ovre BéBasov 
ovTe povipmov evar, xwpls Tod pynde TeduKévar am” 
aitav yevvaiav gidiavy pia 82) Acimeras TH 
HeeTepw vdoum odds, et péAder Kadds yapretobax 

C €pacrH mawdicd. eoTe yap Hutlvy vopos, WoTep emt 
Tots epaotats jv dovAcvew eOédovra FvTwodv Sov- 
Aciav mouduKcots Ha Kodakelay eivat pndé émovetde- 
OTOV, OUTW on Kat aAAn pola povn dovreia € exovatos 
Neirerat obK Emrovetdiatos: avrn S€é eoTw 1 Tept 
THY ApETHV. 

Nevopuorae yap 57) mpiy, eav Ts Oddy twa 
Deparrevew Tyyovpevos du” éxetvov dyetveov eoeoban 
7 KaTO copiay Twa 7 Kata dAdo orvody _H€pos 
aperijs, adTn ad 1 €Bedodovdreia odK aicypa etva 
odde Kodarceta. det 57) TW VOUW TOUTW ovpBahety 

D eis TAvTOV, TOV TE TrEpt 77 mawepaoriay Kal Tov 
mept THY pirdocodiay Te Kal Tv aAAny * apeTyv, et 
peArer ovpPhvas KaAov yeveoBat TO epaors Ta- 
duKa xapicacbar. oTav yep els TO avo eAOwow 
epaorns TE Kal TaLouKd, vowov EXwv exdrepos, 6 
pev Xapwoapuevors mrauducots OmmpeT av OTLOOY 
Sixaiws dy daypeteiv, 6 S€ TH mowbvr. adrov 
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whereby we are able to rank the lover and the beloved 
on this side or on that. And so it is for this reason 
that our convention, regards a quick capitulation 
as a disgrace: for there ought, first, to be a certain 
interval—the generally approved touchstone — of 
time ; and, second, it is disgraceful if the surrender 
is due to gold or public preferment, or is a mere 
cowering away from the endurance of ill-treatment, 


or shows the youth not properly contemptuous of 4¢ 


such benefits as he may receive in pelf or political 
success. For in these there appears nothing stead- 
fast or abiding, unless it be the impossibility of 
their producing a noble friendship. One way 
remains in our custom whereby a favourite may 
rightly gratify his lover: it is our rule that, just as 
in the case of the lovers it was counted no flattery 


or scandal for them to be willingly and utterly — 


enslaved to their favourites, so there is left one sort 
of voluntary thraldom which is not scandalous; I 
mean, in the cause of virtue. 

“ It is our settled tradition that when a man freely 
devotes his service to another in the belief that his 
friend will make him better in point of wisdom, 
it may be, or in any of the other parts of virtue, 
this willing bondage also is no sort of baseness 
or flattery. Let us compare the two rules—one 
dealing with the passion for boys, and the other 
with the love of wisdom and all virtuous ways: by 
this we shall see if we are to conclude it a good thing 
that a favourite should gratify his lover. For when 
lover and favourite come together, each guided by 
his own rule—on the one side, of being justified in 
doing any service to the favourite who has obliged 
him, and on the other, of being justified in showing 
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/ \ > \ , ~ ¢ ~ an ¢ 
codov te Kat ayaboy dixaiws ad orvotv av vroup- 
~ tal \ c \ 4 > 4 
yav <iroupyeiv>,' Kal 6 pev Svvdpevos els Ppovn- 


Eow Kat tiv ddAdnv apetiy ovpBdAdrcofa, 6 Se 


/ 7 / \ A + / a 
Sedpevos eis Taldevow Kal tiv dAAnv codiav KTa- 
aba, TOTE 81) TOVTWY oVVLdYTwWY eis TadTOV TV 

~ ~ N 
vopwv povaxod evtat0a ovpmimter TO Kadov elvas 
WU cd a tf y + A > lot 
qauua epaoth xapicdoba, ddrAoH Sé oddapod. 


se Bases \ 2é 05 Se > 2 ee SEN 
|) €7l TOUTW KAL € ATrAaTH Val OVOEV ALONOOV™ ETT 


N a ” a \ ? a > , 
dé tots dAXos maou Kal e€arraTwperw aioxvyvnv 


185 bé \ / > / ? a e vs , 
pel KQL [L7). el yap Tis €paoTn Ws TTAOVOLW 


] 


“ 


mAovTov éveka xapiodmevos e€arraTnbein Kal mr 
AdBou xpyjpwata, avadavevtos TOO €pactod wEvyTos, 
ovoev ATTov atcypov: Soke? yap 6 ToLwodTos 76 ye 
adTod emideifar, OTL evexa ypnudtwv oTiodv av 
oTwotv-dmypeTot, Toro dé od Kaddv. Kata TOV 
adrov 87 Adyov Kav et Tis Ms ayaI@ Yaprodyevos 

\ ? \ ¢ > / > / \ \ / 
Kal adTos Ws apeivwv ecdpevos dia THY didiav Tod 
épactod eéarrarnbety, avadhavévtos éxetvov KaKod 
Kal od KexTnuévov aperyv, uws Kady % amdry: 
Soke? yap ad Kat obtos TO kal” adrov SednAwKevar, 
OTe apeThs y’ evexa Kal Too BeATiwv yevéobar trav 
av mavtt mpoOuunbein, todTo Sé ad mavrwy Kdd- 
Aorov: ottw mdvTws ye Kaddv apeTis evera yapt- 
Ceobae. 

Obrés €oTW 6 THs ovpavias Oeod € Epas Kal ovpa- 
vios Kat T7oAAod d&vos Kal méAeu Kal Bubraus, TOA- 
Av emyueAcvay dvayKalay movetobat mpos dperiy 


C rov TE epavra advTov avToo Kat TOV €pwevov' ot 


1 Sroupyav <broupyety> Baiter. 
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‘my ‘attentions to the friend who makes him wise 
and good; the elder of his plenty contributing to 
intellectual and all other excellence, the younger 
in his paucity acquiring education and all learned 
arts: only then, at the meeting of these two 
principles in one place, only then and there, and 
in no other case, can it befall that a favourite 
may honourably indulge his lover. To have such 
hopes deceived is no disgrace ; while those of any 
other sort must be disgraceful, whether deceived or 


not. Tor suppose that a youth had a lover he deemed 


to be wealthy and, after obliging him for the sake 
of his wealth, were to find himself deceived and no 
money to be got, since the lover proved to be poor ; 
this would be disgraceful all the same; since the 
youth may be said to have revealed his character, 
and shown himself ready to do anyone any service 
for pelf, and this is not honourable. By the same 
token, when a youth gratifies a friend, supposing 
him to be a good man and expecting to be made 
better himself as a result of his lover’s affection, 
and then finds he is deceived, since his friend proves 
to be vile and destitute of virtue; even so the 
deception is honourable. For this youth is also 


held to have discovered his nature, by showing / 
that he would make anyone the object of his utmost” 


ardour for the sake of virtuous improvement ; and 
this by contrast is supremely honourable. Thus by 
all means it is right to bestow this favour for the 
sake of virtue. | 

“This is the Love that belongs to the Heavenly 
Goddess, heavenly itself and precious to both public 
and private life ; for this compels lover and beloved 
alike to feel a zealous concern for their own virtue. 
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oe | eTEpoe mévres Tis érépas, THs mravOn[Lov. Ta0- 
To oot, édn, ws ex Tod mapaxphua, & Daidpe, 
aept "Epwros cupBdard oma. 

Tlavoaviouv de TOVTAILEVOV, Siddoxover yap pe 
ica Aéyew otTwot of codoi, ep 6 "AptorddnjLos 
dev pev "Aptorodavy Aéyew, tuxev de adr@ TWae 
} v770 TAnoHovAs 7 7 d76 Twos dAXov Adyya emume- 
mrocvtav Kal ovdx oldy Te elvat Agyew, aX’ eizretv 

D atrov—ev TH Kdtw yap adrod Tov tatpov "Epugi- 
paxov KataKketabar—"Q "Epvgiwaxe, Sixatos el 7 
Tadoat pe THs huvyyos 7 A€yew dep euod, ews 
av eya) Tavowpa. Kal TOV "Epugiuwaxov etrretv 
“AMa Toujow dpporepa Tatra, eye peev yap €p@ 
év TO O@ [epet, ov & emevdav mavon, ev TO eu" 
év @ & av eyo A€yeo, €av jev cou ebeAn dmvevort 
éyovte moAvdv xpdovov maveoba n AVyE> ei de He}, 

E ware avakoyyuAiacov. «i 8 dpa mavu loxupa 
coTw, dvadoBav Te Towdrov ol Kynoats® av Thy 
piva, mrdpe: Kat ea TobTo Tounons drag 7) 7 dis, Kal 
el mdavu loxupa €oTt, Tmavoerat. Odk a av G8dvous de- 
yov, Pavat TOV °A prorogdi eyw S€ tabdra Troujow. 

Kizety 57) tov *Epv&ijuaxyov, Aoxet Tolvuv peo 
avayKatov «ivar, emetds) Ilavoavias dpuroas emi 

186 Tov Adyov KaAds ody tkavds amerédece, Seiv 
eme Treipdobat Tédos embetvar TH ASyw. TO pev 
yap Sumoby eivat TOV TEpwra. Soxet [ou Kadd@s 
dveAcabau dtu dé od pdvov eotly emt Tats puyats 


1 kvijoas Wyttenbach: xuwjcats Mss. 


1 The punning assonance alludes to those sophists who 
developed the etymological suggestions of Heracleitus and 
Aeschylus into mere sound-effects for prose. A more serious 
philological development is discussed in Cratylus, 396. 
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But lovers of the other sort belong all to the other 
Goddess, the Popular. Such, Phaedrus, is the con- 
tribution I am able to offer you, on the spur of the 
moment, towards the discussion of Love.”’ 
Pausanias’ praise made a pause with this phrase— 
you see what jingles the schoolmen are teaching 
me!1! The next speaker, so Aristodemus told me, 
was to have been Aristophanes: but a surfeit or 
some other cause had chanced to afflict him with 
a hiccough, which prevented him from speaking ; and 
he could only just say to Eryximachus the doctor, 


whose place was next below him, “ I look to you, “| «. 


Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccough, or to, 
speak in my stead until I can stop it.” “ Why, I 
will do both,” replied Eryximachus “for I will take 
your turn for speaking, and when you have stopped 
it, you shall take mine. But during my speech, 
if on your holding your breath a good while the 
hiccough chooses to stop,\well and good ;~ otherwise, 
you must gargle with some water. If, however, it 
is a very stubborn one, take something that will 
tickle your nostrils, and sneeze :, do this once or 
twice, and though it be of the stubbornest, it will 
stop.” “Start away with your speech,” said 
Aristophanes, “ and I will do as you advise.” 


‘ The Speech of Eryximachus 


~ Then Eryximachus spoke as follows: ‘‘ Well then, 
since Pausanias did not properly finish off the speech 
he began so well, I must do my best to append 
a conclusion thereto. His division of Love into 
two sorts appears to me a good one: but medicine, 
our great mystery, has taught me to observe that 
Love i is not merely 2 an impulse of human souls towards 
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lol > / \ 4} Ar A itAAa \ A 
tov avOpamwv mpos Tovs Kadovs adAa Kal mpos 
+ A \ > A + A 7 
GAAa moAAd Kal ev Tots dMous, Tots Te owpaot 
TOV mOVTOV Cav Kal Tots ev TH yh pvopevoss Kat 

ws €mos elmeiy ev maou Tots ovot, Kafewpaxevau 
pou d0K@ eK Ths latpuchs, THs, TET Epas TEXYNS, 
ws peyas Kat Javpaoros kat emt av /6 Deos TElVvEl 
Kal Kat’ dvOpwmva. Kat kata Geta mpady ward. 
dpfopar O€ amo THs lar puctis Aéywr, wa Kal Tpe- 
oBevwuev tiv TéxVnv. 1) yap dvois TOV cwpdTwr 
tov dutAoby "Epwra totrov éxet. Td yap vyves 

~ \ ~ 
TOD GwWUATOS Kal TO vocoby duoAoyoupevas ETEPOV 
TE Kal avopoidy €oTL, TO S€ avdpoLloy avojotwv 
a \ pis" i> 44 ~ n 
emOupet Kai Epa. aAdAos pev ody 6 emt TH byrewa@ 
wv A \ CNS ee ~ / ” ? A 
épws, aAXos O€ 6 emt TH voowder. EoTe 5x, WomeEp 
* / ” A s\ > A Ni 
apt. Iavoavias edeye tots pev ayabots Kadov 
~ > a 
xapileoba. tav avOpdmwv, tots dé aKxoddoTots 
14 \ ? ~ a cal 
alicxpov, ovTw Kal €v adTois Tots Gwpact Tots eV 
a ¢ / ~ A 
ayabots Exdotouv Tod owpmatos Kal byrewots Kaddv 
xapilecbar Kai Set, Kal Todd €oTw & dvopa To 
a a \ 
latpuKov, Tots dé KaKols Kal voowdeow aicypov TE 

\ A > al > / 

Kat del axyapioreiv, ef péAAer Tis TexviKos eivar. 

Yj > , A oy: 

€oTt yap latpiky, ws ev Kehadaiw eimetv, emoTHuy 

T&V TOD GwpaTtos epwTiKdv mpds TAnopoVIY Kal 

\ 

Kévwow, Kal 6 diayvyvwoKwy ev TOUTOLS TOV KaAdV 
\ >? A a 

TE Kal aicxpov EpwTa, odTds €oTW 6 latpiKwWTA- 

\ ¢ / an LA > \ ro SEY 2 

Tos, Kal 6 petaBdArew mov, WoTe avTi Tob éré- 
7 \ ? ~ \ 

pou EpWTOs TOV ETEPOV Kraa0au, Kal ots pe eveoTw 

Epws, del 8 eyyevéobar, emloTdjuevos EuTounoar 

\ 

Kal evovra. eFeheiv, dyabds av elm Snpuoupyds. 
det yap 57 Ta exOcoTa dvta ev TH odpart dida 
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beautiful men but the Biinctionnok all creatures tow«.?> 


a great variety of things, which works in the bodies 
of all animals and all growths upon the earth, and 


practically in everything that is; and I have learnt ;. 


how mighty and wonderful and universal is the sway 


Reverence for my profession prompts me to begin 
with the witness of medicine. This double Love 
belongs to the nature of all bodies: for between 
bodily health and sickness there is an admitted 
difference or dissimilarity, and what is dissimilar 
craves and loves dissimilar things. And so the desire 
felt by a sound body is quite other than that of a 
sickly one. Now I agree with what Pausanias was 
just saying, that it is right to gratify good men, 
base to gratify the dissolute : similarly, in treating 
actual bodies it is right and necessary to gratify the 
good and healthy elements of each, and this is what 
we term the physician’s skill; but it is a disgrace 
to do aught but disappoint the bad and sickly 
parts, if oné’aims at being an adept. For the art 
of medicine may be summarily described as a know- 
ledge of the love-matters of the body in regard to 
repletion and evacuation ; and the master-physician 
is he who can distinguish there between the nobler 
and baser Loves, and can effect such alteration that 
the one passion is replaced by the other; and he 
will be deemed a good practitioner who is expert 
in producing Love where it ought to flourish but 
exists not, and in removing it from where it should 
not be. Indeed he must be able to make friends 


1 This cosmic theory was derived from Empedocles, who 
spoke of Love as the combining, and Strife as the disruptive, 


force pervading the universe. 
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olov 7° <lvau mrovetv Kat epav adAjnAwy: ore be 
éxyfora Ta evayruirara, ibuxpov Depu®, qLK pov 
yAvket, Enpov bype, TavTa, Td. rowbra: TOUTOLS 
emornbets € epwra. cuTOUT AL xal Opmovotav 6 acre 
pos Tpoyovos ’AckAnmts, as pacw olde ot moun 
Tat Kal eye mreBopat, ouvéornoe Thy TyeTepay 
TEXVTV q Te ovv latpiky, aorep dey, moa dud. 
Tov Deod ToUTOU xuBepvarar, woavTws dé Kal L yupva.- 
oTuKn) Kab yewpyia: povourn be Kal may Kad 
SnAos TO Kat OpLK pov Tpooexovre TOV voov OTe 
KaTa TAaVTA EXEL TOUTOLS, @omep tows al “Hpa- 
KAetos BovAeTau A€yew, emel Tots ye pHhyuacw od 
Kards A€yer. TO ev yap pyar 6 Suadepdpievov avTo 
adr@ ovpdepecdar, womep dppoviay Togou Te Kal 
vpas.’) | eort be ToAAy) aAoyia dppoviay pdvas 
SuadepecBau 4) ek Svadepopevey ert \etvat. adr 
tows TOE eBotera A€yew, OT ek ‘Srapepopeveny 
mpoTepov Tod og€os kal Bapéos, emreiTa Uorepov 
Opodoynadvrey yéyovev b70 THs povourijs réxvns. 
ob yap Orjrrou €K Sradepopreveny ve ere Tod o&€os 
Kal Bapéos appovia av ein. % yap appovia oup- 
guvia € eoti, ouppwvia be oporoyia Tis" OfLoAoyiav 
dé €k Suapepopeveny, ews av Ouapepevrar, aov- 
vatov etvas: Svadepoprevov dé av Kal [L7) oporoyety 
advvaroby <duvaroy >* dpydocar, Homep ye Kal 6 


C prbjuos eK Tob Taxéos Kat Bpadéos Ovevnveyjueveny 


mporepov, votepov Oé€ opohoynodvrey yéyove. 
TY be Spoloyiay Tact Tovrots, dorrep Exel 7 
larpiky, evTad0a 4 wovorri evriOnow, épwra Kat 


l $uodoyetv pe Ace <duwvarovy> Bury: dporoyodv adddvarov 
MSS, / 
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and happy lovers of the keenest opponents in the 
body. Now the most contrary qualities are most 
hostile to each other—cold and hot, bitter and 
sweet, dry and moist, and the rest of them. It was 
by knowing how to foster love and unanimity in 
these that, as our two poets! here relate, and as I 
myself believe, our forefather Asclepius composed 
this science of ours. And so not merely is all 
medicine governed, as I propound it, through the 
influence of this god, but likewise athletics and 
agriculture. Music also, as is plain to any the least Camel ot 
curious observer, is in the same sort of case : perhaps py) {k 


Heracleitus intends as much by those perplexing’ y, ..< 


A 
(er ™ 


words, “The One at variance with itself is drawn ©”), ,, - 
together, like harmony of bow or lyre.’ 2 Now it is” 
perfectly absurd to speak of a harmony at variance, ~; » 
or as formed from things still varying. Perhaps he 
meant, however, that from the grave and acute 
which were varying before, but which afterwards 
came to agreement, the harmony was by musical 
art created. For surely there can be no harmony 
of acute and grave while still at variance : harmony 
is consonance, and consonance is a kind of agree- 
ment; and agreement of things varying, so long as 
they are at variance, is impossible. On the other 
hand, when a thing varies with no disability of 
agreement, then it may be harmonized; just as 
rhythm is produced by fast and slow, which in the 
beginning were at variance but later came to agree. 

In all these cases the agreement is brought about (~~ 
by music which, like medicine in the former instance, |" 
1 Aristophanes and Agathon. es 

2 Heracl. fr. 45 (Bywater). The universe is held together 
by the strain of opposing forces, just as the right use of bow 
or lyre depends on opposite tension. 
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opovovay dA Acav epmoujoaca. Kal gorw ad pov- 
ou mept _appoviay Kal pubpov epwtixav em 
ornLn. Kal ev pev ‘ye avTh TH ovordcet dpjiovias 
Te Kat puOuod ovdev xaemov TO epwriKa Svayt- 
yvwokew, oBdE 6 Sumhobs € epws evTav0d mw €oTw: 
GAN’ érrevdav Sén mpos Todvs avOpwrovs KaTaypy- 


~ ~ “ \ 
D aba pv0u® Te Kat Gppoved } mrovobvTa, 6 82) wedo- 


moulay KaAotow, 7 _Xpapevov opbas Tots TrETrOLN- 
peevois éAcat Te Kal weTpoLs, O oa) mrawela exAnOn, 
evrad0a 87) Kal Xaherov kal ayalod _Omevoupyod 
det. modw yap nKEL O avros Adoyos, OTL tots jeev 
Koopiots TOV avOpwTwv, Kal Ws av KOopLdTEpOL 
ylyvowTo of pijmw dvtes, Set yapilécPar Kal dv- 
Aatrew Tov TOVTwWY EpwTa, Kal OdTdS EoTW 6 KaAds, 


7 Oe > / ¢€ A e} i , ” € de 
EK 6 otpavios, © THs Odpavias provons “Epws: 6 be 


IloAvpvias 6 6 mavdnuos, O ov det eVAaBovpevoy T™poo- 
péepew ots dv mpoodepyn, Omws av THY pev 7dovnyy 
adrob Kapmaonrat, dicodactar dé pndepiay eu~ 
Toujon), Garrep ev TH Terepa TEXVN MEeya Epyov 
Tats mept THY orporrowueayy TEXVAY emiJupiaus Kards 
xpjolar, wor” avev vooou wid Sorry KapTaoa- 
ofa. Kat ev Hovouch 51) Kal ev laTpiK Kal ev Tots 
aAAous maou Kat Tots avOpwrretots Kal rots Deiows, 
Kal’? doov mapeixer, gdudakréov éxdtepov Tov 


2) 


188 "Epwra: eveotov yap. 


"Exel Kal 7) TOV wpdv Tod évavTod ovoTacis 
[eoT7) €oTw duporé pv TOUT, «al emrevday peev 
mpos adAnra 708 KoopLLov TOXN, €pwros ay ‘viv 51) 
eyo edeyov, 7, TE Depp Kal TO Pexpa Kal Enpa 
Kal typa, Kat dppoviay Kal Kpdow AdByn ceddpova, 
nKet Pepovra evernpiay te Kat dylevav avOpadtrous 


1 rw Badham: és mss. 
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VY mbreducet 
introduces a mutual love and unanimity. Hence \ 

in its turn music is found to be a knowledge of | 
love-matters relating to harmony and rhythm. In 

the actual system of harmony or rhythm we can 

easily distinguish these*love!matters ; as yet the 

double Love is absent: but when we come to the 
application of rhythm and harmony to social life, 

whether we construct what are called ‘ melodies’ 

or render correctly, by what is known as ‘ training,’ 

tunes and measures already constructed, we find 

here a certain difficulty and require a good crafts- 

man. Round comes the same conclusion: well- 
ordered men, and the less regular Only so as’to, |)... 
bring them to better order, should be indulged in 

this Love, and this is the sort we should preserve ; 

this is the noble, the Heavenly Love, sprung from 

the Heavenly Muse. But the Popular Love comes , 
from the Queen of Various Song; in applying him “~" ” 
we must proceed with all caution, that no debauchery j,. 7. ca../ 
be implanted with the reaping of his pleasure, just 1,/o~ 
as in our craft wé Set high importance on a “ ~~ 
right use of the appetite for dainties of the table, 
that we may cull the pleasure without disease. 
Thus in music and medicine and every other affair 
whether human or divine, we must be on the watch 
as far as may be for either sort of Love; for both 
Bre there. 

““ Note how even the system of the yearly seasons 
is full of these two forces; how the qualities 
I mentioned just now, heat and cold, drought and 
moisture, when brought together by the orderly“ ’. 
Love, and taking on a temperate harmony as they ”.. , 
mingle, become bearers of ripe fertility and health 

} . 
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C émortatet—tatra 8 éorlv % mepi Geods Te Kal 
avOpumous mpos dAAijAous Kowwvla—ovd mept aAAo 
af €or 7 rept "Epwtos dudakijy te Kal tacw. 
maou yap [m]* aoéBeva fire? ylyvecbar, dav pe TIS 
TO Koopiw "Epwre Xaptenrat Aaling TYLA TE avrov 
Kal mpeoBevy ev Trav7t epyw, addd, [epi]? Tov Ere- 
pov, Kal mept yoveas: Kal C@vras Kat TeveAcvTNKO- 
Tas Kal mept Deovs: a 81) TpooreraKTar TH PAvTeKH 
emuoKorrely Tovs "Epwras Kat larpevew, Kat €oTw 
D ad 1) javrur) diAlas Oedy Kat avOpurwv dSntoup- 
yos TO emtoracbau TO Kard avOpemrous Aerie 
Goa Telver TpOS Deu Kal evoeBevav.® 
OtrTw moAAgy Kal peydAny, pedAov de méoav 
Svvapu EXEL ovdAnBdnv fev 6 mas "Epws, 6 dé 
mept Tayalda pera owppoadyns Kal Sucauoovyns 
dmoreAovpuevos Kal map” jv Kal Tapa. Deots, 
otros Tv peylorny Svvapuv exet Kal maGav ytv 
evdatpoviav mopackevdler Kal aAArAots Suvajie- 
vous opidciv Kat didovs elvar Kal Tols Kpeltroow 


1 om, Stob. 2 rept om. Stob. 
3 edoéBeav Stob.: doéBeay Mss. 
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to men and animals and plants, and are guilty of no 
wrong. But when the wanton-spirited Love gains 
the ascendant in the seasons of the year, great 


destruction and wrong does he wreak. For at these - ses 


junctures are wont to arise pestilences and many fa 


othér ‘varieties of disease in beasts and herbs; 
likewise hoar-frosts, hails, and mildews, which spring 


from mutual encroachments and. disturbances in (+4 
AMR ate Ue Pea Pa £ - hee of, FS * S +4, bug 2 € as ly 
“such 1oveconnexions ‘as’ are “studied ‘in ‘relation ‘to *’. 

the motions of the stars and the yearly seasons by 


what we term astronomy. So further, all sacrifices 
and ceremonies controlled by divination, namely, 
all means of communion between ‘gods and men, 
are only concerned with either the preservation 
or the cure of Love. For impiety is usually in each 
ease the result of refusing to gratify the orderly 
Love or to honour and.prefer him in all our affairs, 
and of yielding to the other in questions of duty 
towards one’s parents whether alive or dead, and 
also towards the gods. ‘To divination is appointed the 
task of supervising and treating the health of these 
Loves ; wherefore that art, as knowing what human 
love-affairs will lead to seemliness and_ pious 
observance, is indeed a purveyor of friendship 
betwixt gods and men. 

“Thus Love, conceived as a single whole, exerts 
a wide, a strong, nay, in short, a complete power : 
but that which is consummated for a good purpose, 
temperately and justly, both here on earth and in 
heaven above, wields the mightiest power of all 
and provides us with a perfect bliss; so that we 
are able to consort with one another and have friend- 
ship also with the gods who are above us. It may well 
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mdvu yap «v0vds émavoato, ered?) adT@ Tov mTap- 

\ , 

[Lov mpoonveyKa. 

Kat rov ’Epvéipayov, "Q ’yabé, ddvar, "Apiard- 
faves, Opa Ti mrove’s. yeAwTorrorets pé\Awy Adyew, 

Bali dvAaka pe Tod Adyou avayKkdles yiyvecbat 
Tob oeavTod, éayv Tt yedotov cimrns, e€ov cou év 
eipyvn A€éyew. 

Kat tov *Aptotoddvyn yeAdoavta ecimety Ed 
Adyets, @ *EpvEipaye, Kal or €oTw adppyta ra 
elpnucva. aAAd py we pvAaTTE, ws eyed doBoduat 
mept TOV pweAAdvTwv pyOjcecAar, OV TL pur) yeAota 
cimw, TodTo ev yap dy Képdos ein Kal THs Twe- 
tépas movons émiywpiov, GAAd jut) KaTayéAaoTa. 

Baddv ye, pdvar, d& *Apiorddaves, oter exhev- 
EeaBau: adda TpOoEXe Tov voby Kal otTw A€ye dds 

C dwowv Aeyou: i lows [evToL, av doy HOt, adjow oe, 

Kai py, & "Epvgipaxe, elmety TOV °Apioro- 
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be that with the best will in the world I have 
omitted many points in the praise I owe to Love; 
but any gaps which I may have left it is your 
business, Aristophanes, to fill: or if you intend some 
different manner of glorifying the god, let us hear 
your eulogy, for you have stopped your hiccough 
now. 

Then, as my friend related, Aristophanes took up 
the word and said: “ Yes, it has stopped, though 
not until it was treated with a course of sneezing, 
such as leaves me wondering that the orderly principle 
of the body should call for the noises and titillations 
involved in sneezing; you see, it stopped the very 
moment I applied the sneeze to it.” 

““My good Aristophanes,” replied Eryximachus, 
“take heed what you are about. Here are you 
buffooning before ever you begin, and compelling 
me to be on the watch for the first absurdity in your 
own speech, when you might deliver it in peace.” 

At this Aristophanes laughed, and—‘“ Quite right, 
Eryximachus,” he said; “I unsay all that I have 
said. Do not keep a watch on me ; for as to what is 
going to be said, my fear is not so much of saying 
something absurd—since that would be all to the 
good and native to my Muse—as_ something 
utterly ridiculous.” 

“You think you can just let fly, Aristophanes, 
and get off unscathed! Have a good care to 
speak only what you can defend ; though perhaps I 
may be pleased to let you off altogether.” 


: The Speech of Aristophanes 
“It is indeed my intention, Eryximachus,”’ said 
Aristophanes, “‘to speak in somewhat different 
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strain from you and Pausanias. For in my opinion 
humanity has entirely failed to perceive the power of 
Love: if men did perceive it, they would have provided 
him with splendid temples and altars, and would 
splendidly honour him with sacrifice; whereas we 
see none of these things done for him, though they 
are especially his due. He of all gods is most friendly 
to men; he succours mankind and heals those ills 
whose cure must be the highest happiness of the 
human race. Hence I shall try and introduce you 
to his power, that you may transmit this teaching 
to the world at large. You must begin your lesson 
with the nature of man and its development. For 
our original nature was by no means the same as it 
is now. In the first place, there were three kinds 
of human beings, not merely the two sexes, male and 
female, as at present: there was a third kind as 
well, which had equal shares of the other two, and 
whose name survives though the thing itself has 
vanished. For ‘man-woman’! was then a unity 
in form no less than name, composed of both sexes 
and sharing equally in male and female; whereas 
now it has come to be merely a name of reproach. 
Secondly, the form of each person was round all 
over, with back and sides encompassing it every 
way ; each had four arms, and legs to match these, 


and two faces perfectly alike on a cylindrical neck. > 
There was one head to the two faces, which looked , 


opposite ways ; there were four ears, two privy mem- 
‘bers, and all the other parts, as may be imagined, in 
proportion. The creature walked upright as now, 
in either direction as it pleased; and whenever it 
started running fast, it went like our acrobats, 


1 i.e. ‘ hermaphrodite ” ; ¢f. Lucret. v. 837 foll. 
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whirling over and over with legs stuck out straight ; 
only then they had eight limbs to support and speed 
them swiftly round and round. The number and 
features of these three sexes were owing to the 
fact that the male was originally the offspring of 
the sun, and the female of the earth; while that 
which partook of both sexes was born of the moon, 
_ for the moon also partakes of both.1_ They were 
globular in their shape as in their progress, since they 
took after their parents. Now, they were of surprising 
strength and vigour, and so lofty in their notions 
that they even conspired against the gods; and the 
same story is told of them as Homer relates of 
Ephialtes and Otus,? that scheming to assault the 
gods in fight they essayed to mount high heaven. 
“Thereat Zeus and the other gods debated what 
they should do, and were perplexed: for they felt 
they could not slay them like the Giants, whom 
they had abolished root and branch with strokes 
of thunder—it would be only abolishing the honours 
and observances they had from men; nor yet could 


they endure such sinful rioting. Then Zeus, putting ) + 
all his wits together, spake at length and said:) 
‘ Methinks I can contrive that men, without ceasing’ «., 


to exist, shall give over their iniquity through a, ., 


lessening of their strength. I propose now to slice \4.4°): 


every one of them in two, so that while making 
them weaker we shall find them more useful by 
reason of their multiplication; and they shall walk 
erect upon two legs. If they continue turbulent 
and do not choose to keep quiet, I will do it again,’ 


1 The double sex of the moon is mentioned in an Orphic 
hymn (ix. 4): ef. Macrob. iii. 8. ; 
2 Homer, Od. xi. 305 foll. ; Il. v. 385 foll. 
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3 A7jAous, emupodvres oupdivat, dmeOvnarov d70 
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said he; ‘I will slice every person in two, and then 
they must go their ways on one leg, hopping.’ 
So saying, he sliced each human being in two, just 
as they slice sorb-apples to make a dry preserve, 
or eggs with hairs; and at the cleaving of each 
he bade Apollo turn its face and half-neck to the 
section side, in order that every one might be made 
more orderly by the sight of the knife’s work upon 
him ; this done, the god was to heal them up. Then 
Apollo turned their faces about, and pulled their 
skin together from the edges over what is now 
called the belly, just like purses which you draw 
close with a string; the little opening he tied up 
in the middle of the belly, so making what we know 
as the navel. For the rest, he smoothed away most 
of the puckers and figured out the breast with some 
such instrument as shoemakers use in smoothing 
the wrinkles of leather on the last ; though he left 
there a few which we have just about the belly and 
navel, to remind us of our early fall. Now when 
our first form had been cut in two, each half in 
longing for its fellow would come to it again ; and 
then would they fling their arms about each other 
and in mutual embraces yearn to be grafted together, 
till they began to perish of hunger and general 
indolence, through refusing to do anything apart. 
And whenever on the death of one half the other 
was left alone, it went seeking and embracing either 
any half of the whole woman (which now we call a 
woman), or any half of the whole man on which it 
might happen. In this plight they were perishing 
away, when Zeus in his pity provided a fresh device. 
He moved their privy parts to the front—for until 

then they had these, like all else, on the outside, and 
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1 <radr’> Bury. 
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did their begetting and bringing forth not on each 
other but on the earth, like the crickets. These 
parts he now shifted to the front, to be used for 
propagating on each other—in the female member 
by means of the male; so that if in their embrace- 
ments a man should happen on a woman there 
might be conception and continuation of their’ 
kind ; and also, if male met with male they might 
have some satiety of their union and a relief, and so 
might turn their hands to their labours and their 
interest to ordinary life. Thus anciently is mutual 
love ingrained in mankind, reassembling our early 
estate and endeavouring to combine two in one 
and heal the human sore. 

“Each—of us, then, is but a tally! of a man, 
since every one shows like a flat-fish the traces of 
having been sliced in two ; and each is ever searching 
for the tally that will fit him. All the men who 
are sections of that composite sex that at first was 
called man-woman are woman-courters; our 
adulterers are mostly descended from that sex, 
whence likewise are derived our man-courting 
women and adulteresses. All the women who are 
sections of the woman have no great fancy for men : 
they are inclined rather to women, and of this stock 
are the she-minions. Men who are sections of the 
male pursue the masculine, and so long as their 
boyhood lasts they show themselves to be slices 
of the male by making friends with men and delight- 
ing to lie with them and to be clasped in men’s 


1 A tally, or notched stick matching another, is, the 
nearest English equivalent for cvuBodorv, which was a half of 
a broken die given and kept as a token of friendship ; see 
below, 193 a (Alorat). 
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embraces ; these are the finest boys and striplings, 
for they have the most manly nature. Some say 
they are shameless creatures, but falsely : for their 
behaviour is due not to shamelessness but to daring, 
manliness, and virility, since they are quick to 
welcome their like. Sure evidence of this is the 
fact that on reaching maturity these alone prove 
in a public career to be men. So when they come 
to man’s estate they are boy-lovers, and have no 
natural interest in wiving and getting children, but 
only do these things under stress of custom; they 
are quite contented to live together unwedded all 
their days. A man of this sort is at any rate born 
to be a lover of boys or the willing mate of a man, 
eagerly greeting his own kind. | Well, when one of 
them—whether he be a boy-lover or a lover of any 
other sort—-happens on his own particular half, the 
two of them are wondrously thrilled with affection and 
intimacy and love, and are hardly to be induced 
to leave each other’s side for a single moment. 
These are they who continue together throughout 
life, though they could not even say what they 
would have of one another. No one could imagine this 


to be the mere amorous connexion, or that such _ 


alone could be the reason why each rejoices in the 
other’s company with so eager a zest: obviously 
the soul of each is wishing for something else that 
it cannot express, only divining and darkly hinting 
what it wishes. Suppose that, as they lay together, 
Hephaestus should come and stand over them, and 
showing his implements? should ask: ‘ What is it, 
good mortals, that you would have of one another ?’ 


1 j.¢, his anvil (Od. viii. 274), bellows, tongs, and hammer 


(dl. xviii. 372 foll., 474 foll.), 
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—and suppose that in their perplexity he asked 
them again: ‘Do you desire to be joined in the 
closest possible union, so that you shall not be 
divided by night or by day? If that is your craving, 
I am ready to fuse and weld you together in a 
single piece, that from being two you may be made 
one; that so long as you live, the pair of you, being 
as one, may share a single life; and that when you 
die you may also in Hades yonder be one instead 
of two, having shared a single death. Bethink 
yourselves if this is your heart’s desire, and if you 
will be quite contented with this lot.’ Not one on 
hearing this, we are sure, would demur to it or 
would be found wishing for anything else: each 
would unreservedly deem that he had been offered 
just what he was yearning for all the time, namely, 
to be so joined and fused with his beloved that the 
two might be made one. 

“ The cause of it all is this, that our original form 
was as I have described, and we were entire ; and the 
craving and pursuit of that entirety is called Love. 
Formerly, as I have said, we were one; but now 
for our sins we are all dispersed by God, as the 
Arcadians were by the Lacedaemonians1; and we 
may well be afraid that if we are disorderly towards 
Heaven we may once more be cloven asunder and 
may go about in the shape of those outline-carvings 
on the tombs, with our noses sawn down the middle, 
and may thus become like tokens of split dice. 
Wherefore we ought all to exhort others to a pious 
observance of the gods in all things, so that we 
may escape harm and attain to bliss under the 


4. 1 Probably referring to the dispersal of Mantinea into 
/ villages in 385 .c. (Xenophon, Hell, v. 2. 1 foll.). 
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gallant leadership of Love. Let none in act oppose 
him—and it is opposing him to incur the hate of 
Heaven: if we make friends with the god and are 
reconciled, we shall have the fortune that falls to 
few in our day, of discovering our proper favourites. 
And let not Eryximachus retort on my speech with 
a comic mock, and say I refer to Pausanias and 
Agathon ; it may be they do belong to the fortunate 
few, and are both of them males by nature; what 
I mean is—and this applies to the whole world of 
men and women—that the way to bring happiness 
to our race is to give our love its true fulfilment : 
let every one find his own favourite, and so revert 
to his primal estate. If this be the best thing of all, 
the nearest approach to it among all acts open to us 
now must accordingly be the best to choose; and 
that is, to find a favourite whose nature is exactly 
to our mind. Love is the god who brings this 
_about ; he fully deserves our hymns. For not only 
in the present does he bestow the priceless boon of 
bringing us to our very own, but he also supplies 
this excellent hope for the future, that if we will 
supply the gods with reverent duty he will restore 
us to our ancient life and heal and help us into the 
happiness of the blest. 

“There, Eryximachus, is my discourse on Love, 
of a different sort from yours. As I besought you, 
make no comic sport of it, for we want to hear what 
the others will say in their turn—I rather mean 
the other two, since only Agathon and Socrates are 
lett:” 

“ Well, I will obey you,” said Eryximachus, “ for 
in fact I enjoyed your speech. Had I not reason 
to know the prowess of Socrates and Agathon in 
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love-matters, I should have great fears of their 
being at a loss for eloquence after we have heard it 
in such copious variety : but you see, my confidence 
is unshaken.” 

Whereon Socrates remarked: ‘‘ Your own per- 
formance, Eryximachus, made a fine hit: but if you 
could be where I am now—or rather, I should say, 
where I shall be when Agathon has spoken—you 
would be fitly and sorely afraid, and would be as 
hard put to it as I am.” 

“You want to throw a spell over me, Socrates,” 
said Agathon, “‘ so that I may be flustered with the 
consciousness of the high expectations the audience 
has formed of my discourse.” 

“Nay, Agathon, how forgetful I should be,” 
replied Socrates, “if after noticing your high and 
manly spirit as you stepped upon the platform 
with your troupe—how you sent a straight glance 
at that vast assembly to show that you meant to 
do yourself credit with your production, and how 
you were not dismayed in the slightest—if I should 
now suppose you could be flustered on account of a 
few fellows like us.” 

“Why, Socrates,” said Agathon, “I hope you 
do not always fancy me so puffed up with the play- 
house as to forget that an intelligent speaker is 
more alarmed at a few men of wit than at a host 
of fools.”’ 

- “No, Agathon, it would be wrong of me indeed,” 
said Socrates, ‘to associate you with any such 
clownish notion: I am quite sure that on finding 
yourself with a few persons whom you considered 
clever you would make more account of them than 
of the multitude. Yet we, perhaps, are not the 
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former ; for we were there too, as part of the crowd : 
but suppose you found yourself with other folk who 
were clever, you would probably feel ashamed that 
they should witness any shameful act you might 
feel yourself to be doing. Will you agree to 
that?” 

“ Quite true,” he said. 

“Whereas before the multitude you would not 
be ashamed if you felt you were doing anything 
shameful ? ” 

Here Phaedrus interposed: “‘ My dear Agathon, 
if you go on answering Socrates he will be utterly 
indifferent to the fate of our present business, so 
long as he has some one to argue with, especially 
some one handsome. For my part, I enjoy listening 
to Socrates’ arguments; but I am responsible for 
our eulogy of Love, and must levy his speech from 
every one of you in turn, Let each of you two, 
then, give the god his meed before you have your 
argument.” 

“You are quite right, Phaedrus,” said Agathon, 
“and there is nothing to hinder my speaking ; for 

_I shall find many other occasions for arguing with 
Socrates.” 


? 


The Speech of Agathon 


“I propose first to speak of the plan most proper 
for my speaking, and after that to speak. Every 
one of the previous speakers, instead of eulogizing 
the god, has merely, as it seems to me, felicitated 


humanity on the benefits he bestows: not one of 


them has told us what is the nature of the benefactor 
himself. There is but one correct method of giving 
anyone any kind of praise, namely to make the 
_words unfold the character of him, and of the bless- 
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ings brought by him, who is to be our theme. Hence 
it is meet that we praise him first for what he is 
and then for what he gives. 

“So I say that, while all gods are blissful, Love— 
with no irreverence or offence be it spoken—is the 
most blissful, as being the most beautiful and the 
best. How most beautiful, I will explain. First of 
all, Phaedrus, he is youngest of the gods. He himself 
supplies clear evidence of this; for he flies and 
flees from old age—a swift thing obviously, since 
it gains on us too quickly for our liking. Love 
hates it by nature, and refuses to come within any 
distance of it. He is ever consorting with the young, 
and such also is he: well says the old saw, ‘ Like 
and like together strike.’1 And though in much 
else I agree with Phaedrus, in this I agree not, that 
Love by his account is more ancient than Cronos 
and Japetus?: I say he is youngest of the gods and 
ever young, while those early dealings with the 
gods which Hesiod ? and Parmenides relate, I take 
to have been the work of Necessity, not of Love, 
if there is any truth in those stories. For there 
would have been no gelding or fettering of each 
other, nor any of those various violences, if Love had 
been amongst them; rather only amity and peace, 
such as now subsist ever since Love has reigned over 
the gods. So then he is young, and delicate withal : 
he requires a poet such as Homer to set forth his 
delicacy divine. Homer it is who tells of Ate as 


1 So Homer, Od. xvii. 218 ‘‘ Heaven ever bringeth 
like and like together.” 

2 These two Titans were proverbially the original inhabit- 
ants of the world. For Phaedrus’ view see 178 c, 

3 Hesiod, Theog. 176 foll., 746 foll. There are no such 
stories in the remaining fragments of Parmenides. 
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both divine and delicate; you recollect those 
delicate feet of hers, where he says— 


Yet delicate are her feet, for on the ground 
She speeds not, only on the heads of men.! 


So I hold it convincing proof of her delicacy that 
she goes not on hard things but on soft. The same 
method will serve us to prove the delicacy of Love. 
Not upon earth goes he, nor on our crowns, which 
are not very soft; but takes his way and abode 
in the softest things that exist. The tempers and 
souls of gods and men are his chosen habitation : 
not indeed any soul as much as another; when he 
comes upon one whose temper is hard, away he 
goes, but if it be soft, he makes his dwelling there. 
So if with feet and every way he is wont ever to get 
hold of the softest parts of the softest creatures, 
he needs must be most delicate. Youngest, then, 
and most delicate is he, and withal pliant of form : 
for he would never contrive to fold himself about 
us every way, nor steal in at first and pass out of 
every soul so secretly, if he were hard. Clear evidence 
of his fit proportion and pliancy of form is found 
in his shapely grace, a quality wherein Love is in 
every quarter allowed to excel: unshapeliness and 
Love are ever at war with one another. Beauty 
of hue in this god is evinced by his haunting among 
flowers: for Love will not settle on body or soul 
or aught else that is flowerless or whose flower has 
faded away ; while he has only to light on a plot 
of sweet blossoms and scents to settle there and 
stay. 

1 Homer, JI. xix. 92-93. 

2 Perhaps here he smiles at or touches the bald head of 
Socrates. 
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* Quoted from Alcidamas, a stylist of the Soe of 
Gorgias ; Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1406 a. 
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“* Enough has now been said, though much remains 
unsaid, of the beauty of our god; next shall Love’s 
goodness be my theme: The strongest plea for 
this is that neither to a god he gives nor from a 
god receives any injury, nor from men receives it nor 
to men gives it. For neither is the usage he himself 
gets a violent usage, since violence takes not hold 
of Love ; nor is there violence in his dealings, since 
Love wins all men’s willing service ; and agreements 
on both sides willingly made are held to be just by 
“our city’s sovereign, the law.’1 Then, over and 
above his justice, he is richly endowed with tem- 
perance. We all agree that temperance is a control 
of pleasures and desires, while no pleasure is stronger 
than Love: if they are the weaker, they must be 
under Love’s control, and he is their controller ; 
so that Love, by controlling pleasures and desires, 
must be eminently temperate. And observe how 
in valour ‘ not even the God of War withstands ’? 
Love; for we hear, not of Love caught by Ares, 
but of Ares caught by Love—of Aphrodite. The 
captor is stronger than the caught; and as he 
controls what is braver than any other, he must 
be bravest of all. So much for justice and temper- 
ance and valour in the god: it remains to speak of 
skill; and here I must try my best to be adequate. 
First, if I in turn may dignify our craft as Eryxi- 
machus did his, the god is a composer so accomplished 
that he is a cause of composing in others: every 
one, you know, becomes a poet, ‘ though alien to 
the Muse before,’ when Love gets hold of him. 
This we may fitly take for a testimony that Love 


2 Sophocl. Thyest. fr. 235 “* Necessity, whom not the God 
of War withstands.” 3 Eurip. Sthened. fr. 663. 
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1 Agathon here strains the meaning of roinr#s back to the 
original and wider one of “‘ maker,”’ “ creator.’’ Cf. below, 
205 B, Cc. 

2 Homer, Jl. ii. 827, i. 72; above, 190 5. 
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is a poet well skilled—I speak summarily—in all 
composing that has to do with music; for whatever 
we have not or know not we can neither give to 
another nor teach our neighbour. And who, let 
me ask, will gainsay that the composing! of all 
forms of life is Love’s own craft, whereby all creatures 
are begotten and produced? Again, in artificial 
manufacture, do we not know that a man who has this 
god for teacher turns out a brilliant success, whereas 
he on whom Love has laid no hold is obscure? If 
Apollo invented archery and medicine 2 and divina- 
tion, it was under the guidance of Desire and Love ; 
so that he too may be deemed a disciple of Love, 
as likewise may the Muses in music, Hephaestus 
in metal-work, Athene in weaving and Zeus ‘in 
pilotage of gods and men.’% Hence also those 
dealings of the gods were contrived by Love— 
clearly love of beauty—astir in them, for Love has 
no concern with ugliness; though aforetime, as I 
began by saying, there were many strange doings 
among the gods, as legend tells, because of the 
dominion of Necessity. But since this god arose, 
the loving of beautiful things has brought all kinds 
of benefits both to gods and to men. 

“Thus I conceive, Phaedrus, that Love was 
originally of surpassing beauty and goodness, and 
is latterly the cause of similar excellences in others. 
And now I am moved to summon the aid of verse, 
and tell how it is he who makes— 

Peace among men, and a windless wayveless main ; 
Repose for winds, and slumber in our pain.* 

3 Of. Parmen. (Diels? 123) datuwy 7 mavra xuBeprd. 

4 Of. Od. v. 391 “‘ Then ceased the wind, and came a 
windless calm.”’ Agathon is here displaying his own poetic 
skill, not quoting. 
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2 aérw Bury: 150m Mss. 
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He it is who casts alienation out, draws intimacy in ; 
he brings us together in all such friendly gatherings 
as the present ; at feasts and dances and oblations 
he makes himself our leader ; politeness contriving, 
moroseness outdriving ; kind giver of amity, giving 
no enmity; gracious, benign; a marvel to the 
wise, a delight to the gods; coveted of such as 
share him not, treasured of such as good share have 
got; father of luxury, tenderness, elegance, graces 
and longing and yearning; careful of the good, 
careless of the bad; in toil and fear, in drink and 
discourse, our trustiest helmsman, boatswain, cham- 
pion, deliverer; ornament of all gods and men; 
leader fairest and best, whom every one should 
follow, joining tunefully in the burthen of his song, 
wherewith he enchants the thought of every god 
and man. é 

“There, Phaedrus,” he said, “is the speech I 
would offer at his shrine: I have done my best to 
mingle amusement with a decent gravity.” 

At the end of Agathon’s speech, as Aristodemus 
told me, there was tumultuous applause from all 
present, at hearing the youngster speak in terms 
so appropriate to himself and to the god. Then /, 
Socrates, with a glance at Eryximachus, said 3 
“Son of Acumenus, do you really call it an un-/ : 
fearful fear that has all this while affrighted me, 
and myself no prophet in saying just now that 
Agathon would make a marvellous speech, and I be 
hard put to it?” 

“In one part of your statement, that he would 
speak finely,” replied Eryximachus, “I think you 
were a true prophet; but as to your being hard 
put to it, I do not agree.” 
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1 rod . . . driodv secl. Badham. Fort. roi rpdyparos. Cf. 
supra, ovdév eldws dpa Tod mp. 
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“ But surely, my good sir,”’ said Socrates, ‘I am 
bound to be hard put, I or anyone else in the world 
who should have to speak after such a fine assort- 
ment of eloquence. The greater part of it was not 
quite so astounding; but when we drew towards 
the close, the beauty of the words and phrases 
could not but take one’s breath away. For myself, 
indeed, I was so conscious that I should fail to say 
anything half as fine, that for very shame I was on 
the point of slinking away, had I had any chance. 
For his speech so reminded me of Gorgias that I 
was exactly in the plight described by Homer:! I 
feared that Agathon in his final phrases would con- 
front me with the eloquent Gorgias’ head, and by 
opposing his speech to mine would turn me thus dumb- 
founded into stone. And soin that moment I realized 
what a ridiculous fool I was to fall in with your pro- 
posal that I should take my turn in your eulogies of 
Love, and to call myself an expert in love-matters, 


when really I was ignorant of the method in which | 


eulogies ought to be made at all. For I was such 
a silly wretch as to think that one ought in each 
case to speak the truth about the person eulogized ; 
on this assumption I hoped we might pick out the 
fairest of the facts and set these forth in their 
comeliest guise. I was quite elated with the notion 
of what a fine speech I should make, for I felt 
that I knew the truth. But now, it appears 
that this is not what is meant by a good speech of 


ty, WA 


ten ADCS 


praise; which is rather an ascription of all the «#5 4. 


highest and fairest qualities, whether the case be 


1 Od. xi. 632, where Odysseus is sore afraid that Perse- 
phone will send up the Gorgon’s head among the crowd of 
ghosts from Hades. Agathon has just displayed his addic- 

‘tion to the elegant rhetoric of Gorgias. 
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1 §d€e. Steph. : d6&y mss. 
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so or not; it is really no matter if they are untrue. 
Our arrangement, it seems, was that each should 
appear to eulogize Love, not that he should make a 
real eulogy. Hence it is, sirs, I suppose, that you 
muster every kind of phrase for your tribute to 


Love, declaring such and such to be his character | 


and influence, in order to present him in the best 


and fairest light; successfully, of course, before | 


those who do not observe him, though it must be 
otherwise before those who know; your praise has 
such a fine impressive air! No, I find I was quite 
mistaken as to the method required; it was in 
ignorance that I agreed to take my turn in the 
round of praising. ‘The tongue,’ you see, under- 
took, “‘ the mind ’ did not ;1 so good-bye to my bond. 
I am not to be called upon now as an eulogist in 
your sense; for such I cannot be. Nevertheless 
I am ready, if you like, to speak the mere truth 
in my own way; not to rival your discourses, and 
so be your laughing-stock. Decide then, Phaedrus, 
whether you have any need of such a speech besides, 
and would like to hear the truth told about Love in 
whatsoever style of terms and phrases may chance 
to occur by the way.” 

So Phaedrus and the others bade him speak, just 
in any manner he himself should think fit. 

“Then allow me further, Phaedrus, to put some 
little questions to Agathon, so as to secure his 
agreement before I begin my speech.” 

“You have my leave,” said Phaedrus; “so ask 
him.’’ After that, my friend told me, Socrates 
started off in this sort of way : 


1 Kurip. Hippol. 612 “The tongue hath sworn; the 
mind is yet unsworn.” 
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“T must say, my dear Agathon, you gave your 
speech an excellent introduction, by stating that 
your duty was first to display the character of Love, 
and then to treat of his acts. Those opening words 
I thoroughly admire. So come now, complete your 
beautiful and magnificent description of Love, and 
tell me this: Are we so to view his character as to 
take Love to be love of some object, or of none ? 
My: question is not whether he is love of a mother 
or a father—how absurd it would be to ask whether 
Love is love of mother or father !—but as though I 
were asking about our notion of ‘ father,’ whether 
one’s father is a father of somebody or not. Surely 
you would say, if you wished to give the proper 
answer, that the father is father of son or of daughter, 
would you not?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Agathon. 

“And you would say the same of the mother?” 
He agreed to this too. 

“ Then will you give me just a few more answers,” 
said Socrates, “so that you may the better grasp 
my meaning? Suppose I were to ask you, ‘ Well 
now, a brother, viewed in the abstract, is he brother 
of somebody or not?’ ” 

“ He is,” said Agathon. 

“That is, of brother or of sister?” He agreed. 

“ Now try and tell me about Love : is he a love of 
nothing or of something ? ” 

“ Of something, to be sure.” 

“Now then,” said Socrates, “keep carefully in 
mind what is the object of Love, and only tell me 
whether he desires the particular thing that is his 
object.” 

““ Yes, to be sure,” he replied. 
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“Has he or has he not the object of his desire 
and love before he desires and loves it ? ” 

“ He does not have it, most likely,” he said. 

“Not as a likelihood,” said Socrates, ‘‘ but as a 
necessity, consider if the desiring subject must 
have desire for something it lacks, and again, no 
desire if it has no lack. I at least, Agathon, am 
perfectly sure it is a necessity. How does it strike 
you?” 

“T am sure of it also,”’ said he. 

“Very good. Now could a tall man wish to be 
tall, or a strong man to be strong ?”’ 

“ By what has been admitted, this is impossible.” 

“Since, I suppose, the man in each case would 
not be lacking the quality mentioned.” 

~ubrue.’’ 

“ For if, being strong, he should wish to be strong,” 
said Socrates, “or being swift, to be swift, or being 
healthy, to be healthy,—since we are apt to suppose 
in these and all such cases that men of this or that 
sort, possessing these qualities, do also desire 
what they have already: I put this in, to prevent 
our being deceived; these men, Agathon, if you 
consider, are bound to have at the very moment 
each thing that they have whether they wish it or 
not ; and how, I ask, is a man going to desire that ? 
No, when a person says, ‘I being healthy, want to 
be healthy ; being rich, I want to be rich; I desire 
the very things that I have ’—we shall tell him, 
‘My good sir, riches you possess, and health and 
strength, which you would like to possess in the 
future also: for the time now present you have 
them whether you would or no. When you say— 

I desire these present things—we suggest you are 
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merely saying—I wish these things now present to be 
present also in the future. Would he not admit our 
point?” To this Agathon assented. 

“And so,” continued Socrates, “a man may he 
said to love a thing not yet provided or possessed, 
when he would have the presence of certain things 
secured to him for ever in the future.” 

“ Certainly,”’ he said. 

“Then such a person, and in general all who feel 
desire, feel it for what is not provided or present ; 
for something they have not or are not or lack; 
and that sort of thing is the object of desire and 
love?” 

“ Assuredly,”’ he said. 

“Now then,” said Socrates, “let us agree to 
what we have so far concluded. First, is not Love 
directed to certain things ; of which, in the second 
place, he has a want?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then, granting this, recollect what things you 
named in our discussion as the objects of Love: 
if you like, I will remind you. What you said, I 
believe, was to the effect that the gods contrived 
the world from a love of beautiful things, for of 
ugly there was no love. Did you not say something 
of the sort?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Agathon. 

“And quite properly, my friend,” said Socrates ; 
“ then, such being the case, must not Love be only 
love of beauty, and not of ugliness? ”’ He assented. 

“Well then, we have agreed that he loves what 
he lacks and has not?” 
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“ Yes,” he replied. 

“ And what Love lacks and has not is beauty ? ” 

“That needs must be,” he said. 

“Well now, will you say that what lacks beauty, 
and in no wise possesses it, is beautiful ? ” 

“ Surely not.” 

“So can you still allow Love to be beautiful, if 
this is the case ? ” 

Whereupon Agathon said, “I greatly fear, 
Socrates, I knew nothing of what I was talking 
about.” 

“* Ah, your words were beautiful enough, Agathon ; 
but pray give me one or two more: you hold, do 
you not, that good things are beautiful ? ” 

nal to.” 

“Then if Love lacks beautiful things, and good 
things are beautiful, he must lack good things too.” 

““T see no means, Socrates, of contradicting you,” 
he replied ; “ let it be as you say.” , 

“No, it is Truth, my lovable Agathon, whom ‘| 
you cannot contradict : Socrates you easily may.” ) 


The Speech of Socrates 


“ And now I shall let you alone, and proceed with 
the discourse upon Love which I heard one day from 
a Mantinean woman named Diotima:! in this 
subject she was skilled, and in many others too; 
for once, by bidding the Athenians offer sacrifices 
ten years before the plague, she procured them so 
much delay in the advent of the sickness. Well, 
I also had my lesson from her in love-matters ; so 
now I will try and follow up the points on which 

1 These names suggest a connexion respectively with 
prophecy and with the favour of Heaven. 
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Agathon and I have just agreed by narrating to 
you all on my own account, as well as I am able, 
the speech she delivered to me. So first, Agathon, 
I must unfold, in your manner of exposition, who and 
what sort of being is Love, and then I shall tell of 
his works. The readiest way, I think, will be to 
give my description that form of question’ and 
answer) which the stranger woman used for hers 
that day. For I spoke to her in much the same 
terms as Agathon addressed just now to me, saying 
Love was a great god, and was of beautiful things ; 
and she refuted me with the very arguments I have 
brought against our young friend, showing that by 
my account that god was neither beautiful nor 
ood. 

“* How do you mean, Diotima?’ said I; ‘is Love 
then ugly and bad ?’ 

““* Peace, for shame!’ she replied: ‘or do you 
imagine that whatever is not beautiful must needs 
be ugly ?’ 

“* To be sure I do.’ 

“© And what is not skilled, ignorant? Have you 
not observed that there is something halfway 
between skill and ignorance ?’ 

“* What is that ?’ 

** You know, of course, that to have correct 
opinion, if you can give no reason for it, is neither 
full knowledge—how can an unreasoned thing be 
knowledge ?—nor yet ignorance; for what hits on 
the truth cannot be ignorance. So correct opinion, 
I take it, is just in that position, between under- 
standing and ignorance.’ 

‘¢ < Quite true,’ I said. 

*** Then do not compel what is not beautiful to be 
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ugly,’ she said, ‘or what is not good to be bad. 
Likewise of Love, when you find yourself admitting 
that he is not good nor beautiful, do not therefore 
suppose he must be ugly and bad, but something 
betwixt the two.’ 

““* And what of the notion,’ I asked, ‘ to which 
every one agrees, that he is a great god ?’ 

““ Every one? People who do not know,’ she 
rejoined, ‘ or those who know also ?’ 

««« T mean everybody in the world.’ 

“ At this she laughed and said, ‘ But how, Socrates, 
can those agree that he is a great god who say he 
is no god at all?’ 

“““ What persons are they ?’ I asked. 

“* You are one,’ she replied, ‘ and I am another.’ 

“““ How do you make that out ?’ I said. 

“* Easily,’ said she; ‘tell me, do you not say 
that all gods are happy and beautiful? Or will 
poe dare to deny that any god is beautiful and 

appy ?° 

““* Bless me!’ I exclaimed, ‘ not I.’ 

“* And do you not call those happy who possess 
good and beautiful things ? ’ 

“* Certainly I do.’ 

“* But you have admitted that Love, from lack 
of good and beautiful things, desires these very 
things that he lacks.’ 

““* Yes, I have.’ 

“** How then can he be a god, if he is devoid of 
things beautiful and good ?’ 

“© By no means, it appears.’ 

““« So you see,’ she said, ‘ you are a person who 
does not consider Love to be a god.’ 
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** “What then,’ I asked,‘ can Love be? A mortal?’ 

“* Anything but that.’ 

“* Well what ?’ 

PAS 3 previously suggested, between a mortal 
and an immortal.’ 

“* And what is that, Diotima ?’ 

“* A great spirit, Socrates: for the whole of the 
spiritual + is between divine and mortal.’ 

“* Possessing what power ?’ I asked. 

“Interpreting and transporting human tings 
to the gods and divine things to men; entreaties 
and sacrifices from below, and ordinances and 
requitals from above: being midway between, it 
makes each to supplement the other, so that the 
whole is combined in one. Through it are conveyed 
all divination and priestcraft concerning sacrifice 
and ritual and incantations, and all soothsaying 
and sorcery. God with man does not mingle: 
but the spiritual is the means of all society and 
converse of men with gods and of gods with men, 
whether waking or asleep. Whosoever has skill in 
these affairs is a spiritual man; to have it in other 
matters, as in common arts and crafts, is for the 
mechanical. Many and multifarious are these 
spirits, and one of them is Love.’ 

““* From what father and mothet sprung?’ I 
asked. 

““* That is rather a long story,’ she replied ; ‘ but 
still, I will tell it you. When Aphrodite was born, 
the gods made a great feast, and among the company 
was Resource the son of Cunning. And when they 
had banqueted there came Poverty abegging, as 


1 Aaluoves and 76 dacudyov represent the mysterious agencies 
and influences by which the gods communicate with mortals. 
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well she might in an hour of good cheer, and hung 
about the door. Now Resource, grown tipsy with 
nectar —for wine as yet there was none— went 
into the garden of Zeus, and there, overcome with 
heaviness, slept. Then Poverty, being of herself 
so resourceless devised the scheme of having a 
child by Resource, and lying down by his side she 
conceived Love. Hence it is that Love from the 
beginning has been attendant and minister to 
Aphrodite, since he was begotten on the day of her 
birth, and is, moreover, by nature a lover bent on 
beauty since Aphrodite is beautiful. Now, as the 
son of Resource and Poverty, Love is in a peculiar 
case. First, he is ever poor, and far from tender or 
beautiful as most suppose him: rather is he hard 
and parched, shoeless and homeless; on the bare 
ground always he lies with no bedding, and takes his 
rest on doorsteps and waysides in the open air; true 
to his mother’s nature, he ever dwells with want. 
But he takes after his father in scheming for all 
that is beautiful and good ; for he is brave, impetuous 
and high-strung, a famous hunter, always weaving 
some stratagem ; desirous and competent of wisdom, 
throughout life ensuing the truth; a master of 
jugglery, witchcraft, and artful speech. By birth 
neither immortal nor mortal, in the selfsame day 
he is flourishing and alive at the hour when he is 
abounding in resource; at another he is dying, 
and then reviving again by force of his father’s 
nature: yet the resources that he gets will ever be 
ebbing away; so that Love is at no time either 
resourceless or wealthy, and furthermore, he stands 
midway betwixt wisdom and ignorance. The posi- 
tion is this: no gods ensue wisdom or desire to be 
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made wise ; such they are already ; nor does any- 
one else that is wise ensue it. Neither do the 
ignorant ensue wisdom, nor desire to be made wise : 
in this very point is ignorance distressing, that a 
person who is not enlightened or intelligent should 
be satisfied with himself. The man who does not 
feel himself defective has no desire for that whereof 
he feels no defect.’ 

“* Who then, Diotima,’ I asked, ‘ are the followers 
of wisdom, if they are neither the wise nor the 
ignorant ?’ 

“*Why, a child could tell by this time,’ she 

answered, ‘that they are the intermediate sort, 
and amongst these also is Love. For wisdom 
has to do with the fairest things, and Love 
is a love directed to what is fair; so that Love 
must needs be a friend of wisdom, and, as such, 
must be between wise and ignorant. This again 
is a result for which he has to thank his origin: for 
while he comes of a wise and resourceful father, his 
mother is unwise and resourceless. Such, my good 
Socrates, is the nature of this spirit. That you 
should have formed your other notion of Love is” 
no surprising accident. You supposed, if I am to 
‘take your own words as evidence, that the beloved 
| and not the lover was Love. This led you, I fancy, | 
‘to hold that Love is all-beautiful. The lovable, | 
\indeed, is the truly beautiful, tender, perfect, and 
heaven-blest ; but the lover is of a different type, 
in accordance with the account I have given.’ 

““ Upon this I observed : ‘ Very well then, madam, 
you are right; but if Love is such as you describe 
him, of what use is he to mankind ? ’ 

“«That is the next question, Socrates,’ she 
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replied, “on which I will try to enlighten you 

While Love is of such nature and origin as I have *° 
related, he is also set on beautiful things, as you say. Ke 
Now, suppose some one were to ask us: In what 
respect is he Love of beautiful things, Socrates and 
Diotima? But let me put the question more 
clearly thus: What is the love of the lover of 
beautiful things ? ’ 

“* That they may be his,’ I replied. 

“*“ But your answer craves a further query,’ she 
said, ‘such as this: What will he have who gets 
beautiful things ?’ 

“This question I declared I was quite unable now 
to answer offhand. iiaee Wetiake 

““ Well,’ she proceeded, ‘ imagine that the objecte to. 
is changed, and the inquiry is made about the good 
instead of the beautiful. Come, Socrates (I shall 
say), what is the love of the lover of good things ?’ 

““* That they may be his,’ I replied. 

“* And what will he have who gets good things ?’ 

““T can make more shift to answer this,’ I said ; 

“he will be happy.’ 

“*Yes,’ she said, ‘the happy are happy by 
acquisition of good things, and we have no more 
need to ask for what end a man wishes to be happy, 
when such is his wish: the answer seems to be 
ultimate.’ 

** * Quite true,’ I said. 

““* Now do you suppose this wish or this love to 
be common to all mankind, and that every one 
always wishes to have good things? Or what do 
you say ?’ 

«“#iven so,’ I said; ‘it is common to all.’ 

“* Well then, Socrates,’ she said, ‘we do not 
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mean that all men love, when we say that all men 
love the same things always; we mean that some 
people love and others do not ?’ 

“*T am wondering myself,’ I replied. 

“* But you should not wonder,’ she said; ‘ for we 
have singled out a certain form of love, and applying 
thereto the name of the whole, we call it love; 
and there are other names that we commonly abuse.’ 

“© As, for example ?’ I asked. 

““Take the following : you know that poetry! is 
more than a single thing. For of anything whatever 
that passes from not being into being the whole 
cause is composing or poetry ; so that the productions 
of all arts are kinds of poetry, and their craftsmen 
are all poets.’ 

“* That is true.’ 

“But still, as you are aware,’ said she, ‘ they 
are not called poets: they have other names, while 
a single section disparted from the whole of poetry— 
merely the business of music and metres—is entitled 
with the name of the whole. This and no more is 
called poetry ; those only who possess this branch 
of the art are poets.’ 

““* Quite true,’ I said. 

“* Well, it is just the same with love. Generic- 
ally, indeed, it is all that desire of good things 
and of being happy *—Love most mighty and all- 
beguiling. Yet, whereas those who resort to him 
in various other ways—in money-making, an 
inclination to sports, or philosophy—are not de- 
scribed either as loving or as lovers, all those who 
pursue him seriously in one of his several forms 


1 Cf. above, 197 a. 
2 Cf. above, 204 2-205 a. 
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obtain, as loving and as lovers, the name of the 
whole.’ 

“*T fancy you are right,’ I said. 

“* And certainly there runs a story,’ she continued, 
‘that all who go seeking their other half! are in 
love; though by my account love is neither for 
half nor for whole, unless, of course, my dear sir, 
this happens to be something good. For men are 
prepared to have their own feet and hands cut off 
if they feel these belongings to be harmful. The fact 
is, I suppose, that each person does not cherish his 
belongings except where a man calls the good his 
own property and the bad another’s; since what 
men love is simply and solely the good. Or is your 
view otherwise ? ’ 

“¢ Faith, no,’ I said. 

““ Then we may state unreservedly that men love 
the good ?’ 

Nes, I said. 

“ “Well now, must we not extend it to this, that 
they love the good to be theirs ?’ 

“* We must.’ 

““* And do they love it to be not merely theirs 
but theirs always ?’ 

“* Include that also.’ 

“* Briefly then,’ said she, ‘ love loves the good to 
be one’s own for ever.’ 

« * That is the very truth,’ I said. 

“* Now if love is always for this,’ she proceeded, 
‘what is the method of those who pursue it, and 
what is the behaviour whose eagerness and straining 


1A “prophetic” allusion to Aristophanes’ speech, 
192 foll. 
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are to be termed love? What actually is this effort ? 
Can you tell me?’ 

“* Ah, Diotima,’ I said; ‘in that case I should 
hardly be admiring you and your wisdom, and 
sitting at your feet to be enlightened on just these 
questions.’ 

“* Well, I will tell you,’ said she ; ‘ it is begetting 
on a beautiful thing by means of both the body and 
the soul.’ 

““Tt wants some divination to make out what you 
mean,’ I said ; ‘ I do not understand.’ 

““* Let me put it more clearly,’ she said. ‘ All 
men are pregnant, Socrates, both in body and in 
soul: on reaching a certain age our nature yearns 
to beget. This it cannot do upon an ugly person, 
but only on the beautiful: the conjunction of man 
and woman is sapegetting for both. It is a divine 
affair, this engendering and bringing to birth, an 
immortal element in the creature that is mortal ; 
and it cannot occur in the discordant. The ugly is 
discordant with whatever is divine, whereas the 
beautiful is accordant. Thus Beauty presides over 
birth as Fate and Lady of Travail; and hence it is 
that when the pregnant approaches the beautiful 
it becomes not only gracious but so exhilarate, 
that it flows over with begetting and bringing forth ; 
though when it meets the ugly it coils itself close 
in a sullen dismay: rebuffed and repressed, it 
brings not forth, but goes in labour with the burden 
of its young. Therefore when a person is big and 
teeming-ripe he feels himself in a sore flutter for 
the beautiful, because its possessor can relieve him 


1 The argument requires the application of “ begetting ” 


- and other such terms indifferently to either sex. 
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of his heavy pangs. For you are wrong, Socrates, 
in supposing that love is of the beautiful.’ 

“© What then is it ?’ 

““Tt is of engendering and begetting upon the 
beautiful.’ 

““* Be it so,’ I said. 

“*To be sure it is,’ she went on; ‘and how of 
engendering? Because this is something ever- 
existent and immortal in our mortal life. From 
what has been admitted, we needs must yearn for 
immortality no less than for good, since love loves 
good to be one’s own for ever. And hence it 
necessarily follows that love is of immortality.’ 

“ All this instruction did I get from her at various 
times when she discoursed of love-matters; and 
one time she asked me, ‘What do you suppose, 
Socrates, to be the cause of this love and desire ? 
For you must have observed the strange state into 
which all the animals are thrown, whether going on 
earth or winging the air, when they desire to beget : 
they are all sick and amorously disposed, first to 
have union one with another, and next to find food 
for the new-born; in whose behalf they are ready 
to fight hard battles, even the weakest against the 
strongest, and to sacrifice their lives; to be racked 
with starvation themselves if they can but nurture 
their young, and be put to any sort of shift. As 
for men,’ said she, ‘one might suppose they do 
these things on the promptings of reason; but 
what is the cause of this amorous condition in the 
animals? Can you tell me?’ 

“* Once more I replied that I did not know; so she 
proceeded : ‘ Howdo youdesign ever to become a master 

_of love-matters, if you can form no notion of this ? ’ 
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““ Why, it is just for this, I tell you, Diotima—as 
I stated a moment ago—that I have come to see you, 
because I noted my need of an instructor. Come, 
tell me the cause of these effects as well as of the 
others that have relation to love-matters.’ 

“* Well then,’ she said, ‘if you believe that love 
is by nature bent on what we have repeatedly 
admitted, you may cease to wonder. For here, too, 
on the same principle as before, the mortal nature 
ever seeks, as best it can, to,be immortal. In one 
way only can it succeed, and that is by genera- 
tion ; since so it can always leave behind it a new 
creature in place of the old. It is only for a while 
that each live thing can be described as alive and 
the same, as a man is said to be the same person 
from childhood until he is advanced in years: yet 
though he is called the same he does not at any 
time possess the same properties ; he is continually 
becoming a new person, and there are things also 
which he loses, as appears by his hair, his flesh, 
his bones, and his blood and body altogether. And 
observe that not only in his body but in his soul 
besides we find none of his manners or habits, his 
opinions, desires, pleasures, pains or fears, ever 
abiding the same in his particular self; some things 
grow in him, while others perish, And here is a yet 
stranger fact: with regard to the possessions of 
knowledge, not merely do some of them grow and ; | 


others perish in us, so that neither in what we know | || 


are we ever the same persons; but a like fate attends , 
each single sort of knowledge. What we call 
conning implies that our knowledge is departing ; 
since forgetfulness is an egress of knowledge, while 
conning substitutes a fresh one in place of that 
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which departs, and so preserves our knowledge 
enough to make it seem the same. Every mortal 
thing is preserved in this way; not by keeping it 
exactly the same for ever, like the divine, but by 
replacing what goes off or is antiquated with some- 
thing fresh, in the semblance of the original. 
Through this device, Socrates, a mortal thing 
partakes of immortality, both in its body and in all 
other respects; by no other means can it be done. 
So do not wonder if everything naturally values its 
own offshoot ; since all are beset by this eagerness 
and this love with a view to immortality.’ 

“On hearing this argument I wondered, and 
said: ‘ Really, can this in truth be so, most wise 
Diotima ?’ 

““Whereat she, like our perfect professors, said : 
‘Be certain of it, Socrates; only glance at the 
ambition of the men around you, and you will have 
to wonder at the unreasonableness of what I have 
told you, unless you are careful to consider how 
singularly they are affected with the love of winning 
a name, “ and laying up fame immortal for all time 
to come.’! For this, even more than for their 
children, they are ready to run all risks, to expend 
money, perform any kind of task, and sacrifice 
their lives. Do you suppose,’ she asked, ‘ that 
Alcestis would have died for Admetus, or Achilles 
have sought death on the corpse of Patroclus, or 
your own Codrus? have welcomed it to save the 
kingdom of his children, if they had not expected to 


1 Diotima, like Agathon, breaks into verse of her own 
composing’. wee 
2 a, ie cadary, king of Athens who exposed his life 
because an oracle had said that the Dorian invaders would 
conquer if they did not slay the Athenian king. 
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win “a deathless memory for valour,’ which now 
we keep? Of course not. I hold it is for immortal 
distinction and for such illustrious renown as this | 
that they all do all they can, and so much the more f 
in proportion to their excellence. They are in love 
with what is immortal. Now those who are teeming 
in body betake them rather to women, and are 
amorous on this wise: by getting children they 
acquire an immortality, a memorial, and a state of 
bliss, which in their imagining they “ for all succeed- 
ing time procure.” But pregnancy of soul—for 
there are persons,’ she declared, ‘who in their 
souls still more than in their bodies conceive those 
things which are proper for soul to conceive and 
bring forth ; and what are those things? Prudence, 
and virtue in general; and of these the begetters 
are all the poets and those craftsmen who are styled 
inventors. Now by far the highest and fairest part 
of prudence is that which concerns the regulation 
of cities and habitations ; it is called sobriety and *: 
justice. So when a man’s soul is so far divine that 
it is made pregnant with these from his youth, and 
on attaining manhood immediately desires to bring 
forth and beget, he too, I imagine, goes about 
seeking the beautiful object whereon he may do 
his begetting, since he will never beget upon the 
ugly. Hence it is the beautiful rather than the 
ugly bodies that he welcomes in his pregnancy, 
and if he chances also on a soul that is fair and 
noble and well-endowed, he gladly cherishes the 
two combined in one; and straightway in address- 
ing such a person he is resourceful in discoursing 
of virtue and of what should be the good man’s 
character and what his pursuits; and so he takes 
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in hand the other’s education. , For I hold that 
by contact with the fair one and by consorting with 
him he bears and brings forth his long-felt conception, 
because in presence or absence he remembers his 
fair. Equally too with him he shares the nurturing 
of what is begotten, so that men in this condition 
enjoy a far fuller community with each other than 
that which comes with children, and a far surer 
friendship, since the children of their union are 
fairer and more deathless. Every one would choose 
to have got children such as these rather than the 
human sort—merely from turning a glance upon 


Homer and Hesiod and all the other good poets, | 


and envying the fine offspring they leave behind 
to procure them a glory immortally renewed in the 
memory of men. Or only look,’ she said, ‘at the 
fine children whom Lycurgust left behind him in Lace- 
daemon to deliver his country and—I may almost say 
—the whole of Greece; while Solon is highly esteemed 
among you for begetting his laws; and so are divers 
men in divers other regions, whether among the 
Greeks or among foreign peoples, for the number of 
goodly deeds shown forth in them, the manifold virtues 
they begot. In their name has many a shrine been 
reared because of their fine children; whereas for 
the human sort never any man obtained this honour. 

““TInto these love-matters even you, Socrates, 
might haply be initiated ; but I doubt if you could 
approach the rites and revelations to which these, 
for the properly instructed, are merely the avenue. 
However I will speak of them,’ she said, ‘ and will 
not stint my best endeavours; only you on your 
part must try your best to follow. He who would 


1 The legendary creator of Spartan laws and customs. 
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proceed rightly in this business must not merely 
begin from his youth to encounter beautiful bodies. 
In the first place, indeed, if his conductor guides | 
him aright, he must be in love with one particular 
body, and engender beautiful converse therein ; 
but next he must remark how the beauty attached |_ 
to this or that body is cognate to that which is 
attached to any other, and that if he means to 
ensue beauty in form, it is gross folly not to regard 
as one and the same the beauty belonging to all; 
and so, having grasped this truth, he must make 
himself a lover of all beautiful bodies, and slacken 
the stress of his feeling for one by contemning it 
and counting it a trifle. But his next advance will 
be to set a higher value on the beauty of souls than 
on that of the body, so that however little the grace 
that may bloom in any likely soul it shall suffice 
him for loving and caring, and for bringing forth 
and soliciting such converse as will tend to the 
betterment of the young ; and that finally he may be 
(tz constrained to contemplate the beautiful as appear- 
-,ing in our obsérvances and our laws, and to behold 
-e4eit all bound together ‘in kinship and so estimate the 
body’s beauty as a slight affair. From observances 
he should be led on to the branches of knowledge, 
that there also he may behold a province of beauty, 
and by looking thus on beauty in the mass may 
escape from the mean, meticulous slavery of a single | 
instance, where he must centre all his care, like a 
lackey, upon the beauty of a particular child or 
man or single observance; and turning rather 
towards the main ocean of the beautiful may by 
contemplation of this bring forth in all their splendour 
many fair fruits of discourse and meditation in a 
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plenteous crop of philosophy; until with the 
strength and increase there acquired he descries 
a certain single knowledge connected with a 
beauty which has yet to be told. And here, I 
pray you,’ said she, ‘ give me the very best of your 
attention. 

““* When a man has been thus far tutored in the 
lore of love, passing from view to view of beautiful 
things, in the right and regular ascent, suddenly 
he will have revealed to him, as he draws to the close 
of his dealings in love, a wondrous vision, beautiful 
in its nature ; and this, Socrates, is the final object 
of all those previous toils. First of all, it is ever- 
existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, 
neither waxes nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful 
in part and in part ugly, nor is it such at such a 
time and other at another, nor in one respect 
beautiful and in another ugly, nor so affected by 
position as to seem beautiful to some and ugly to 
others. Nor again will our initiate find the beautiful 
presented to him in the guise of a face or of hands 
or any other portion of the body, nor as a particular 
description or piece of knowledge, nor as existing 


somewhere in another substance, such as an animal | 


or the earth or sky or any other thing; but existing 
ever in singularity of form independent by itself, 
while all the multitude of beautiful things partake 
of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming 
to be and perishing, it grows neither greater nor 
less, and is affected by nothing. So when a man by 
the right method of boy-loving ascends from these 
particulars and begins to descry that beauty, he is 
almost able to lay hold of the final secret. Such is 
the right approach or induction to love-matters. 
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Beginning from obvious beauties he must for the 
sake of that highest beauty be ever climbing aloft, as 
on the rungs of a ladder, from one to two, and from 
two to all beautiful bodies ; from personal beauty he 
proceeds to beautiful observances, from observance 
to beautiful learning, and from learning at last to 
that particular study which is concerned with the 
beautiful itself and that alone; so that in the end 
he comes to know the very essence of beauty. In 
that state of life above all others, my dear Socrates,’ 
said the Mantinean woman, ‘a man finds it truly 
worth while to live, as he contemplates essential 
beauty. This, when once beheld, will outshine your 
gold and your vesture, your beautiful boys and 
striplings, whose aspect now so astounds you and 
makes you and many another, at the sight and con- 
stant society of your darlings, ready to do without 
either food or drink if that were any way possible, 
and only gaze upon them and have their company, 
But tell me, what would happen if one of you had 
the fortune to look upon essential beauty entire, 
pure and unalloyed; not infected with the flesh and 
colour of humanity, and ever so much more of mortal 
trash? What if he could behold the divine beauty 
itself, in its unique form? Do you call it a pitiful 
life for a man to lead—looking that way, observing 
that vision by the proper means, and having it 
ever with him? Do but consider,’ she said, ‘ that 
there only will it befall him, as he sees the 
beautiful through that which makes it visible, to , 
breed not illusions but true examples of virtue, | 
since his contact is not with illusion but © 
with truth. So when he has begotten a true | 
virtue and has reared it up he is destined to win 
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the friendship of Heaven; he, above all men, is 
immortal.’ 

“ This, Phaedrus and you others, is what Diotima 
told me, and I am persuaded of it; in which 
persuasion I pursue my neighbours, to persuade 
them in turn that towards this acquisition the best 
helper that our human nature can hope to find is 
Love. Wherefore I tell you now that every man 
should honour Love, as I myself do honour all love- 
matters with especial devotion, and exhort all other | 
men to do the same; both now and always do I 
glorify Love’s power and valour as far as I am-able. 
So I ask you, Phaedrus, to be so good as to consider 
this account as a eulogy bestowed on Love, or else © 
to call it by any name that pleases your fancy.” 

After Socrates had thus spoken, there was 
applause from all the company except Aristophanes, 
who was beginning to remark on the allusion which 
Socrates’ speech had made to his own;! when 
suddenly there was a knocking at the outer door, 
which had a noisy sound like that of revellers, 
and they heard notes of a flute-girl. “Go and 
see to it,” said Agathon to the servants ; “ and if it 
be one of our intimates, invite him in: otherwise, 
say we are not drinking, but just about to retire.” 

A few moments after, they heard the voice of 
Alcibiades in the forecourt, very drunken and 
bawling loud, to know where Agathon was, and 
bidding them bring him to Agathon. So he was 
brought into the company by the flute-girl and 
some others of his people supporting him : he stood 
at the door, crowned with a bushy wreath of ivy 
and violets, and wearing a great array of ribands 


1 See 205 £. 
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on his head. “ Good evening, sirs,” he said; “ will 
you admit to your drinking a fellow very far gone 
in liquor, or shall we simply set a wreath on Agathon 
—which indeed is what we came for—and so away ? 
I tell you, sir, I was hindered from getting to you 
yesterday ; but now I am here with these ribands on 
my head, so that I can pull them off mine and twine 
them about the head of the cleverest, the hand- 
somest, if I may speak the—see, like this!1 Ah, 
you would laugh at me because I am drunk? Well, 
for my part, laugh as you may, I am sure I am speak- 
ing the truth. Come, tell me straight out, am I 
to enter on the terms stated or not? Will you take 
a cup with me or no?” 

At this they all boisterously acclaimed him, 
bidding him enter and take a seat, and Agathon 
also invited him. So he came along with the assist- 
ance of his people ; and while unwinding the ribands 
for his purpose of wreathing his friend he so held 
them before his eyes that he failed to notice Socrates, 
and actually took a seat next to Agathon, between 
Socrates and him: for Socrates had moved up 
when he caught sight of Alcibiades. So there he 
sat, and he saluted Agathon and began to twine 
his head. 

Then Agathon said to the servants, “Take off 
Alcibiades’ shoes, so that he can recline here with 
us two.” 

“By all means,” said Alcibiades; “ but who is 
our third at table?’’ With that he turned about 
and saw Socrates, and the same moment leapt up 
and cried, “Save us, what a surprise! Socrates 


1 His drunken gesture interrupts what he means to say 
and resumes later,—‘“‘ If I may speak the truth.” 
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here! So it was to lie in wait for me again that you 
were sitting there—your old trick of turning up on 
a sudden where least I expected you! Well, what 
are you after now? Tell me, I say, why you took 
a seat here and not by Aristophanes or some one 
else who is absurd and means to be? Why did you 
intrigue to get a seat beside the handsomest person 
in the room?” 

Then Socrates said, “ Agathon, do your best to 
protect me, for I have found my love for this fellow 
no trifling affair. From the time when I fell in love 
with him I have not had a moment’s liberty either 
to look upon or converse with a single handsome 
person, but the fellow flies into a spiteful jealousy 
which makes him treat me in a monstrous fashion, 
girding at me and hardly keeping his hands to himself. 
So take care that he does no mischief now: pray 
reconcile us ; or if he sets about using force, protect 
me, for I shudder with alarm at his amorous frenzy.” 

“No,” said Alcibiades ; “‘ no reconcilement for you 
and me. I will have my revenge on you for this 
another time: for the present, Agathon, give me 
some of your ribands, that I may also deck this 
person’s head, this astonishing head. He shall not 
reproach me with having made a garland for you 
and then, though he conquers every one in discourse 
—not once in a while, like you the other day, but 
always—bestowing none upon him.” So saying he 
took some of the ribands and, after decking the head 
of Socrates, resumed his seat. 

Reclining there, he proceeded: “Now then, 
gentlemen, you look sober: I cannot allow this ; 
you must drink, and fulfil our agreement. So I 
_ appoint as president of this bout, till you have 
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had a reasonable drink—myself. Agathon, let the 
boy bring me as large a goblet as you have. Ah 
well, do not trouble,” he said; “ boy, bring me that 
cooler there,” —for he saw it would hold a good half- 
gallon and more. This he got filled to the brim, 
and after quaffing it off himself bade them fill up 
for Socrates, saying, “ Against Socrates, sirs, my 
crafty plan is as nought. However large the bumper 
you order him, he will quaff it all off and never get 
tipsy with it.” 

Socrates drank as soon as the boy had filled : but— 
“What procedure is this, Alcibiades?” asked 
Eryximachus. “Are we to have nothing to say 
or sing over the cup? Are we going to drink just 
like any thirsty folk ?” 

To this Alcibiades answered: ‘“ Ha, Eryximachus, 
“ of noblest, soberest sire most noble son’ ; all hail!” 

“And the same to you,” said Eryximachus : “ but 
what are we to do?” 

“Whatever you command, for we are bound to 

_obey you: 


One learned leech is worth the multitude. 


So prescribe what you please.” 

“Then listen,” said Kryximachus. “* We resolved, 
before your arrival, that each in order from left 
to right should make the finest speech he could 
upon Love, and glorify his name. Now all of us 
here have spoken ; so you, since you have made no 
speech and have drained the cup, must do your 
duty and speak. This done, you shall prescribe 
what you like for Socrates, and he for his neighbour 
on the right, and so on with the rest.” 


1 Homer, JI. xi. 514. 
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“Very good, Eryximachus,” said Alcibiades ; 
“but to pit a drunken man against sober tongues 
is hardly fair. Besides, my gifted friend, you 
are surely not convinced by anything that Socrates 
has just told you? You must know the case is quite 
the contrary of what he was saying. It is he who, 
if I praise any god in his presence or any person 
other than himself, will not keep his hands off me.” 
““ Come, enough of this,” said Socrates. 

“On the honour of a gentleman,” said Alcibiades, 
it is no use your protesting, for I could not praise 
anyone else in your presence.” 

“Well, do that if you like,” said Eryximachus ; 
“* praise Socrates.”’ 

“You mean it?” said Alcibiades; “ you think 
I had better, Eryximachus? Am I to set upon 
the fellow and have my revenge before you 
ail?” 

“Here,” said Socrates; “ what are you about, 
—to make fun of me with your praises, or 
what ?”’ 

“T shall speak the truth; now, will you permit 
mie t"’ 

“ Ah well, so long as it is the truth, I permit you 
and command you to speak.” 

“You shall hear it this moment,” said Alcibiades ; 
“but there is something you must do. If I say 
anything that is false, have the goodness to take 
me up short and say that there I am lying; for I 
will not lie if I can help it. Still, you are not to 
be surprised if I tell my reminiscences at haphazard ; 
it is anything but easy for a man in my condition 
to give a fluent and regular enumeration of your 
oddities.” 
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Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates 


“The way I shall take, gentlemen, in my praise 
of Socrates, is by similitudes. Probably he will 
think I do this for derision; but I choose my 
similitude for the sake of truth, not of ridicule. 
For I say he is likest to the Silenus-figures that sit 
in the statuaries’ shops; those, I mean, which our 
craftsmen make with pipes or flutes in their hands: 
when their two halves are pulled open, they are found 
to contain images of gods. And I further suggest 
that he resembles the satyr Marsyas. Now, as to 
your likeness, Socrates, to these in figure, I do not 
suppose even you yourself will dispute it; but I 
have next to tell you that you are like them in 
every other respect. You are a fleering fellow, eh? 
If you will not confess it, I have witnesses at hand. 
Are you not a piper? Why, yes, and a far more 
marvellous one than the satyr. His lips indeed had 
power to entrance mankind by means of instru- 
ments; a thing still possible to-day for anyone 
who can pipe his tunes: for the music of Olympus’s 
flute belonged, I may tell you, to Marysas his teacher. 
So that if anyone, whether a fine flute-player or 
paltry flute-gir], can but flute his tunes, they have no 
equal for exciting a ravishment, and will indicate 
by the divinity that is in them who are apt recipients 
of the deities and their sanctifications. You differ 
from him in one point only—that you produce the 
same effect with simple prose unaided by instru- 
ments. For example, when we hear any other 
person—quite an excellent orator, perhaps—pro- 
nouncing one of the usual discourses, no one, I 
venture to say, cares a jot; but so soon as we hear 
you, or your discourses in the mouth of another,— 
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though such person be ever so poor a speaker, and 
whether the hearer be a woman or a man or a 
youngster—we are all astounded and entranced. 
As for myself, gentlemen, were it not that I might 
appear to be absolutely tipsy, I would have affirmed 
on oath all the strange effects I personally have felt 
from his words, and still feel evennow. For when I 
hear him I am worse than any wild fanatic ; I find 
my heart leaping and my tears gushing forth at 
the sound of his speech, and I see great numbers of 
other people having the same experience. When I 
listened to Pericles and other skilled orators I 
thought them eloquent, but I never felt anything 
like this ; my spirit was not left in a tumult and had 
not to complain of my being in the condition of a 
common slave : whereas the influence of our Marsyas 
here has often thrown me into such a state that I 
thought my life not worth living on these terms. 
In all this, Socrates, there is nothing that you can 
call untrue. Even now I am still conscious that if I 
consented to lend him my ear, I could not resist 
him, but would have the same feeling again. For 
he compels me to admit that, sorely deficient as 
I am, I neglect myself while I attend to the 
affairs of Athens. So I withhold my ears perforce 
as from the Sirens, and make off as fast as I can, 
for fear I should go on sitting beside him till old age 
was upon me. And there is one experience I have 
in presence of this man alone, such as nobody would 
expect in me,—to be made to feel ashamed by 
anyone; he alone can make me feel it. For he 
brings home to me that I cannot disown the duty 
of doing what he bids me, but that as soon as I 
turn from his company I fall a victim to the favours 
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of the crowd. So I take a runaway’s leave of him 
and flee away ; when I see him again I think of 
those former admissions, and am a amned, Often 
I could wish he had vanished from this world; yet 
again, should this befall, I am sure I should be more 
distressed than ever; so I cannot tell what to do 
with the fellow at all. 

“Such then is the effect that our satyr can work upon 
me and many another with his piping; but let me 
tell you how like he is in other respects to the 
figures of my comparison, and what a wondrous 
power he wields. I assure you, not one of you 
knows him; well, I shall reveal him, now that I have 
begun. Observe how Socrates is amorously inclined 
to handsome persons; with these he is always 
busy and enraptured. Again, he is utterly stupid 
and ignorant, as he affects. Is not this like a Silenus ? 
Exactly. It is an outward casing he wears, similarly 
to the sculptured Silenus. But if you opened his |; 
inside, you cannot imagine how full he is, good cup-, 
companions, of sobriety. I tell you, all the beauty | 
a man may have is nothing to him; he despises |, 
it more than any of you can believe ; nor does wealth 
attract him, nor any sort of honour that is the envied 
prize of the crowd. All these possessions he counts 
as nothing worth, and all of us as nothing, I assure 
you ; he spends his whole life in chaffing and making 
game of his fellow-men. Whether anyone else has 
caught him in a serious moment and opened him, 
and seen the images inside, I know not; but I 
saw them one day, and thought them so divine 
and golden, so perfectly fair and wondrous, that I 
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simply had to do as Socrates bade me. And be- 
lieving he had a serious affection for my youthful 
bloom, I supposed I had here a godsend and a rare 
stroke of luck, thinking myself free at any time by 
gratifying his desires to hear all that our Socrates 
knew ; for I was enormously proud of my youthful 
charms. So with this design I dismissed the attendant 
whom till then I invariably brought to my meetings 
with Socrates, and I would go and meet him alone: I 
am to tell you the whole truth ; you must all mark 
my words, and, Socrates, you shall refute me if I 
lie. Yes, gentlemen, I went and met him, and the 
two of us would be alone; and I thought he would 
seize the chance of talking to me as a lover does to 
his dear one in private, and I was glad. But nothing of 
the sort occurredat all: he would merely converse with 
me in his usual manner, and when he had spent the 
day with me he would leave me and go his way. After 
that I proposed he should go with me to the trainer’s, 
and I trained with him, expecting to gain my point 
there. So he trained and wrestled with me many a 
time when no one was there. The same story! I 
got no further with the affair. Then, as I made no 
progress that way, I resolved to charge full tilt at 
the man, and not to throw up the contest once I 
had entered upon it: I felt I must clear up the 
situation. Accordingly I invited him to dine with 
me, for all the world like a lover scheming to ensnare 
his favourite. Even this he was backward to accept ; 
however, he was eventually persuaded. The 
first time he came, he wanted to leave as soon 
as he had dined. On that occasion I was ashamed 
and let him go. The second time I devised a scheme: 
_ when we had dined I went on talking with him far 
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into the night, and when he wanted to go I made 
a pretext of the lateness of the hour and constrained 
him to stay. So he sought repose on the couch 
next to me, on which he had been sitting at dinner, 
and no one was sleeping in the room but ourselves. 

“‘ Now up to this point my tale could fairly be told 
to anybody; but from here onwards I would not 
have continued in your hearing were it not, in the 
first place, that wine, as the saying goes, whether 
you couple ‘ children ’ with it or no, is ‘ truthful’ ; 1 
and in the second, I consider it dishonest, when I 
have started on the praise of Socrates, to hide 
his deed of lofty disdain. Besides, I share the 
plight of the man who was bitten by the snake:- 
you know it is related of one in such a plight that he 
refused to describe his sensations to any but persons 
who had been bitten themselves, since they alone 
would understand him and stand up for him if he 
should give way to wild words and actions in his 
agony. Now I have been bitten by a more painful 
creature, in the most painful way that one can be 
bitten: in my heart, or my soul, or whatever one 
is to call it, I am stricken and stung by his philo- 
sophic discourses, which adhere more fiercely than 
any adder when once they lay hold of a young 
and not ungifted soul, and force it to do or say 
whatever they will; I have only to look around me, 
and there is a Phaedrus, an Agathon, an Eryxi- 
machus, a Pausanias, an Aristodemus, and an 
Aristophanes—I need not mention Socrates himself 
—and all the rest of them; every one of you has 
had his share of philosophic frenzy and transport, 
so all of you shall hear. You shall stand up alike 
for what then was done and for what now is spoken. 
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But the domestics, and all else profane and clownish, 
must clap the heaviest of doors upon their ears. 

“Well, gentlemen, when the lamp had been put 
out and the servants had withdrawn, I determined 
not to mince matters with him, but to speak out 
freely what I intended. So I shook him and said, 
“Socrates, are you asleep ?’ 

““ Why, no,’ he replied. 

““* Let me tell you what I have decided.’ 

“** What is the matter ?’ he asked. 

“*T consider,’ I replied, ‘ that you are the only 
worthy lover I have had, and it looks to me as if 
you were shy of mentioning it to me. My position 
is this: I count it sheer folly not to gratify you in 
this as in any other need you may have of either 
my property or that of my friends. To me nothing 
is more important than the attainment of the highest 
possible excellence, and in this aim I believe I can 
find no abler ally than you. So I should feel a far 
worse shame before sensible people for not gratifying 
such a friend than I should before the senseless 
multitude for gratifying him.’ 

“When he heard this, he put on that innocent 
air which habit has made so characteristic of him, 
and remarked: ‘My dear Alcibiades, I daresay 
you are not really a dolt, if what you say of me is 
the actual truth, and there is a certain power in me 
that could help you to be better; for then what 
a stupendous beauty you must see in me, vastly 
superior to your comeliness! And if on espying 
this you are trying for a mutual exchange of beauty 
for beauty, it is no slight advantage you are counting 
on—you are trying to get genuine in return for 
reputed beauties, and in fact are designing to fetch 
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off the old bargain of gold for bronze But be more 
wary, my gifted friend: you may be deceived 
and I may be worthless. Remember, the intellectual 
sight begins to be keen when the visual is entering 
on its wane; but you are a long way yet from that 
time.’ . 

“To this I answered: ‘ You have heard what I 
had to say; not a word differed from the feeling 
in my mind : it is for you now to consider what you 
judge to be best for you and me.’ 

“Ah, there you speak to some purpose,’ he 
said: ‘for in the days that are to come we shall 
consider and do what appears to be best for the 
two of us in this and our other affairs.’ 

“ Well, after I had exchanged these words with him 
and, as it were, let fly my shafts, I fancied he felt the 
wound : so up I got, and without suffering the man 
to say a word more I wrapped my own coat about 
him—it was winter-time; drew myself under his 
cloak, so; wound my arms about this truly spiritual 
and miraculous creature; and lay thus all the 
night long. Here too, Socrates, you are unable to 
give me the lie. When I had done all this, he showed 
such superiority and contempt, laughing my youthful 
charms to scorn, and flouting the very thing on 
which I prided myself, gentlemen of the jury—for 
you are here to try Socrates for his lofty disdain: 
you may be sure, by gods—and goddesses—that 
when I arose I had in no more particular sense 
slept a night with Socrates than if it had been with 
my father or my elder brother. 

“ After that, you can imagine what a state of 


1 Homer, Jl. vi. 236 —Glaucus foolishly exchanging his 
golden armour for the bronze armour of Diomedes. 
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mind I was in, feeling myself affronted, yet marvelling 
at the sobriety and integrity of his nature: for I 
had lighted on a man such as I never would have 
dreamt of meeting—so sensible and so resolute. 
Hence I could find neither a reason for being angry 
and depriving myself of his society nor a ready 
means of enticing him. For I was well aware that 
he was far more proof against money on every side 
than Ajax against a spear;! and in what I thought 
was my sole means of catching him he had eluded 
me. So I was at a loss, and wandered about in 
the most abject thraldom to this man that ever 
was known. Now all this, you know, had already 
happened to me when we later went on a campaign 
together to Potidaea ;* and there we were messmates. 
Well, first of all, he surpassed not me only but every 
one else in bearing hardships; whenever we were cut 
off in some place and were compelled, as often in 
campaigns, to go without food, the rest of us were 
nowhere in point of endurance. Then again, when 
we had plenty of good cheer, he alone could enjoy it 
to the full, and though unwilling to drink, when once 
overruled he used to beat us all; and, most surprising 
of all, no man has ever yet seen Socrates drunk. 
Of this power I expect we shall have a good test 
inamoment. But it was in his endurance of winter 
—in those parts the winters are awful—that I 
remember, among his many marvellous feats, how 
once there came a frost about as awful as can 
be: we all preferred not to stir abroad, or if any 
of us did, we wrapped ourselves up with prodigious 


1 Referring to the sevenfold shield of Ajax; ef. Pindar, 
Isth. v. 45 5 Soph. Aj. 576. 
2 432 B.C. 
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care, and after putting on our shoes we muffled up 
our feet with felt and little fleeces. But he walked 
out in that weather, clad in just such a coat as he 
was always wont to wear, and he made his way 
more easily over the ice unshod than the rest of us 
did in our shoes. The soldiers looked askance at 
him, thinking that he despised them. ; 

“So much for that: ‘ but next, the valiant deed 
our strong-souled hero dared’! on service there one 
day, is well worth hearing. Immersed in some 
problem at dawn, he stood in the same spot consider-: 
ing it; and when he found it a tough one, he would 
not give it up but stood there trying. The time 
drew on to midday, and the men began to notice 
him, and said to one another in wonder: ‘ Socrates 
has been standing there in a study ever since 
dawn!’ The end of it was that in the evening some 
of the Ionians after they had supped—this time 
it was summer—brought out their mattresses and 
rugs and took their sleep in the cool; thus they 
waited to see if he would go on standing all night 
too. He stood till dawn came and the sun rose; 
then walked away, after offering a prayer to the 
Sun. 

“Then, if you care to hear of him in battle— 
for there also he must have his due—on the day of 
the fight in which I gained my prize for valour from 
our commanders, it was he, out of the whole army, 
who saved my life: I was wounded, and he would 
not forsake me, but helped me to save both my 
armour and myself. I lost no time, Socrates, in 
urging the generals to award the prize for valour 
to you; and here I think you will neither rebuke 


1 Homer, Od. iv. 242. 
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me nor give me the lie. For when the generals, 
out of regard for my consequence, were inclined to 
award the prize to me, you outdid them in urging that 
I should have it rather than you. And further let me 
tell you, gentlemen, what a notable figure he made 
when the army was retiring in flight from Delium!: 
I happened to be there on horseback, while he 
marched under arms. The troops were in utter 
disorder, and he was retreating along with Laches, 
when I chanced to come up with them and, as soon 
as I saw them, passed them the word to have no 
fear, saying I would not abandon them. Here, 
indeed, I had an even finer view of Socrates than 
at Potidaea—for personally I had less reason for 
alarm, as I was mounted ; and IJ noticed, first, how 
far he outdid Laches in collectedness, and next I 
felt—to use a phrase of yours, Aristophanes—how 
there he stepped along, as his wont is in our streets, 


‘ strutting like a proud marsh-goose, with ever a side- | | 


long glance,’ ? turning a calm sidelong look on friend | 
and foe alike, and convincing anyone even from afar 
that whoever cares to touch this person will find 
he can put up a stout enough defence. The result 
was that both he and his comrade got away un- 
scathed : for, as a rule, people will not lay a finger 
on those who show this disposition in war; it is 
men flying in headlong rout that they pursue. 

‘‘ There are many more quite wonderful things that 
one could find to praise in Socrates: but although 
there would probably be as much to say about any 
other one of his habits, I select his unlikeness 
to anybody else, whether in the ancient or in the 


1 The Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, 424 B.c. : 
of. Thue. iy. 76 foll. 2 Aristoph. Clouds, 362. 
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modern world, as calling for our greatest wonder. 
You may take the character of Achilles and see his 
parallel in Brasidas or others; you may couple 
Nestor, Antenor, or others I might mention, with 
Pericles; and in the same order you may liken 
most great men; but with the odd qualities of 
this person, both in himself and in his conversation, 
you would not come anywhere near finding a com- 
parison if you searched either among men of our 
day or among those of the past, unless perhaps you 
borrowed my words and matched him, not with 
any human being, but with the Silenuses and satyrs, 
in his person and his speech. 

“For there is a point I omitted when I began— 
how his talk most of all resembles the Silenuses that 
are made to open. If you chose to listen to Socrates’ 
discourses you would feel them at first to be quite 
ridiculous; on the outside they are clothed with 
such absurd words and phrases—all, of course, the 
hide of a mocking satyr. His talk is of pack-asses, 
smiths, cobblers, and tanners, and he seems always 
to be using the same terms for the same things ; 
so that anyone inexpert and thoughtless might 
laugh his speeches ‘to scorn. But when these are 
opened, and you obtain a fresh view of them by 
getting inside, first of all you will discover that they 
are the only speeches which have any sense in them ; 
and secondly, ‘that none are so divine, so rich in 
images of virtue, so largely—nay, so completely— 
intent on all things proper for the study of such as 
would attain both grace and worth. 

“ This, gentlemen, is the praise I give to Socrates : 
at the same time, I have seasoned it with a little 
fault-finding, and have told you his rude behaviour 
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1 SiaBade? Hirschig: diaBade. Oxyrh. Pap.: divaBddy Mss. 
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towards me. However, I am not the only person 
he has treated thus: there are Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, Euthydemus, son of Diocles, and any 
number of others who have found his way of loving 
so deceitful that he might rather be their favourite 
than their lover. I tell you this, Agathon, to save 
you from his deceit, that by laying our sad experiences 
to heart you may be on your guard and escape 
learning by your own pain, like the loon in the 
adage.” ! 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was 
some laughter at his frankness, which showed him 
still amorously inclined to Socrates; who then 
remarked: ‘I believe you are sober, Alcibiades ; 
else you would never have enfolded yourself so 
charmingly all about, trying to screen from sight 
your object in all this talk, nor would have put it 
in as a mere incident at the end. The true object of 
all you have said was to stir up a quarrel between me 
and Agathon: for you think you must keep me as 
your undivided lover, and Agathon as the undivided 
object of your love. But now you are detected : your 
_ Satyric or Silenic play-scene is all shown up. Dear 
Agathon, do not let his plot succeed, but take 
measures to prevent anyone from setting you and 
me at odds.” 

To which Agathon replied: “Do you know, 
Socrates, I fancy you have hit on the truth. Besides, 
I take his sitting down between us two as an obvious 
attempt to draw us apart. See, he shall not gain 
his point: I will come and sit by your side.” 


1 Homer, Jl. xvii. 33 pexdev 5é re virios &éyyw, “ fools 
get their lesson from the deed done.” 
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“ By all means,” said Socrates; “ here is a place 

for you beyond me.” 
— “Good God!” said Alcibiades, “‘ here’s the fellow 
at me again. He has set his heart on having the 
better of me every way. But at least, you surprising 
person, do allow Agathon to sit between us.” 

“That cannot be,” said Socrates: “you have 
praised me, and so it behoves me to praise my 
neighbour on the right.1. Thus if Agathon sits 
beyond you, he must surely be praising me again, 
before receiving his due praises from me. So let 
him be, my good soul, and do not grudge the lad 
those praises of mine: for I am most eager to 
pronounce his eulogy.” 

“Ha, ha! Alcibiades,” said Agathon ; “ there can 
be no question of my staying here: I shall jump up 
and change at once, if that will make Socrates praise 
me. 

“There you are,” said Alcibiades ; ‘‘ just as usual : 
when Socrates is present, nobody else has a chance 
with the handsome ones. You see how resourceful 
he was in devising a plausible reason why our young 
friend should sit beside him.” 

So Agathon was getting up in order to seat himself 
by Socrates, when suddenly a great crowd of revellers 
arrived at the door, which they found just opened 
for some one who was going out. They marched 
straight into the party and seated themselves : the 
whole place was in an uproar and, losing all order, 
they were forced to drink a vast amount of wine. 
Then, as Aristodemus related, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, 
and some others took their leave and departed ; 


1 At § 214c it was only agreed that each should impose 


what topic he pleased upon his neighbour. 
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XwKpatn opodroyeiy adbrods Tob avtob avdpos 
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1 ¢kat> Vindob, 2 <& Hermann. 
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while he himself fell asleep, and slumbered a great 
while, for the nights were long. He awoke towards 
dawn, as the cocks were crowing; and immedi- 
ately he saw that all the company were either 
sleeping or gone, except Agathon, Aristophanes, 
and Socrates, who alone remained awake and were 
drinking out of a large vessel, from left to right ; 
and Socrates was arguing with them. As to most 
of the talk, Aristodemus had no recollection, for he 
had missed the beginning and was also rather 
drowsy ; but the substance of it was, he said, that 
Socrates was driving them to the admission that the 
same man could have the knowledge required for 
writing comedy and tragedy—that the fully skilled 
tragedian could be a comedian as well. While 
they were being driven to this, and were but feebly 
following it, they began to nod; first Aristophanes 
dropped into a slumber, and then, as day began to 
dawn, Agathon also. When Socrates had seen them 
comfortable, he rose and went away,—followed in 
the usual manner by my friend; on arriving at the 
Lyceum, he washed himself, and then spent the 
rest of the day in his ordinary fashion ; and so, when 
the day was done, he went home for the evening 
and reposed. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GORGIAS 


Tue Gorgias marks an important stage in Plato’s 
thought and art. If we read it, in the probable 


sequence of composition, after the Protagoras, |, 


Meno, and Euthydemus, we soon become aware of 
a new and lofty impulse animating the whole work, 
and stimulating the personal fervour and deter- 
mination of the writer beneath the proceedings of 
his lively drama. The unjust execution of Socrates 
in 399 B.c., when Plato was a young man of twenty- 
eight, filled him with horror and amazement. He 
left Athens for some years; but although he had 
lost all hope of taking any useful part in the govern- 
ment of his city, and remained sorely convinced of 
_ the errors of her rulers, it was not till about 387 B.c., 
when he founded the Academy, that he definitely 
cut himself off from the political world. Either 
some further misdeed occurred that specially dis- 
gusted him, or else the decision came, as he rather 
implies in his seventh Letter, from his own judgement 
on the general trend of affairs in Athens. At any 
rate, he produced the Gorgias as his manifesto 
towards the time when, at forty years of age, he 
embarked on his great experiment in philosophic 
education. The design of attracting the attention 
of the ordinary man of some culture is evident, first 
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in the choice of the venerable Gorgias—famed all 
over Greece for his ingenious wit and jingling 
eloquence—as the figure-head of the piece; then _ 
in the fierce attack on rhetoric, so flourishing and 
influential in forensic and political debate; and 
lastly in the proud renunciation of the pomps and 
vanities of the world, and in the passionate insistence 
on the claims of truth and right. The Gorgias 
achieved its immediate object, for Plato was quickly 
surrounded by a band of earnest students: the 
effect of the dialogue on a Corinthian farmer is thus 
described by Themistius (Or. xxiii. 356)—“ he left 
forthwith his fields and vines, and committing his 
soul to Plato sowed and raised his teacher’s doctrines 
for crops.” 

The scheme of the work is simple. In the first 
of its three main divisions (447-460) Socrates, ac- 
companied, as often, by the eager, eccentric Chaere- 


‘phon. (cf. Charm. 153383; Aristoph. Clouds, 503), is 


greeted in the streets by Callicles, who had been 
expecting him at his house for a rhetorical display : 
this has just been given there by Gorgias, who is 
now on his second visit to Athens and about eighty 
years of age. However, Socrates and his friend are 
taken into the house, where they find both Gorgias 
and his ardent disciple Polus among the company ; 
and immediately Socrates begins to question Gorgias 
on the nature of his ‘profession, in such a way as to 
show the need of an accurate definition of it, and 
of some satisfactory rule for its proper use. He 
points out that the true rhetorician, if he is to train 
men (as he professes to do) for public as well as 
private life, must himself be just and good. But 
Gorgias has agreed that rhetoric may be abused 
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—that some rhetoricians may be unjust or wicked— 
and he admits the inconsistency. Socrates hints 
(458) that he may not be treating Gorgias fairly ; 
but the aged professor is tired after the performance 
he has previously given, and it is left to Polus to 
enter a vehement protest against this unfair treat- 
ment of his master, and to give a more controversial 
tone to the discussion. 

In this second division (461-480, the scene 
between Socrates and Polus) we consider rhetoric— 
on which Polus had published a treatise—in its 
place among the various arts which provide for 
man’s body and soul, viz. cookery, self-adornment, 
medicine and gymnastic for the one, and rhetoric, 
sophistry, judicature, and legislation for the other. 
Four of these arts—two, medicine and gymnastic, 
in one sphere, and two, judicature and legislation, | 
in the other—are genuine arts, aiming at our good ;) 
but the other two pairs—cookery and self-adornment, | 
rhetoric and sophistry—are mere flatteries or | 


cajoleries. This classification of the arts (462-465) | 
is only dwelt on so far as to show that Polus, at any y 
rate, has not come near thinking out the basis of | 
his work in life, and to serve as an easy transition | 


to the main business of the dialogue. For it leads 
at once to the subject of power, as acquired by the 
flattering art of persuasion, and to the question of 
what we are to regard as true happiness. Is it ; 
absolute liberty to do what one likes, without regard | 
to what is good? Socrates applies his favourite 
thesis, that nobody wishes to do evil, although many _ 


do evil, thinking it to be for their good ; such people 
do not know what is their real ultimate good, or how to | 


getit. This end of all action is a matter of knowledge 
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| —but the doctrine “ virtue is knowledge” is not 
put forward here. The arrogant young lecturer 
thinks to crush Socrates with the instance of 
Archelaus, the deeply criminal usurper of the 
Macedonian throne: surely everyone would like 
to be in his place! But Socrates enunciates the 
famous paradoxes (a) that it is better to suffer than 
to do wrong : this he is prepared to maintain though 
all the rest of the world be against him; and (6) 
that the unjust man is less unhappy if he is punished 
than if he escapes and thrives. As regards (a), Polus 
makes the fatal admission (474c) that doing wrong 
is more disgraceful than suffering it, for this must 
mean that it is also more evil; and on (6) he has to 
agree (477 a) that a just punishment is an honour- 
\ able thing, and therefore good. Punishment, he is 
told, is a release from evil, though of course it is 
better to be just and have no need of it. Rhetoric 
may have its use here, in enabling one to accuse 
oneself of crime and so to get one’s punishment ; 
perhaps also, to excuse an enemy whom one wishes 
to suffer the disaster of going unpunished for his 
wickedness. This refinement of revenge amazes 
Callicles (481), the typical Athenian democrat, who 
‘in mind and body follows his instinctive desires, 
obeying only the law of nature, and cultivating 
literature and philosophy for mere amusement 
(484). 

With the protest of Callicles we enter upon the 
third and most important section of the dialogue 
(481—-end). Plato’s aim is now quite clear—to_ 


vindicate his own choice of the philosophic and— 
educational life in preference to the political career 
that lay open to the ablest men of his time. Callicles 
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(ike Thrasymachus in the Republic) maintains the 
supremacy of force over all things, and concludes by 
urging Socrates to pursue a practical career. 
Socrates thanks him for his outspoken friendliness 
(487 a), and again, after he has driven Callicles to 
a fuller and more downright statement of his position, 
he compliments him on the freedom with which he 
speaks what most men think but will not say (492 p).., 
Socrates proceeds to show by parable his notion | 
of true happiness, which involves temperance or | 
self-control ; and he exposes the vile results of an | 
unbridled, undiscriminating pursuit of pleasure as 
opposed to good, from which it must be clearly 
distinguished (497). Callicles here would retire 
from the argument ; but he is persuaded by Gorgias | 
to continue, and is shown that badness in a man has | 
nothing to do with his experience of pain, and that | 
good, not pleasure, is the real end of action (499). | 
Socrates now repeats his distinction between true 


in the body, is a certain order_or harmony (504). 
From this point Callicles cares only to get the 
argument finished, and Socrates indulges in longer 
speeches for his eloquent exposition of the true rule 
of life. Temperance of mind and body is extolled 
as the great principle ; for order, truth, and art are 
the necessary means to virtue of any kind (506), and 
so to happiness (508—cf. the conception of “ justice ” 
in the Republic). It is unfortunate that the bad 
man often has the power, and uses it, to destroy the 
good man: but rhetoric is only one of many arts 
which may save a man from death, and what we 
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,want to know is whether such-and-such a person 
‘ought to be saved (511-512). Callicles is too intent 


on popularity to be permanently affected by Socrates’ 
eloquence on behalf of virtue (513); but he is 
induced to agree with Socrates that the citizens 
must somehow be trained to virtue by persons 
properly qualified (514). Pericles and other great 
Athenians did nothing of the sort, rather the contrary 
(516-519). Callicles again urges Socrates to serve 
the state and avoid unpopularity ; Socrates replies 
that he is himself about the only real politician in 


| Athens, though he has no other supporter but truth 


to protect him. He tells a story of the judgement 
of the dead, to show that the philosopher need have 
no fear of death (523-524). Most men who have 


'' had great power in life fare very ill when life is 


done. He ends with an eloquent plea for individual 
dissent and aspiration. 

Such is the bare outline of the discussion. The 
upshot has little to show of strictly reasoned proof, 
but the cumulative effect of Socrates’ pleading, as 
it works its way through playful comparisons and 
startling paradoxes to the bitterness and _ pride, 
tempered with regretful sympathy, which give a 
strangely noble glow to the conclusion, is deeply 
memorable and inspiring.. Plato’s dramatic art is at 
its height: not only are the disputants intensely 
alive, but the very statements—especially when 
recalled, and reconsidered or reinforeed—seem for 
the moment to become active participators in the 


_ contest; and “the truth,” “the good,” and “ the 


just” are similarly invested with a certain august 


_ personality. The characters of the three men who 


in turn oppose Socrates are ingeniously chosen for the 
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progressive broadening and deepening of the issue 
and its interest to the ordinary person. Gorgias, 
although some of his pretensions are absurd, is a 
man of fine sense and integrity, and he acknowledges 
the claims of moral rectitude; but his outlook is 
cramped by professional success. Polus is immature 
and headstrong, easily trapped in argument, and 
in danger of going astray through thoughtless 
vanity rather than any decided inclination. Callicles 
is an uncompromising champion of worldly success 
and ruthless self-seeking: he represents the solid 
mass of opinion which confronts the single mind of 
Socrates. Though this brave assailant has every 
prospect of being shattered for the time, the wall of 
prejudice seems to quiver and open—thanks to the 
immortality which Plato has bestowed on his hero 
—under the continual impact of his teaching from 
that day to ours. . 

As the conversation proceeds, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that Plato is speaking through the 
mouth of Socrates to the world at large, and especially 
to the critics who objected to his abandonment of 
_ the political sphere. The supposed date of the 
meeting is 405 B.c. (see 474 a, note), when Socrates 
was sixty-four; and yet Callicles exhorts him almost 
as though he were a young man of promise who had 


still a career to choose. There is also good reason |) 
to think that the theory of order or harmony as } 
the secret of virtue was of Plato’s own invention | 
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independent standing and high devotion of the 
philosopher—a picture that he elaborated after- 
wards in the Theaetetus—he leaves out the duty of 
cross-examining every casual person of one’s ac- 
quaintance which Socrates proclaims in the Apology. 
The Gorgias, in fact, as has been well said, is Plato’s 
own “ Apology ”: we may, in fact,— 


See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement,— 


and this explains the peculiar severity of his attitude 
and language towards statesmen of the past and the 
present. In the Protagoras and the Meno, it should 
be remembered, Pericles and Themistocles were 
examples of wisdom. As Plato tells us himself in 
his seventh Letter, “I found myself obliged to 
say, in praise of the right kind of philosophy, that 
this alone can give us insight into public and private 
justice ; and that consequently the human kind in 
every land will have no cessation from evil until . 
either the kind of men who rightly and truly pursue 
philosophy shall acquire authority in the state, or 
the ruling statesmen shall by some divine dispensation 
be real philosophers.” The Gorgias and the Republic 
(which must have been begun about the same time, 


390-387 B.c.) show us how he actually said it. Both _ 


dialogues are remarkable for a new certainty of 
conviction and statement (cf. Gorg. 509), and for 
an enthusiastic fluency which is hardly in keeping 
with Socrates’ avowed dislike of lengthy speeches 
(cf. Gorg. 519 p, where Socrates tries to excuse his 
“harangue”’). We hear also in the Gorgias(cf. 
499 a) the unmistakable tone of the teacher...who 
is intent on pure logic: the purview is no longer 
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limited to the ethical outlook of Socrates, but is 


expanding into the region of metaphysics. 


The best modern edition of the Gorgias is that of 
W. H. Thompson (1871). The present translation is 
indebted at many points to the accurate and spirited 
version of EK. M. Cope (Deighton Bell, 1864). 
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GORGIAS 
for ON RHETORIC; REFUTATIVE] 


CHARACTERS 


Catuicies, Socrates, CHAEREPHON, Goretas, Pots 


; catu. To join in a fight or a fray, as the saying is, 
‘Socrates, you have chosen your time well enough. 

soc. Do you mean, according to the proverb, we 
have come too late for a feast ?+ 

CALL. Yes, a most elegant feast ; for Gorgias gave 
us a fine and varied display but a moment ago. 

soc. But indeed, Callicles, it is Chaerephon here 
who must take the blame for this; he forced us to 
spend our time in the market-place. 

cHAER. No matter, Socrates: I will take the 
curing of it too; for Gorgias is a friend of mine, so 
that he will give us a display now, if you think fit, 
or if you prefer, on another occasion. 

catt. What, Chaerephon? Has Socrates a desire 
to hear Gorgias ? 

cuaER. Yes, it is for that very purpose we are here. 

cat. Then whenever you have a mind to pay me 


1 Cf. Shakespeare, 1 K. H. IV. iv. 2. 74: “To the 
latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast, Fits a dull 
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a call—Gorgias is staying with me, and he will give 
you a display. 

soc. Thank you, Callicles: but would he consent 
, to discuss with us? For I want to find out from the 

“+ man what is the function of his art, and what it is 
| that he professes and teaches. As for the/rest of 

his) ‘performance, he must give it us, as you suggest, 
on another occasion. 

cat. The best way is to ask our friend himself, 
Socrates: for indeed that was one of the features 
of his performance. Why, only this moment he was 
pressing for whatever questions anyone in the house 
might like to ask, ancl saying he would answer 
them all. aS ; 

soc. What a | good idea ! | Ask him, Chaerephon. 

cHAER. What am I to ask? 

soc. What he is. 

cHAER. How do you mean? 

soc. Just as, if he chanced to be in the shoe- 
making business, his answer would have been, I 
presume, “‘a shoemaker.” Now, don’t you see my 
meaning ? 

cuaErR. I see, and will ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, 
is Callicles here correct in saying that you profess 
to answer any questions one may ask you? 

corc. He is, Chaerephon ; indeed, I was just now 
making this very profession, and I may add that no- 
body has asked me anything new for many years now. 

cHAER. So I presume you will easily answer, 
Gorgias. 

corc. Youare free tomaketrial of that, Chaerephon. 

POL. Yes, to be sure ; and, if you like, Chaerephon, 
of me. For I think Gorgias must be quite tired out, 
after the long discourse he has just delivered. 
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CHAER. Why, Polus, do you suppose you could 
answer more excellently than Gorgias ? 

pot. And what does that matter, if I should 
satisfy you? 

cHaER. Not at all; since it is your wish, answer. 

pot. Ask. ; 

cHaER. Then I ask you, if Gorgias chanced to be 
skilled in the same art as his brother Herodicus, 
what should we be justified in calling him? What 
we call his brother, should we not ? 

pou. Certainly. 

cHAER. Then we should make! a right statement 
if we described him as a doctor. 

pou. Yes. 

cuarr. And if he were expert in the same art 
as Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, or his brother,1 
what name should we rightly give him ? -« 

pot. Obviously that of painter. 

cHAER. But as it is, we would like to know in 
what art he is skilled, and hence ue ve name we 
should rightly call Airey (ne night ine f 

pot. Chaerephon, there are many arts tecnica: 
mankind that have been discovered experimentally, 


as the result of experiences : for experience conducts <., 


the course of our life according to art, but in- 
experience according to chance. Of these several 
arts various men partake in various ways, and the 
best men of the best. Gorgias here is one of 
these, and he is a partner in the finest art of all. 

soc. Fine, at any rate, Gorgias, is the equipment 
for discourse that Polus seems to have got: but still 
he is not performing his promise to Chaerephon. 


1 Polygnotus, the famous painter who decorated public 
‘buildings in Athens from about 470 B.c. 
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core. How exactly, Socrates ? 

soc. He does not seem to me to be quite answering 
what he is asked. 

core. Well, will you please ask him? 

soc. No, if you yourself will be so good as to 
answer, why, I would far rather ask you. For I see 
plainly, from what he has said, that Polus has had 
more practice in what is called rhetoric than in 
discussion. 

Pot. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because, Polus, when Chaerephon has asked 
in what art Gorgias is skilled, you merely eulogize 
his art as though it were under some censure, instead 
of replying what it is.: 

pot. Why, did I not reply that it was the finest ? 

soc. You certainly did: but nobody asked what 
was the quality of his art, only what it was, and by 
what name we ought to call Gorgias. Just as 
Chaerephon laid out the lines for you at first, and 
you answered him properly in brief words, in the - 
same way you must now state what is that art, 
and what we ought to call Gorgias; or rather, 
Gorgias, do you tell us yourself in what art it is 
you are skilled, and hence, what we ought to call 
you. 

core. Rhetoric, Socrates. 

soc. So we are to call you a rhetorician ? - 

Gora. Yes, and a good one, if you are pleased to 
call me what—to use Homer’s phrase—‘I vaunt 
myself to be.” } 

soc. Well, I am pleased to do so. 

core. Then call me such. 


1 The regular phrase of a Homeric hero in boasting of 
his valour, parentage, etc.; cf. Jl. vi. 211, xiv. 113. 
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soc. And are we to say that Root are able to make 
others like yourself ; P auch =A 

Gorc. Yes, that is what I Becta to ae: not only 
here, but elsewhere also. 

soc. Then would you be willing, Gorgias, to i 
continue this present way of discussion, by alternate 
question and answer, and defer to some other time 
that lengthy style of speech in which Polus made a 
beginning ? Come, be true to your promise, and 
consent to answer each question briefly. 

corc. There are some answers, Socrates, that 
necessitate a lengthy expression: however, I will 
try to be as brief as possible ; for indeed it is one 
of my claims that no one could express the same 


_ thing in briefer terms than myself. 


soc. That is just what I want, Gorgias: give me 
a display of this very skill—in brevity of speech ; 
your lengthy style will do another time. 

corG. Well, I will do that, and you will admit 
that you never heard anyone speak more briefly. 

soc. Come then; since you claim to be skilled 


- in rhetorical art, and to be able to make anyone 


else a rhetorician, tell me with what particular 


thing rhetoric is concerned : as, for example, weav- 


ing is concerned with the manufacture of clothes, 


| is it not? 


Gora. Yes. 
soc. And music, likewise, with the making of tunes? 


GorG. Yes. 
soc. Upon my word, Gorgias, I do admire your 
answers! You make them as brief as they well can 


be. 
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core. Yes, Socrates, I consider Sel a very fair 
hand at that. 

soc. You are right there. Come now, answer me 
in the same way about rhetoric: with what parti- 
cular thing is its skill concerned ! ? 

Gora. With speech. <4.» 

soc. What kind of as Gorgias ? Do you 
mean that which shows by what regimen sick people 
could get well? 

Gora. No. 

soc. Then rhetoric is not concerned with all kinds 
of speech. 

core. No, I say. 

soc. Yet it does make men able to speak. 

core. Yes. 

soc. And to understand also the things about 
which they speak. 

core. Of course. 

soc. Now, does the medical art, which we men- 
tioned just now, make men able to understand and 
speak about the sick ? 

cora. It must. 

soc. Hence the medical art also, it seems, is 
concerned with speech. 

core. Yes. | 

soc. That is, speech about diseases ? 

Gora. Certainly. 

soc. Now, is gymnastic also concerned with speech 
about the good and bad condition of our bodies ? 

GorG. Quite so. 

soc. And moreover it is the same, Gorgias, with 
all the other arts; each of them is concerned with 
that kind of speech which deals with the subject 
matter of that pc art. 
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core. Apparently. 
soc. Then why, pray, do you not give the name 
rhetorical” to those other arts, when they are 
concerned with speech, if you call that “‘ rhetoric ”’ 
which has to do with speech ? 

cora. Because, Socrates, the skill in those other 
arts is almost wholly concerned with manual work 


“ce 


and similar activities, whereas in rhetoric there is _ 


no such manual working, but its whole activity and 


efficacy is by means of speech. For this reason I 7°" 


claim for the rhetorical art that it is concerned with 
speech, and it is a correct description, I maintain. 

soc. Now, do I understand what sort of art you 
choose to call it? Perhaps, however, I shall get to 
know this more clearly. But answer me this: we 
have arts; have we not? 

core. Yes. 

soc. Then amongst the various arts some, I take 
it, consist mainly of work, and so require but brief 
speech ; ,while others require none, for the art’s 
object’ ‘may be achieved actually in silence, as with 
painting, sculpture, and many other arts. It is to 
such as these that I understand you to refer when 
you say rhetoric has no concern with them; is not 
that so ? 

core. Your supposition is quite correct, Socrates. 

soc. But there is another class of arts which achieve 
their whole purpose through speech and—to put it 
roughly—require either no action to aid them, or 
very little; for example, numeration, calculation, 
geometry, draught-playing, and many other arts: 
some of these have the speech in about equal 
proportion to the action, but most have it as the 
larger part, or absolutely the whole of their operation 
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and effect is by means of speech. It is one of this 
class of arts that I think you refer to as rhetoric. 
corG. You are right. 
soc. But, mind you, I do not think it is any one 
of these that you mean to call rhetoric ; though, so 
far as your expression went, you did say that the 
art which has its effect through speech is rhetoric, 


and one might retort, if one cared to strain at mere. 


words: So, Gorgias, you call numeration rhetoric ! 
But I do not believe it is either numeration or geo- 
metry that you call rhetoric. 

core. Your belief is correct, Socrates, and your 
retort just. 

soc. Come now, and do your part in finishing off 
the answer to my question. Since rhetoric is in 
fact one of these arts which depend mainly on speech, 
and there are likewise other arts of the same nature, 
try if you can tell me with what this rhetoric, which 
has its effect in speech, is concerned. For instance, 
suppose some one asked me about one or other of 
the arts which I was mentioning just now : Socrates, 
what is the art of numeration? I should tell him, 
as you did me a moment ago, that it is one of those 
which have their effect through speech. And 


suppose he went on to ask: With what is its speech * 


concerned? I should say: With the odd and even 
numbers, whatever may chance to be the amount 
of each. And if he asked again: What art is it 
that you call calculation? I should say that this 
also is one of those which achieve their whole effect 
by speech. And if he proceeded to ask: With 
what is it concerned? I should say—in the manner 
of those who draft amendments in the Assembly— 
that ‘in all else ” calculation “ corresponds ” with 
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numeration, for both are concerned with the same 
thing, the odd and the even; but that they differ 
to this extent, that calculation considers the numerical 
values of odd and even numbers not merely in them- 
selves but in relation to each other. And suppose, 
on my saying that astronomy also achieves its whole 
effect by speech, he were to ask me : And the speech 
of astronomy, with what is it concerned? I should 
say: With the courses of the stars and sun and 
moon, and their relative speeds. 

core. And you would be right, Socrates. 

soc. Come then and do your part, Gorgias: 
rhetoric is one of those arts, is it not, which carry 
out their work and achieve their effect by speech ? 

core. That is so. 

soc. Then tell me what they deal with: what 
subject is it, of all in the world, that is dealt with by 
this speech employed by rhetoric ? 

core. The greatest of human affairs, Socrates, 
and the best. 4,4... 

soc. But that , also, Go fine is ambiguous, and 
still by no means clear. I expect you have heard 
people singing over their cups the old catch, in 
which the singers enumerate the best things in 
life,—first health, then beauty, and thirdly, as the 
authorof the catch puts it, wealth got without guile. 

core. Yes, I have heard it ; ; bat het e the point 
of your quotation ? \jow. o% 

soc. I mean that, supposing he ies at those 
blessings which the author of the catch commends 
—namely, the doctor, the trainer, and the money- 

1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. viii., gives four lines of the 


(anonymous) song: vyalvew pev dporov dvdpt Ovarw, devTEpov 
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getter—were to stand before you this moment, and 
the doctor first should say : ‘‘ Gorgias is deceiving 
you, Socrates ; for it is not his art, but mine, that 
deals with man’s greatest good.’ Then supposing 
I were to ask him: “ And who are you, to say so?” 
He would probably reply: “ A doctor.” ‘ Well, 
what do you mean? That the work of your art is 


the greatest good?”’’ “What else, Socrates,” I ‘= 


expect he would reply, “is health? What greater 
good is there for men than health?” And supposing 
the trainer came next and said: “I also should be 
surprised indeed, Socrates, if Gorgias could show you 
a greater good in his art than I canin mine.” Again 
I should say to him in his turn: “ And who are you, 
sir? What is your work?” “A trainer,” he 


come the money-getter, saying—with, I fancy, a 
fine contempt for every one: “ Pray consider, 


Socrates, if you can find a good that is greater than, 


wealth, either on Gorgias’ showing or on that of any-) 


one else at all.” “‘ Why then,” we should say to him, 
“are you a producer of that?”’ “ Yes,” he would 
say. “And who are you?” “A money-getter.” 
“Well then,” we shall say to him, “‘ do you judge 
wealth to be the greatest good for men?” “ Of 
course,” he will reply. ‘‘ But look here,” we should 


OF 


say ; “our friend Gorgias contends that his own art is “ 


a cause of greater good than yours.” Then doubtless 
his next question would be : “ And what is that good ? 
Let Gorgias answer.”’ Now come, Gorgias ; imagine 
yourself being questioned by those persons and by 
me, and tell us what is this thing that you say is the 
greatest good for men, and that you claim to produce. 
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core. A thing, Socrates, which in truth is the 
greatest good, and a cause not merely of freedom 
to mankind at large, but also of dominion to single 
persons in their several cities. 

soc. Well, and what do you call it ? 
corG. I call it the ability to persuade with speeches 
either judges in the law courts or statesmen in the 
council-chamber or the commons in the Assembly 
or an audience at any other meeting that may be 
held on public affairs. And I tell you that by 
virtue of this power you will have the doctor as your 
slave, and the trainer as your slave ; your money- 
getter will turn out to be making money not for 
himself, but for another,—in fact for you, who are 

able to speak and persuade the multitude. ¢r=~?*: 

_ soc. I think now, Gorgias, you have come very 
near to showing us the art of rhetoric as you conceive 
it, and if I at all take your meaning, you say that 
rhetoric is a producer of persuasion, and has therein _,, 
i ‘consummation. Or 


its whole business” and main | 
can you tell us of any. other function it can have 
beyond that of effecting persuasion in the minds 
of an audience ? 

core. None at all, Socrates; your definition 
seems to me satisfactory ; that is the main substance 
of the art. 

soc. Then listen, Gorgias: I, let me assure you, 
for so I persuade myself—if ever there was a man 
who debated with another from a desire of knowing 
the truth of the subject discussed, I am such a 
man ; and so, I trust, are you. 

core. Well, what then, Socrates ? 

soc. I will now tell you. What the real nature 


of the persuasion is that you speak of as resulting 
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from rhetoric, and what the matters are with which 
persuasion deals, I assure you I do not clearly 
understand ; though I may have my suspicions as 
to what I suppose you to mean by it, and with what 
things you think it deals. But nevertheless I will 
ask you what you do mean by the persuasion that 
results from rhetoric, and with what matters you 
think it deals. Now why is it that, having a 
suspicion of my own, I am going to ask you this, 
instead of stating it myself? It is not on your 
account, but with a view to the argument, and to such | 
a progress in it as may best reveal to us the point’ 
we are discussing. Just see if you do not think it 
fair of me to press you with my question : suppose 
I happened to ask you what Zeuxis was among 
painters, and you said “ a figure painter,’ would it 
not be fair of me to ask you what sort of figures 
he painted, and where ? 

corg. Certainly. 

soc. Would this be the reason—that there are 
also other painters who depict a variety of other 
figures ? 

Gora. Yes. 

soc. But if no one besides Zeuxis were a painter, 
your answer would have been right ? 

Gora. Yes, of course. 

soc. Come then, tell me now about rhetoric: 
do you think rhetoric alone effects persuasion, or 
can other arts do it as well? I'mean, for example, 
when a man teaches anything, does he persuade in 
his teaching ? Or do you think not ? 

corc. No, to be sure, Socrates, I think he most 
certainly does persuade. 

soc. Then let us repeat our question with reference 
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to the same arts that we spoke of just now: does 
not numeration, or the person skilled in numeration, 
teach us all that pertains to number ? 

corG. Certainly. 

soc. And persuades also ? 

core. Yes. 

soc. So that numeration also is a producer of 
persuasion ? 

core. Apparently. 

soc. Then if we are asked what kind of persuasion, 
and dealing with what, we shall reply, I suppose : The 
instructive kind, which deals with the amount of 
an odd or an even number; and we shall be able 
to demonstrate that all the other arts which we 
mentioned just now are producers of persuasion, 
and what kind it is, and what it deals with, shall 
we not ? 

corc. Yes. 

soc. Hence rhetoric is not the only producer of 
persuasion. 

corG. You are right. 

soc. Since then it is not the only one that 
achieves this effect, but others can also, we should be 
justified in putting this further question to the 
speaker, as we did concerning the painter: Then of 
what kind of persuasion, and of persuasion dealing 
with what, is rhetoric the art? Or do you not 
consider that such a further question would be 
justified ? 

core. Yes, I do. 

soc. Then answer me, Gorgias, since you agree 
with me on that. 

core. Well then, I mean that kind of persuasion, 
Socrates, which you find in the law-courts and in 
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any public gatherings, as in fact I said just now ; 
and it deals with what is just and unjust. 

soc. I, too, I may tell you, had a suspicion that 
it was this persuasion that you meant, and as dealing 
with those things, Gorgias; but you must not be 
surprised if I ask you by-and-by some such question 
as may seem to be obvious, though I persist in it; 
for, as I say, I ask my questions with a view to an 
orderly completion of our argument—I am _ not 


aiming at you, but only anxious that we do not fall, ,... 
into a habit of snatching at each other’s words ¢ 


with a hasty guess, and that you may complete 
your own statement in your own way, as the 
premises may allow. accorclng tothe Ataris of yor 

core. And [ think you are quite right in doing 
so, Socrates. 

soc. Come then, let us consider another point. Is 
there something that you call “ having learnt.” 

core. There is. 

soc. And again, “ having believed ”’ ? 

Gore. Yes. 

soc. Then do you think that having learnt and 
having believed, or learning and belief, are the 
same thing, or different ? 

cora. In my opinion, Socrates, they are different. 

soc. And your opinion is right, as you can prove 
in this way: if some one asked you—Is_ there, 
Gorgias, a false and a true belief’ ?—you would say, 
Yes, I imagine. 

core. I should. 

soc. But now, is there a false and a true knowledge ? 

corc. Surely not. 

soc. So it isevident again that they!are not thesame. 


1 j.e, knowledge &nd belief. 
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Gore. You are right. 

soc. But yet those who have learnt have been 
persuaded, as well as those who have believed. 

core. That is so. 

soc. Then would you have us assume two forms 
of persuasion—one providing belief without know- 
ledge, and the other sure knowledge ? 

core. Certainly. | 

soc. Now which kind. of persuasion is it that 
rhetoric creates in law courts or any public meeting 
on matters of right and wrong? The kind from 
which we get belief without knowledge, or that 
from which we get knowledge ? 

core. Obviously, I presume, Socrates, that from 
which we get belief. 

soc. Thus rhetoric, it seems, is a producer of 
persuasion for belief, not for instruction,in the matter 
_ of right and wrong. 

Gora. Yes. 

soc. And so the rhetorician’s business is not to 
instruct a law court or a public meeting in matters 
of right and wrong, but only to make them believe ; 
since, I take it, he could not in a short while instruct 
such a mass of people in matters so important. 

core. No, to be sure. sy 

soc. Come then, let us see what actually is our 
account of rhetoric: for I confess I am not yet 
able to distinguish what my own account of it is. 
When the city holds a meeting to appoint doctors 
or shipbuilders or any other set of craftsmen, there 
is no question then, is there, of the rhetorician 
giving advice? And clearly this is because in each 
appointment we have to elect the most skilful )/ 
person. Again, in a case of building walls or con- 
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' Built about 440 z.c. between the two walls built in 
456 B.c., one connecting the Piraeus, and the other Phalerum, 
with Athens. The ‘“‘ middle wall ” ran parallel to the former, 
/ and secured from hostile attack a narrow strip of land 
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structing harbours or arsenals, our only advisers are 
the master-builders ; or in consulting on the appoint- 
ment of generals, or on a manceuvre against the 
enemy, or on a military occupation, it is the general 
staff who will then advise us, and not the rhetoricians. 
Or what do you say, Gorgias, to these instances ? 
For as you claim to be an orator yourself and to 
make orators of others, it is proper to inquire of 


you concerning your own craft. And here you must /*\)) ..., 


regard me as furthering your own interest: for ” 
it is quite likely that some one within these walls » 
has a wish to become your pupil—indeed I fancy 
I perceive more than one, yes, a number of them, 
who, perhaps, would be ashamed to press you with 
questions. So, when you are being pressed with 
mine, consider that you are being questioned by 
them as well: ‘‘ What shall we get, Gorgias, by 
coming to hear you? On what matters shall we 
be enabled to give advice to the state? Will it be 
only on right and wrong, or on those things besides 
which Socrates was mentioning just now?” So 
try to give them an answer. 

core. Well, I will try, Socrates, to reveal to you 
clearly the whole power of rhetoric: and in fact 
you have correctly shown the way to it yourself. 
You know, I suppose, that these great arsenals 
and walls of Athens, and the construction of your 
harbours, are due to the advice of Themistocles, and 
in part to that of Pericles, not to your craftsmen. 

soc. So we are told, Gorgias, of Themistocles ; 
and as to Pericles, I heard him myself when he was 
advising us about the middle wall. 


between Athens and the Piraeus. Socrates was born in 
469 B.c. 
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cora. So whenever there is an election of such 
persons as you were referring to, Socrates, you see 
it is the orators who give the advice and get resolu- 
tions carried in these matters. 

soc. That is just what surprises me, Gorgias, 
and has made me ask you all this time what in the 
world the power of rhetoric can be. For, viewed 
in this light, its greatness comes over me as some- 
thing supernatural, 2« 

core. Ah yes, if you knew all, Socrates,—how it 
comprises in itself practically all powers at once! 
And I will tell you a striking proof of this: many 
and many a time have I gone with my brother or 
other doctors to visit one of their patients, and found 
him unwilling either to take medicine or submit to 
the surgeon’s knife or cautery; and when the 
doctor failed to persuade him I succeeded, by no 
other art than that of rhetoric. And I further 
declare that, if a rhetorician and a doctor were to 
enter any city you please, and there had to contend 
in speech before the Assembly or some other meeting 
as to which of the two should be appointed physician, 
you would find the physician was nowhere, while 
the master of speech would be appointed if he 
wished. And if he had to contend with a member 
of any other profession whatsoever, the rhetorician 
would persuade the meeting to appoint him before 
anyone else in the place: for there is no subject 
on which the rhetorician could not speak more 


persuasively than’/a member of any other profession) (\-~;»~ 


whatsoever, beforéa multitude. So great, so strange, 
is the power of this art. At the same time, Socrates, | 
our use of rhetoric should be like our use of any ~> 
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XpHTar. TOV ovv ovK opbas Xpwpevov putcetv 
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other sort of exercise. For other exercises are not 
to be used against all and sundry, just because one 
has learnt boxing or wrestling or fighting in armour 
so well as to vanquish friend and foe alike: this 
gives one no right to strike one’s friends, or stab 
them to death. Nor, in all conscience, if a man 
‘took lessons at a wrestling-school, and having got 
himself into good condition and learnt boxing he 
proceeded to strike his father and mother, or some 
other of his relations or friends, should that be a 
reason for hating athletic trainers and teachers 
of fighting in armour, and expelling them from our 
cities. For they imparted their skill with a view 
to its rightful use against enemies and wrongdoers, 
in self-defence, not provocation ; whereas the others | 
have perverted their strength and art to an improper 
use. So it is not the teachers who are wicked, nor 
is the art either guilty or wicked on this account, 
but rather, to my thinking, those who do not use 
it properly. Now the same argument applies also 
to rhetoric: for the orator is able, indeed, to speak 
against every one and on every question in such, 
a way as to win over the votes of the multitude, 
practically in any matter he may choose to take 
up: but he is no whit the more entitled to deprive 
the doctors of their credit, just because he could 
do so, or other professionals of theirs ; he must use 
his rhetoric fairly, as in the case of athletic exercise. 
And, in my opinion, if a man becomes a rhetorician 
and then uses this power and this art unfairly, we 
ought not to hate his teacher and cast him out of 
our cities. For he imparted that skill to be used in 
all fairness, whilst this man puts it to an opposite 
use. Thus it is the man who does not use it aright 
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who deserves to be hated and éxpelled and put to 
death, and not his teacher. 

soc. I expect, Gorgias, that you as well as I have 
had (no small) practice in’“arguments, and have 
observed the following fact about them, that it is 
not easy for people to define to each other the 
matters which they take in hand to discuss, and to 
make such exchange of instruction as will fairl 
bring their debate to an end: no, if they find that 
some point is in dispute between them, and one of 
them says that the other is speaking incorrectly 
or obscurely, they are annoyed and think the remark 
comes from jealousy of themselves, and in a spirit 
of contention rather than of inquiry into the matter 
proposed for discussion. In some cases, indeed, 
they end by making a_most disgraceful scene, with 
such abusive expressions on each side that the rest 
of the company are vexed on their own account 
that they allowed themselves to listen to such 
fellows. Well, what is my reason for saying this? 
It is because your present remarks do not seem to 
me quite in keeping or accord with what you said 
at first about rhetoric. Now I am afraid to refute 
you, lest you imagine I am contentiously neglecting 
the point and its elucidation, and merely attacking 
you. I therefore, if you are a person of the same 
sort as myself, should be glad to continue questioning 
you: if not, I can let it drop. Of what sort am I? 
One of those who would be glad to be refuted if 


I say anything untrue, and glad to refute anyone | 
else who might speak untruly ; but just as glad, °) 


mind you, to be refuted as to refute, since I regard 
the former as the greater benefit, in proportion as 
it is a greater benefit for oneself to be delivered 
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from the greatest evil than to deliver some one 
else. For I consider that a man cannot suffer any 
evil so great as a false opinion on the subjects of 
our actual argument. Now if you say that you 
too are of that sort, let us go on with the conversa- 
tion ; but if you think we had better drop it, let us 
have done with it at once and make an end of the 
discussion. 

core. Nay, I too, Socrates, claim to be of the sort 
you indicate ; though perhaps we should have taken 
thought also for the wishes of our company. For, 
let me tell you, some time before you and your 
friend arrived, I gave the company a performance 
of some length ; and if we now have this conversa- 
tion I expect we shall seriously protract our sitting. 
We ought, therefore, to consider their wishes as 
well, in case we are detaining any of them who may 
want to do something else. 

cHAgER. You hear for yourselves, Gorgias and 
Socrates, the applause by which these gentlemen 


show their desire to hear anything you may say ; ;. 
for my own part, however, Heaven forbid that I~. 


should ever be so busy as-to give up a discussion so 
interesting and so conducted, because I found it 
more important to attend to something else. 

caLL. Yes, by all that’s holy, Chaerephon; and 


let me say, moreover, for myself that among the / 


many discussions which I have attended in my time 
I doubt if there was one that gave me such delight 
as this present one. So, for my part, I shall count 
it a favour even if you choose to continue it all day 
long. 

sae Why, Callicles, I assure you there is no 
hindrance on my side, if Gorgias is willing. 
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corG. After that, Socrates, it would be shameful 
indeed if I were unwilling, when it was I who 
challenged everybody to ask what questions they 
pleased. But if our friends here are so minded, go 
on with the conversation and ask me anything 
you like. 

soc. Hark you then, Gorgias, to what surprises 
me in your statements : to be sure, you may possibly 
be right, and I may take your meaning wrongly. 
You say you are able to make a rhetorician of any 
man who chooses to learn from you ? 

Gora. Yes. 

soc. Now, do you mean, to make him carry 
conviction to the crowd on all subjects, not by 
teaching them, but by persuading ? 

Gora. Certainly I do. 

soc. You were saying just now, you know, that 
even in the matter of health the orator will be more 
convincing than the doctor. 

corG. Yes, indeed, I was—meaning, to the crowd. 

soc. And “to the crowd” means “to the ig- 
norant’”’? For surely, to those who know, he will 
not be more convincing than the doctor. 

core. You are right. 

soc. And if he is to be more convincing than the 
doctor, he thus becomes more convincing than he 
who knows? 

Gora. Certainly. 

soc. Though not himself a doctor, you agree ? 

core. Yes. 

soc. But he who is not a doctor is surely with- 
out knowledge of that whereof the doctor has 
knowledge. 

Gora. Clearly. 
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soc. So he who does not know will be more con- 
vincing to those who do not know than he who 
knows, supposing the orator to be more convincing 
than the doctor. Is that, or something else, the 
consequence ? 

core. In this case it does follow. 

soc. Then the case is the same in all the other 
arts for the orator and his rhetoric: there is no 
need to know the truth of the actual matters, but 
one merely needs to have discovered some device 
of persuasion which will make one appear to those who 
do not know to know better than those who know. 

core. Well, and is it not a great convenience, 


Socrates, to make oneself a match for the professionals , ~ 


by learning just this single art and omitting all the » 
others ? nef to te ShevE 1 4 fe. 

soc. Whether the orator is or is not a match for 
the rest of them by reason of that skill, is a question 
we shall look into presently, if our argument so 
requires: for the moment let us consider first 
whether the rhetorician is in the same relation to 
what is just and unjust, base and noble, good and 
bad, as to what is healthful, and to the various 
objects of all the other arts; he does not know 
what is really good or bad, noble or base, just or 
unjust, but he has devised a persuasion to deal 
with these matters so as to appear to those who, 
like himself, do not know to know better than he 
who knows. Or is it necessary to know, and must 
anyone who intends to learn rhetoric have a previous 
knowledge of these things when he comes to you ? 
Or if not, are you, as the teacher of rhetoric, to 
teach the person who comes to you nothing about 
them—for it is not your business—but only to 
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make him appear in the eyes of the multitude to 
know things of this sort when he does not know, and 
to appear to be good when he is not? Or will you 
be utterly unable to teach him rhetoric unless he 
previously knows the truth about these matters? 
Or what is the real state of the case, Gorgias ? 
For Heaven’s sake, as you proposed just now, 
draw aside the veil and tell us what really is the 
function of rhetoric. 

core. Why, I suppose, Socrates, if he happens 
not to know these things he will learn them too 
from me. 

soc. Stop there: I am glad of that statement. 
If you make a man a rhetorician he must needs 
know what is just and unjust either previously or 
by learning afterwards from you. 

GorG. Quite so. 

soc. Well now, a man who has learnt building is 
a builder, is he not? 

core. Yes. 

soc. And he who has learnt music, a musician ? 

core. Yes. 

soc. Then he who has learnt medicine is a medical 
man, and so on with the rest on the same principle ; 
anyone who has learnt a certain art has the qualifica- 
tion acquired by his particular knowledge? ®E 

core. Certainly. pai 

soc. And so, on this principle, he who has learnt 
what is just is just ? 

core. Absolutely, I presume. 

soc. And the just man, I suppose, does what is 
just. 

core. Yes. 

soc. Now the just man must wish to do what is just? 
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mpay ua, oy del wept Sucavoovyns TovS Adyous 
mrovetrau emreton Sé dAlyov Borepov edeyes, Ste 6 
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core. Apparently. 

soc. Hence the just man will never wish to act 
unjustly ? 

corG. That must needs be so. 

soc. But it follows from our statements! that the 
rhetorician must be just. 


Gora. Yes. 
soc. Hence the rhetorician will never wish to do 
wrong. 


core. Apparently not. 

soc. Then do you remember saying a little while 
ago that we ought not to complain against the trainers 
or expel them from our cities, if a boxer makes not 
merely use, but an unfair use, of his boxing? So 
in just the same way, if an orator uses his rhetoric 
unfairly, we should not complain against his teacher 
or banish him from our city, but the man who does 
the wrong and misuses his rhetoric. Was that said 
or not? 

core. It was. 

soc. But now we find that this very person, the 
rhetorician, could never be guilty of wrongdoing, 
do we not? 

core. We do. 

soc. And in our first statements, Gorgias, we said 
that rhetoric dealt with speech, not on even and odd, 
but on the just and unjust, did we not? ~— 4 «», @ 

Gora. Yes. 13 

soc. Well then, I supposed at the time when you 
were saying this that rhetoric could never be an |, 
unjust thing, since the speeches it made were 
always about justice; but when a little later you | 


1 j.¢. that he must know what is just, and that he who i 
knows this must be just (see §§ a and B above). ji 
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461 pijrwp TH pytopiKh Kdv adikws xp@To, ovTw 
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A \ /, 
Javpdoas Kat yynodwevos od ovvddew Ta Aeyoueva. 
> 4 > \ / € tal 
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> A) 2 / ov + ta wv ” r) 
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IA fy a \ € ~ 
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zx \ \ ¢ a e 
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A > f aA 
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~ A 
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pynTopiKoyv avdpa pr) odxt Kal Ta Sikata €idévae Kat 
\ NN \ \ > 4 \ ON \ ” ~ 
Ta KaAd Kal Ta ayaba, Kal éav pr) EAGn Tadra 
n \ > > / > hy / uv > 7 
elows Tap’ adrov, adros didd€ew, Emerta ex TAVTNS 
Yu a ¢ / > u¢ > cal 
iaws THs Opodroyias evavtiov Te’ ovveBn ev Tots 
fe af? A Da 
Adyots, Todd’ 6 8 ayamds, atros ayayav ent 
a >? 
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\ Oe N \ \ 
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Y lo \ 
adXovs Sida€ew; GAN eis Ta ToLvadTa yew Todd?) 
> 
aypoikia eat tods Adyous. 
3} fd ~ 
sa. "Q KdddAvore dre, aAAa Tor eEemirndes 
/ ¢ / \ a 
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, / 
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¢ A ¢ / >? ~ lot 
vpets Ob vewTEpor eTravop0Are yudv tov Biov Kal 


1 This favourite oath of Socrates was derived from Egypt, 
where the god Anubis was represented with a dog’s head; 
cf. 482 B. 

* The defective construction of this sentence is probably 
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told us that the orator might make even an unjust 
use of his rhetoric, that indeed surprised me, and 
thinking the two statements were not in accord I made 
those proposals,—that if, like myself, you counted it 
a gain to be refuted, it was worth while to have 
the discussion, but if not, we had better have done 
with it. And now that we have come to examine 
the matter, you see for yourself that we agree once 
more that it is impossible for the rhetorician to use 
his rhetoric unjustly or consent to do wrong Now, 
to distinguish properly which way the truth of the 
matter lies will require, by the Dog, Gorgias, no 
short sitting. 

pot. How is this, Socrates? Is that really your 
opinion of rhetoric, as you now express it? Or, 
think you, because Gorgias was ashamed not to 
admit your point that the rhetorician knows what 
is just and noble and good, and will himself teach 
these to anyone who comes to him without knowing 
them ; and then from this admission I daresay there 


followed some inconsistency in the statements made « / 


—the result that you are so fond of—when it was 
yourself who led him into that set of questions ! * 
For who do you think will deny that he has a know- 
ledge of what is just and can also teach it to others ? 
I call it very bad taste to lead the discussion in such 
a direction. 

soc. Ah, sweet Polus, of course it is for this very 
purpose we possess ourselves of companions and 
sons, that when the advance of years begins to 
make us stumble, you younger ones may be at 
hand to set our lives upright again in words as well 


intended to mark the agitated manner of Polus in making 
his protest. 
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povos atuxjoats. aAAd avriBes Torr cod paKpa 
Réyovtos Kat p17) eOAovTos TO epwrwpevov am0- 

462 KpiveoOar, od Sewa av ad ya) mdBout, et ur) CE€oTat 
uote amevas Kal pr) aKkovew cov; aAN et Te KHON 
Tod Adyou Tob eipnucvov Kal émavopPwcacbar adrov 
Bovra, domep viv di) EXeyov, avabguevos 6 Te Got 
doxel, ev TH pepes epwradv Te Kal epwrupevos, 
domep ey te kal Topyias, eheyxé te Kal ééyxou. 
dis yap dyjmov Kal od émioracbat dmep Topytas: 
Lae 

ov; 

moa. "Eywye. 

20. Od«oby Kat od Kedeveus oavrov épwray 
Exdotote 6 Te av tis BovAnTar, ws EmvaTapLevos 
amoKpivecBar; 

moa. Tdvu pev ovy. 

B 30. Kat vov 51) TovTwv omdtepovy Bovrew TroteL, 
EpwTa 7) amoKptvou. 
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as deeds. So now if Gorgias and I are stumbling 
in our words, you are to stand by and set us up again 
—it is only your duty ; and for my part I am willin 


to revoke at your pleasure anything that you think ~ 


has been wrongly admitted, if you will kindly 
observe one condition. 

pot. What do you mean by that? 

soc. That you keep a check on that lengthy way 
of speaking, Polus, which you tried to employ at first. 

pot. Why, shall I not be at liberty to say as much 
as I like? Le. 

soc. It would indeed be a hard fate for you, 
my excellent friend, if having come to Athens, 
where there is more freedom of speech than any- 


where in Greece, you should be the one person_, 
there who could not enjoy it. But as a set-off to = 
that, I ask you if it would not be just as hard on me, | 


while you spoke at length and refused to answer 
my questions, not to be free to go away and avoid 
listening to you. No, if you have any concern for the 
argument that we have carried on, and care to set 
it on its feet again, revoke whatever you please, as 
I suggested just now ; take your turn in questioning 
and being questioned, like me and Gorgias; and 
thus either refute or be refuted. For you claim, I 
understand, that you yourself know all that Gorgias 
knows, do you not? 

pou. I do. 

soc. Then are you with him also in bidding us ask 
at each point any questions we like of you, as one 
who knows how to answer ? 

pou. Certainly I am. 

soc. So now, take whichever course you like : either 
put questions, or answer them. 
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moa. "ANG moujow Tabra. Kal pro ardKpwat, 
3) Lakpares: ered) Popyias dmopetv cou doKet 
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xapileobat olov T eivat avO parrots ; 

> oi a br bé, ao Ware; 707) TeTUTaL map’ e100, 

D6 wt pape atti elvar, dote TO eTa TOOTO epwras, 

el o¥ Kady joe Soxet elvat; 

moa. Od yap mémvopar Ste eurterplay twa 
adryy dys eivars 
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maa. “AAAa ti; dale. 

xa. Dut 5%, eurretpia tis. 
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pot. Well, I will do as you say. So answer me 
this, Socrates: since you think that Gorgias is at 
a loss about rhetoric, what is your own account 
of it ? 

soc. Are you asking what art I call it? 

POEL Yes; 

soc. None at all, I consider, Polus, if you would 
have the honest truth. 

pot. But what do you consider rhetoric to be ? 

soc. A thing which you say—in the treatise 
which I read of late—‘‘ made art.” 

pot. What thing do you mean? 

soc. I mean a certain habitude. | ?..pre « 

pot. Then do you take rhetoric to be a habitude ? 

soc. I do, if you have no other suggestion. 

pot. Habitude of what? 

soc. Of producing a kind of gratification and 
pleasure. 

pot. Then you take rhetoric to be something fine 
—an ability to gratify people ? 

soc. How now, Polus? Have you as yet heard 
me tell you what I say it is, that you ask what should 
follow that—whether I do not take it to be fine ? 

pot. Why, did I not hear you call it a certain 
habitude ? 

soc. Then please—since you value “ gratification ”’ 
—hbe so good as gratify me in a small matter. 

pou. I will. 

soc. Ask me now what art I take cookery to be, 

pot. Then I ask you, what art is cookery ? 

soc. None at all, Polus. 

pout. Well, what is it? Tell me. 

soc. Then I reply, a certain habitude. 
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moa. Tivos; par. 
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moAAa fev Kal arAa pedpra eivar, ev dé Kal 1) dxo- 
Toukn* O Soxet pev elvat TEXVN), as dé 6 eos 
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pot. Of what? Tell me. 
soc. Then I reply, of production of gratification 
_and pleasure, Polus. 

pou. So cookery and rhetoric are the same thing ? 

soc. Not at all, only parts of the same practice. 

pot. What practice do you mean ? 

soc. I fear it may be too rude to tell the truth ; 
for I shrink from saying it on Gorgias’ account, lest 
he suppose I am making satirical fun of his own 
pursuit. Yet indeed I do not know whether this 
is the rhetoric which Gorgias practises, for from 
our argument just now we got no very clear view 
as to how he conceives it; but what I call rhetoric 
is a part of a certain business which has nothing fine 
about it. 

core. What is that, Socrates? Tell us, without 
seruple on my account. 

soc. It seems to me then, Gorgias, to be a pursuit 
that is not a matter of art, but showing a shrewd, 
_gallant spirit which has a natural bent for clever 
“dealing with mankind, and I sum up its substance 
“in the name flattery. This practice, as I view it, has 
many branches, and one of them is cookery ; which 
appears indeed to be an art but, by my account of 
it, is not an art but a habitude or knack. I call 
rhetoric another branch of it, as also personal adorn- 
ment and sophistry—four branches of it for four 
kinds of affairs. So if Polus would inquire, let him 
inquire: he has not yet been informed to what 
sort of branch of flattery I assign rhetoric; but 
without noticing that I have not yet answered that, 
he proceeds to ask whether I do not consider it a 
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et o8 Kadov TyyoOpat civar. eyo be avT@ ovK 
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fine thing. But I am not going to reply to the 
question whether I consider rhetoric a fine or a 
base thing, until I have first answered what it is; 
for it would not be fair, Polus: but if you want the 
information, ask me what sort of branch of flattery 
I assert rhetoric to be. 

pot. I ask you then; so answer, what sort of 
branch it is. 

soc, Now, will you understand when I answer ? 
Rhetoric, by my account, is a semblance ! of a branch | 
of polities. : 

pot. Well then, do you callit a fine or a base thing ? 

soc. A base one, I call it—for all that is bad I 
call base—since I am to answer you as one who 
already understands my meaning. 

corG. But I myself, upon my word, Socrates, do 
not grasp your meaning either. 

soc. And no wonder, Gorgias, for as yet my 
statement is not at all clear; but Polus? here is so 
young and fresh ! 

core. Ah, do not mind him ; but tell me what you 
mean by rhetoric being a semblance of a branch of 
politics. 

soc. Well, I will try to express what rhetoric 
appears to me to be: if it is not in fact what I say, 
Polus here will refute me. There are things, I 
suppose, that you call body and soul ? 

core. Of course. 

soc. And each of these again you believe to have 
a good condition ? 

core. I do. 


renders simulacrum. 


1 j.¢, an unreal image or counterfeit: Quintilian (ii. 15. 25) 
2 Socrates alludes to the meaning of @Xos (a colt). 
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soc. And again, a good condition that may seem so, 
but is not? As an example, let me give the follow- 
ing: many people seem to be in good bodily 
condition when it would not be easy for anyone 
but a doctor, or one of the athletic trainers, to 
perceive that they are not so. 

Gore. You are right. 

soc. Something of this sort I say there is in body 
and in soul, which makes the body or the soul seem 
to be in good condition, though it is none the more 
so in fact. 

GorG. Quite so. 

soc. Now let me see if I can explain my meaning 
to you more clearly. There are two different affairs _, 
to which I assign two different arts: the one, which _— 


has to do with the soul, I call politics ; the other, ci iret 


which concerns the body, though)I cannot give you, , ay? 
a single name for (it offhand, is all one business,» “(4 


the tendance of the body, which I can designate in j, , 
two branches as gymnastic and medicine. Under ,77-. 
politics I set legislation in the place of gymnastic, 

and justice to match medicine. In each of these 
pairs, of course—medicine and gymnastic, justice 
and legislation—there is some intercommunication, 

as both deal with the same thing; at the same 
time they have certain differences. Now these four, 
which always bestow their care for the best ad- 
vantage respectively of the body and the soul, are 


‘noticed by the art of flattery which, I do not say 
_with knowledge, but by speculation; divides herself 


into four parts, and then, insinuating herself into 
each of those branches, pretends to be that into 
which she has crept, and cares nothing for what is 
the best, but dangles what is most pleasant for the 
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[Levous Tob olxetou Tob Sua THs yunvaoruKis 
dyuedcty. iv” obv 441) paxpohoya, beh cou eimetv 
woTrep ot yewperpar—non ‘yap av tows ducohou- 
Ojoas —[dre 6 KOPMCTUKT) TpoS YyupvaoTiKiy, 
C robo Siporrouue) mpos iarpuny: padAov dé dde],” 
oTt O KOppLayTUie7) T pos YUMVAOTUKY, tobro oodt- 
ori} mpos vopoberikhy, Kal Sr. 6 dibomowK? 
1 @v mpoopéper Cornarius: @ mpoopéper & mpoodpéper MSS. 


2 é¢@joe Coraes: alcOjoer, éoO7jot MSS. 
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moment as a bait for folly, and deceives it into 
thinking that shé is of the highest value. Thus 
cookery assumes the form of medicine, and pretends 
to know what foods are best for the body; so that 
if a cook and a doctor had to contend before boys, 
or before men as foolish as boys, as to which of the 
two, the doctor or the cook, understands the question 
of sound and noxious foods, the doctor would starve 
to death. Flattery, however, is what I call it, and I 
say that this sort of thing is a disgrace, Polus—for | 
here I address you—because it aims at the pleasant | 
and ignores the best ; and I say it is not an art, but | 
a habitude, since it has no account to give of the 

real nature of the things it applies, and so cannot 

tell the cause of any of them. I refuse to give the | 
name of art to anything that is irrational: if you | 
dispute my views, I am ready to give my reasons. 
However, as I put it, cookery is flattery disguised 
as medicine ; and in just the same manner self-adorn- 
ment personates gymnastic: with its rascally, de- 
ceitful, ignoble, and illiberal nature it deceives men 
by forms and colours, polish and dress, so as to 
make them, in the effort of assuming an extraneous 
beauty, neglect the native sort that comes through 
gymnastic. Well, to avoid prolixity, I am willing 
to put it to you like a geometer 1—for by this time I 
expect you can follow me: as self-adornment is to 
gymnastic, so is sophistry to legislation; and as 


1 j,e. in the concise mathematical manner, such as that 
which later appeared in the writings of Euclid. 


3 871. . . @de secl. Thompson. 
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Tos latpikyvy, ToOTO pyTopLKy mpos Sucacoodvyy. 
Omep pévtTor éyw, OueoT Hie pev ovr poe 
ate © éyyds ovTwr pupovrar € ev TO abr Kal mept 
TavTa cofioTal Kal pyTopes, Kal ovK ExovoW 6 TE 
XpHoovTaL OVTE avrot eavrots ovre of aAXou dvbpw- 
Tou Tovrols. Kal yap dv, el poy) UT) bux 76 odpare 
emeotaret, arr adro avT@, Kat per) 770 Tavrns : 
kareBewpetro Kal Suexpivero 7 Te oforTrowky Kal 
7 lar pert), ad adbro TO oGpua. eEKpwe oral Lesevov 
Tats Xa prow tais mpos ard, TO Tob "Ava ayopou 
av mold 7) ™, 2) pire ITBAe—od yap ToUTWV eumretpos 
— 6.08 av mavra Xpypara epupero ev T@ avTo, 
dicpiteav OvT@V Tov TE larpucdv Kat byvewav 
Kal _ opomrouxay. O pev ody eyo dye TV pyto- 
puKry ctvan, Gxijcoas: avtiotpopov diporrouas ev 
Puy}, Ws exeivo ev owpaTL. lows pev ody adroToV 
memoinka, OTL oe OVK e&v paKpods Adyous A€yew 
adtos ouxvov Adyov amoréraka. a&vov pev odv 
€uot ovyyvapny éxew eoriv: A€yovros yap poov 
Bpaxea ovK edvOaves, ovd€ xpijobae Th amoKpicet, 
nv cow ameKpwapnv, oddev olds 7" Joba, GAN’ 
ed€ov Suyynoews. ea (bev obv Kal eyo ood 
daroKpwojevou ra ex 3 TU XpHowwar, amdorewe 
Kal od Adyov, eav dé EX, éa jue xeHova: Sticavov 
yop. Kal vov ta’Tn TH dmoKpice el Tu exes 
xpjobar, Xp®. 

TOA. Te obv dys; Kodakela Soke cou elvar 7 
Pyropury ; , 


1 Administrative justice is here specially meant. 
2 4,e. sophistry and rhetoric. 
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cookery is to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice} | 


But although, as I say, there is this natural distinc- 
tion between them,? they are so nearly related that 
sophists and orators are jumbled up as having the 
same field and dealing with the same subjects, and 
neither can they tell what to make of each other, 
nor the world at large what to make of them. For 


indeed, if the soul were not in command of the body, °’ 


but the latter had charge of itself, and so cookery 


and medicine were not surveyed and distinguished «w: to 


by the soul, but the body itself were the judge, 
forming its own estimate of them by the gratifica- 
tions they gave it, we should have a fine instance 
of what Anaxagoras described, my dear Polus,— 
for you are versed in these matters: everything 
would be jumbled together, without distinction 
as between medicinal and healthful and tasty con- 
coctions. Well now, you have heard what I state 
rhetoric to be—the counterpart of cookery in the 
soul, acting here as that does on the body. It may, 
indeed, be absurd of me, when I do not allow you 
to make long speeches, to have extended mine to 
so considerable a length. However, I can fairly 
claim indulgence : for when I spoke briefly you did 
not understand me ; you were unable to make any 
use of the answer I gave you, but required a full 
exposition. Now if I on my part cannot tell what 
use to make of any answers you may give me, you 
shall extend your speech also; but if I can make 
some use of them, allow me to do it; that will only 
be fair. And now, if you can make any use of this 
answer of mine, do so. 

pot. Then what is it you say? Do you take 
rhetoric to be flattery ? 
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7 \ Ee ay te > : / 
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“A ” > ~ ’ 
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Toa. “AAAG pry" A€yw ye. 
> ~ an ~ 
sa. °EAdyiotov toivey pow doxoto. TOV ev TH 
moAe Svvacbae of pryTopes. 
C noa. Ti 8€; ody, domep of tUpavvot, amo- 
KTwvvact Te ov av BovAwvTat, Kal adpaipodyTat 
ig \ % / > ~ / A nN 
xXpyjpwata Kat exBddAAovow éx Tav moAewv dv av 
oKh adtots; 
\ ~ > A 
sa. Ni tov Kvva, audiuyvod péevta, & Wade, 
2? ce lip a a 
ep éxdotov av déyes, moTepov adtos Tatra 
/ \ iA A seN 
reyes Kal yvapnv cavtTod amopaiver, ee 
> a 
epwras. 
> > lanl 
maa. *AAN éeywye oé epwrd. 

Ki ze in 5 ” } /, Ld > ~ 
so. Ktev, @ pide: Ereita d¥0 dua pe epwrds; 
maa. Ids dvo; 

? yy ov 
D x0. Ode dpre odtw mws edeyes, ef odyl azo- 
/ ¢ Cus 
KTWwWVaoWw ot pyTopes ods av BovrAwWYTaL, WorreEp 
¢ , \ / > A A > 
ol TUpavvoL, Kal xpHuaTa adpaipobvrar Kat e&- 
/ wn a aA 

eAatvovow ex T&v TdAcwv Ov av SoKH adrots; 


1 uhv Burnet: phy oh hss. 
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soc. Well, I said rather a branch of flattery. 
Why, at your age, Polus, have you no memory ? 
What will you do later on? [ip : yon 

pot. Then do you think that good orators are 
considered to be flatterers in their cities, and so 
worthless ? 

soc. Is that a question you are asking, or are you 
beginning a speech ? 

pou. I am.asking a question. 

soc. To my mind, they are not considered at all. 

pot. How not considered? Have they not the 
chief power in their cities ? 

soc. No, if you mean power in the sense of some- 
thing good for him who has it. 

pot. Why, of course I mean that. 

soc. Then, to my thinking, the orators have the 
smallest power of all who are in their city. 

pot. What? Are they not like the despots, in 
putting to death anyone they please, and depriving 
anyone of his property and expelling him from their 
cities as they may think fit ? 

soc. By the Dog, I fear I am still in two minds, 
Polus, at everything you say, as to whether this 
is a statement on your own part, and a declaration of 
your own opinion, or a question you are putting to me. 

pot. Why, I am asking you. . 
- soc. Very well, my friend: then are you asking 
me two things at once? 

pot. How two ? 

soc. Were you not this moment saying something 
like this: Is it not the case that the orators put to 
death anyone they wish, like the despots, and 
deprive people of property and expel them from 
their cities-as they may think fit ? 
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TOA. "Eywye. 

sa. Aéyw Tolvuv gol, OTt So tatr éorl Ta 
Epwripara, Kat drroxpwodpat ye gou Tos. dupo- 
TEpa.. pnt yap, ® Wade, eyo Kat Tovs pHTopas 
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oA. Dyyut yap odv. 
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Kat TodTo Kadeis péya Svvacbar; 

maa. Od« eywye. 

sa. Odxotv dmodeigers Tovs pijropas voov €xovTas 
Kal TéEXVNY THY pPNTOpLKnY aNd [1 kohaxetav, 
ewe e&edéyEas; «il b€ pe edoeis dvédeyKerov, of 
pryropes of movobvtes ev Tals moAcow a Soxet adTots 
Kat ob TUpavvor | ovdev dyabov TOTO KEKTHOOVTAL, 
ef oy Sdvapis €oTw, ws ov Pils ayabov, To dé 
mrovety dvev vod & Soke? Kal od dpodroyels KaKov 
elvau 7) ov; 


TOA. "Eywye. 

xa. Ilds ¢ av obv ot pryropes peya dvvaivto 7 ot 
TUpavvor ev Tats TOdcow, eav pn LwKparns e&- 
edeyx OH d7r0 Hddou 6 OTe Trovwodow a& BovAovrai; 

moa. Odtos gu lets 


1 el 6} Heindorf: 7 5é mss. 
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POL. I was. 
soc. Then I tell you that there are two questions 
here, and I will give you answers to them both. 
For I say, Polus, that the orators and the despots 
\alike have the least power in their cities, as I stated 
just now; since they do nothing that they wish 
to do, practically speaking, though they do whatever 
they think to be best. 
pot. Well, and is not that a great power to have? 
soc. No, judging at least by what Polus says. 
pot. I say no! Pardon me, I say yes. 
soc. No, by the ——, you do not; for you said 
that great power is a good to him who has it. 
Pout. Yes, and I maintain it. 
soc. Then do you regard it as a good, when a 
man does what he thinks to be best, without having 
intelligence ? Is that what you call having a great 
power? 
pou. No, I do not. 
soc. Then will you prove that the orators have 
intelligence, and that rhetoric is an art, not a 
flattery, and so refute me? Else, if you are going 
to leave me unrefuted, the orators who do what 
they think fit in their cities, and the despots, will 
find they have got no good in doing that, if indeed 
power is, as you say, a good, but doing what one 
thinks fit without intelligence is—as you yourself 
admit, do you not ?—an evil. 
pot. Yes, I do. 
soc. How then can the orators or the despots have 
great power in their cities, unless Socrates is 
refuted by Polus, and admits that they do what 
they wish ? 
pot. Hark at the ma ! 
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so. OF dy mroveiv adrods & BovAovras. aAAd. 
pe edeyxe. 
? La e /, lal a a > cal 
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a > , 
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1 rovrou mpdcdev secl. Schleiermacher, 
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soc. I deny that they do what they wish: there, | 
refute me. 

pot. Did you not admit just now that they do 
what they think best ? 

soc. Yes, and I admit it now. 

pot. Then do they not do what they wish ? 

soc. I say no. 

pot. When they do what they think fit ? 

soc. Yes. 

pot. What shocking, nay, monstrous answers, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Spare your invective, peerless Polus—if I 
may address you in your own style :1 but if you 
have a question to ask me, expose my falsehood ; 
otherwise, make answer yourself. 

pot. Well, I am ready to answer, in order that i 
may know what you mean. 

‘soc. Then is it your view that people wish merely 
that which they do each time, or that which is the 
object of their doing what they do? For instance, 
do those who take medicine by doctor’s orders 
wish, in your opinion, merely what they do,—to 
take the medicine and ‘suffer the pain of it,—or 
rather to be healthy, which is the object of their 
taking it ? 

pot. To be healthy, witout a doubt. 

soc. And so with seafarers and such as pursue 
profit generally in trade; what they wish is not 
what they. are doing at each moment—for who 
wishes to go on a voyage, and incur all its danger 


1 The assonance in & A@gore Ile is a mocking allusion 
to the nicely balanced clauses and jingling phrases which 
Polus imitated from his master Gorgias. Something of 
this style appears in Polus’s speech above, 448 c. 
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and trouble? It is rather, I conceive, the object 
of their voyage—to get wealth; since it is for 
wealth that they go on it. 

pot. Certainly. 

soc. And is it not just the same in every case ? 
If a man does something for an object, he does not 
wish the thing that he does, but the thing for which 
he does it. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Now is there any existent thing that is not 
either good or bad or between these—neither good 
nor bad ? 

pot. Most assuredly nothing, Socrates. 

soc. Well, do you call wisdom and health and 
_wealth and everything else of that kind good, and 

their opposites bad ? 

pou. I do. 

soc. And by things neither good nor bad do you 
mean such things as sometimes partake of the good, 
sometimes of the bad, and sometimes of neither— 
for example, sitting, walking, running, and sailing, 
or again, stones and sticks and anything else of 
that sort? These are what you mean, -are they 
not? Or are there other things that you describe 
as neither good nor bad ? 

pou. No, these are what I mean. 

soc. Then do people do these intermediate things, 
when they do them, for the sake of the good things, 
or the good things for the intermediate ? 

pot. The intermediate, I presume, for the good. 

soc. Thus it is in pursuit of the good that we walk, 
when we walk, conceiving it to be better; or on 
the contrary, stand, when we stand, for the sake of 
the same thing, the good: is it not so? 
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PoL. Yes. 

soc. And so we put a man to death, ‘if we do put 
him to death, or expel him or deprive him of his 
property, because we think it better for us to do 
this than not ? 

pou. Certainly. 

soc. So it is for the sake of the good that Be doers 
of all these things do them ? 

poL. I agree. 

soc. And we have admitted that when we do 
things for an object, we do not wish those things, 
but the object for which we do them ? 

POL. Quite so. 

soc. Then we do not wish to slaughter people or 
expel them from our cities or deprive them of their 
property as an act in itself, but if these things are 
beneficial we wish to do them, while if they are 
harmful, we do not wish them. For we wish what 
is good, as you say; but what is neither good nor 
bad we do not wish, nor what is bad either, do we? 
Is what I say true in your opinion, Polus, or not? 
Why do you not answer ? 

POL, It is true. 

soc. Then, as we agree on this, if a man puts 
anyone to death or expels him from a city or deprives 
him of his property, whether he does it as a despot 
or an orator, because he thinks it better for himself 
though it is really worse, that man, I take it, does 
“what he thinks fit, does he not? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Now is it also what he wishes, supposing it 
to be really bad? _ Why do you not answer ? 

pout. No, I do not think he does what he wishes. 

soc. Can such a man then be said to have great 
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power in that city, if to have great power is something 
good, according to your admission ? 

pot. He cannot. . 

soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that it 
is possible for a man to do what he thinks fit in a 
city and yet not to have great power nor to do what 
he wishes. 

pot. Asif you,Socrates, would not accept the liberty 
of doing what you think fit in your city rather than 
not, and would not envy a man whom you observed 
to have put some one to death as he thought fit, or 
deprived him of his property or sent him to prison ! 

soc. Justly, do you mean, or unjustly ? 

pot. Whichever way he does it, is it not enviable 
in either case ? 

soc. Hush, Polus ! 

pot. Why ? 

soc. Because we ought not to envy either the 
unenviable or the wretched, but pity them. / =e 

pot. What! Is that the state in which you/ 
consider those people, of whom I speak, to be ? | 

soc. Yes, for so I must. 

pot. Then do you consider that a man who puts 
another to death as he thinks fit, and justly puts 
him to death, is wretched and pitiable ? 

soc. Not 1; but not enviable either. 

pot. Did you notsay just now that he was wretched? 

soc. Only he who unjustly put some one to death, 
my friend, and I called him pitiable as well: if he 
acted justly, then he is unenviable. 
- pou. I suppose, at any rate, the man who is put 

to death unjustly is both pitiable and wretched. 

soc. Less so than he who puts him to death, 
Polus, and less so than he who is put to death justly. 
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Pot. In what way can that be, Socrates ? 

soc. In this, that to do wrong is the greatest of evils. 

pot. What, is this the greatest? Is not to suffer 
wrong a greater? 

soc. By no means. 

pot. Then would you wish rather to suffer wrong 
than to do it ? 

soc. I should wish neither, for my own part; but | 
if it were necessary either to do wrong or to suffer | 
it, I should choose to suffer rather than do it. 

pot. Then you would not accept a despot’s power? 

soc. No, if you mean by a despot’s power the same 
Bs Eido.! 

pot. Why, what I mean is, as I did just now, the 
liberty of doing anything one thinks fit in one’s 
city—putting people to death and expelling them 
and doing everything at one’s own discretion. 

soc. My gifted friend, let me speak, and you 
shall take me to task in your turn. Suppose that in 
a crowded market I should hide a dagger under my 
arm and then say to you: “ Polus, I have just 
acquired, by a wonderful chance, the power of a 
despot; for if I should think fit that one of those 
people whom you see there should die this very 
instant, a dead man he will be, just as I think fit; 
or if I think fit that one of them shall have his 
head broken, broken it will be immediately ; or to 
have his cloak torn in pieces, torn it will be: so 
great is my power in this city.”” Then suppose that 
on your disbelieving this I showed you my dagger ; 
I expect when you saw it you would say : “ Socrates, 
at this rate every one would have great power, for 
any house you thought fit might be set ablaze on 
these methods, and the Athenian arsenals also, and 
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the men-of-war and all the rest of the shipping, both 
public and private.” But surely this is not what it 
is to have great power—merely doing what one 
. thinks fit. Or do you think it is ? 

pot. Oh no, not in that way. 

soc. Then can you tell me why you disapprove 
of this kind of power ? 

pou. I can. 

soc. Why, then? Tell me. 

pot. Because it is inevitable that he who acts 
thus will be punished. 

soc. And is it not a bad thing to be punished ? 

Pou. Certainly. 

soc. So, my remarkable friend, you have come 
round again to the view that if doing what one 
thinks fit is attended by advantage in doing it, this 
is not merely a good thing but at the same time, it 
seems, the possession of great power; otherwise 
it is a bad thing and means little power. And let 
us consider another point besides ; do we not admit 
that sometimes it is better to do those things that 
we were mentioning just now—to put people to 
death and banish them and deprive them of property 
—while sometimes it is not ? 

pout. To be sure. 

soc. Then here is a point, it seems, that is admitted 
both on your side and on mine. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Then when do you say it is better to do these 
things? Tell me where you draw the line. 

pot. Nay, I would rather that you, Socrates, 
answered that. 

soc. Well then I say, Polus, if you prefer to hear 
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it from me, that it is better when these things are 
done justly, and worse when unjustly. 

pot. So hard to refute you, Socrates! Nay, a 
mere child could do it, could he not, and prove your 
words are untrue ? 

soc. Then I shall be most grateful to the child, 
and equally to you, if you refute me and rid me of 
foolery. Come, do not grow weary in well-doing 
towards your friend, but refute me. 

pot. Well, to be sure, Socrates, there is no need 
to refute you with ancient instances; for those 


happenings of but a day or two ago are enough to ~ 


refute you, and prove that many a wrongdoer is happy. 
soc. What sort of thing do you mean? 

pot. I suppose you see that Archelaus, son of 
Perdiccas, is ruler of Macedonia ?1 

soc. Well, if I do not, at any rate I hear it. 

pot. Do you consider him happy or wretched ? 

soc. I do not know, Polus; I have never met the 
man. 
pot. What? Could you find out by meeting him, 
and cannot otherwise tell, straight off, that he is 
happy ? 

soc. No, indeed, upon my word. 
- pot. Then doubtless you will say, Socrates, that 
you do not know that even the Great King is happy. 

soc. Yes, and I shall be speaking the truth; for 
T do not know how he stands in point of education 
and justice. 

1 Archelaus usurped the throne of Macedonia in 413 B.c., 
and ruled till his death in 399 s.c. Euripides, Agathon, and 
other distinguished Athenians were guests at his court; 
Socrates was also invited, but declined to visit him (Aristot. 
Rhet. ii. 23. 8), and this is probably the point of Socrates’ 
next remark. 
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pot. Why, does happiness entirely consist in that ? 

soc. Yes, by my account, Polus; for a good and 
honourable man or woman, I say, is happy, and an 
unjust and wicked one is wretched. 4 

pot. Then this Archelaus, on your statement, is 
wretched ? 

soc. Yes, my friend, supposing he is unjust. 

pot. Well, but how can he be other than unjust ? 
He had no claim to the throne which he now occupies, 
being the son of a woman who was a slave of Per- 
diccas’ brother Alcetas, and in mere justice he was 
Alcetas’ slave ; and if he wished to do what is just, 
he would be’serving Alcetas and would be happy, 
by your account; but, as it is, he has become a 
prodigy of wretchedness, since he has done the 
most enormous wrong. First of all he invited this 
very master and uncle of his to his court, as if he 
were going to restore to him the kingdom of which 
Perdiccas had deprived him ; and after entertaining 
him and his son Alexander—his own cousin, about 
the same age as himself—and making them drunk, 
he packed them into a carriage, drove them away | 
by night, and murdered and made away with them 
both. And after all these iniquities he failed to 
observe that he had become a most wretched person, 
and had no repentance, but a while later he refused 
to make himself happy by bringing up, as he was 
justly bound, his brother, the legitimate son of 
Perdiccas, a boy about seven years old who had 
a just title to the throne, and restoring the kingdom 
to him; but he cast him into a well and drowned 
him, and then told his mother Cleopatra that he 
had fallen in and lost his life while chasing a goose. 
So now, you see, as the greatest wrongdoer in 
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Macedonia, he is the most wretched of all the 
Macedonians, not the happiest; and I daresay 
some Athenians could be found who would join you 
in preferring to change places with any other 
Macedonian of them all, rather than with 
Archelaus ! 

soc. At the beginning of our discussion, Polus, I 
complimented you on having had, as I consider, a good 
training in rhetoric, while you seem to have neglected 
disputation; and now, accordingly, this is the 
argument, is it, with which any child could refute 
me? By this statement, you think, I now stand 
refuted at your hands, when I assert that the wrong- 
doer is not happy? How so, my good friend? 
Why, I tell you I do not admit a single point in 
what you say. 

pot. No, because you do not want to; for you 
really agree with my statement. 


soc. My gifted friend, that is because you attempt ), 
to refute me in rhetorical fashion, as they understand | | 


refuting in the law courts. For there, one party is'| 
supposed to refute the other when they bring forward 
a number of reputable witnesses to any statements 
they may make, whilst their opponent produces 
only one, or none. But this sort of refutation is 
quite worthless for getting at the truth; since 
occasionally a man may actually be crushed by 
the number and reputation of the false witnesses 
brought against him. And so now you will find 
almost everybody, Athenians and foreigners, in 
agreement with you on the points you state, if you 
like to bring forward witnesses against the truth of 
what I say: if you like, there is Nicias, son of 
Niceratus, with his brothers, whose tripods are 
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1 These tripods were prizes won by dramatic performances 
supported as a public service by Nicias and his brothers, and 
they were placed in the precincts of the temple of Dionysus. 
The persons here mentioned are selected- as instances of 
public men who won high reputation in their time through 
the pursuit of material wealth and influence. 
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standing in a row in the Dionysium;! or else 
Aristocrates, son of Scellias, whose goodly offering 
again we have in the Pythium?; or if you choose, 
there is the whole house of Pericles or any other 
family you may like to select in this place. But 
I, alone here before you, do not admit it, for you 
fail to convince me : you only attempt, by producing 
a number of false witnesses against me, to oust me 
from my reality, the truth. But ifon my part I fail to 
produce yourself as my one witness to confirm what I 
say, I consider I have achieved nothing of any account 
towards the matter of our discussion, whatever it 
may be; nor have you either, I conceive, unless I 
act alone as your one witness, and you have nothing 
to do with all these others. Well now, this is one 
mode of refutation, as you and many other people 
conceive it; but there is also another which I on 
my side conceive. Let us therefore compare them 
with each other and consider if we find a difference 
between them. For indeed the points which we 
have at issue are by no means of slight importance : 
rather, one might say, they are matters on which 
it is most honourable to have knowledge, and most 
disgraceful to lack it; for in sum they involve our 
knowing or not knowing who is happy and who is 
not. To start at once with the point we are now 
debating, you consider it possible for a man to be 
happy while doing wrong, and as a wrongdoer, 
since you regard Archelaus as a wrongdoer, and 
yet happy. We are to conclude, are we not, that 
this is your opinion ? 
pou. Certainly. 


2 The temple of Apollo to the east of the Acropolis. 
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soc. And I say it is impossible. There we have 
one point at issue. Very good; but then, will a 
man be happy in wrongdoing if he comes in for 
requital and punishment ? 
_ Pot. Not at all, since in that case he would be 
most wretched. 
_-soc. But if the wrongdoer escapes es by 
your account he will be happy ? 

POL. Yes. ; 

soc. Whereas in my opinion, Polus, the wrongdoer 
or the unjust is wretched anyhow; more wretched, 
however, if he does not pay the penalty and gets 
no punishment for his wrongdoing, but less wretched 
if he pays the penalty and meets with requital 
from gods and men. 

pot. What a strange doctrine, Socrates, you are 
trying to maintain ! 

soc. Yes, and I will endeavour to make you too, 
my friend, maintain it with me: for I count you as 
a friend. Well now, these are the points on which 
we differ; just examine them yourself, I think 
I told you at an earlier stage that wrongdoing was 
worse than being wronged. 

pou. Certainly you did. 

soc. And you thought that being wronged was 
worse. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And I said that wrongdoers were wretched, 
and I was refuted by you. 

pot. Upon my word, yes. 
_ soc. At least to your thinking, Polus. 
pot. Yes, and true thinking too. 
soc. Perhaps. But you said, on the other hand, 
hat wrongdoers are happy, if they pay no penalty. 
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pou. Certainly. 
soc. Whereas I say they are most wretched, and 
_ those who pay the penalty, less so. Do you wish 
to refute that as well ? 

pot. Why, that is still harder to refute, Socrates, 
than the other ! 

soc. Not merely so, Polus, but impossible; for 
the truth is never refuted. 

pot. How do you mean? If a man be caught 


criminally plotting to make himself a despot, and hm ‘ 


he be straightway put on the rack and castrated 
and have his eyes burnt out, and after suffering 
himself, and seeing inflicted on his wife and children, 
a number of grievous torments of every kind, he 
be finally crucified or burnt in a coat of pitch, will 
he be happier than if he escape and make himself 
despot, and pass his life as the ruler in his city, 


doing whatever he likes, and envied and con-° 


gratulated by the citizens and the foreigners besides ? 
Impossible, do you tell me, to refute that ? 

soc. You are trying to make my flesh creep this 
time, my spirited Polus, instead of refuting me; 
-a moment ago you were for calling witnesses. 
However, please refresh my memory a little: 
“criminally plotting to make himself a despot,” 
you said ? 

pot. I did. 


soc. Then neither of them will ever be happier ,. 
than the other—neither he who has unjustly com- 


passed the despotic power, nor he who pays the 
penalty; for of two wretched persons neither 
ean be happier ;* but still more wretched is he who 
goes scot-free and establishes himself as despot. 
What is that I see, Polus? You are laughing? 
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1 Socrates refers humorously to his noble act in refusing 
~ I to put to the vote an illegal proposal against the generals 
ee BAG fought at Arginusae, 406 3.c. By saying ‘‘ last year’ 

| he fixes the supposed date of this conversation at 405 B.c. 
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Here we have yet another form of refutation— 
when a statement is made, to laugh it down, instead 
of disproving it ! 
pot. Do you not think yourself utterly refuted, 
Socrates, when you make such statements as nobody 
in the world would assent to? You have only to 
ask anyone of the company here. 
soc. Polus, I am not one of your statesmen: 
indeed, last year, when I was elected a member of 
the Council, and, as my tribe held the Presidency, 
I had to put a question to the ‘vote, I got laughed 
at for not understanding the procedure.1 So do 
not call upon me again to take the votes of the 
company now; but if, as I said this moment, you 
have no better disproof than those, hand the work 
over to me in my turn, and try the sort of refutation 
that I think the case requires. For I know how to 
produce one witness in support of my state- 
ments, and that is the man himself with whom I 
find myself arguing; the many I dismiss: there 
is also one whose vote I know how to take, whilst 
_ to the multitude I have not a word to say. See 
B therefore if you will consent to be put to the proof 
in your turn by answering my questions. For I 
think, indeed, that you and I and the rest of 
the world believe that doing wrong is worse than 
suffering it, and escaping punishment worse than 
_ incurring it. 
_ pot, And I, that neither I nor anyone else in 
: the world believes it. You, it seems, would choose 
_ rather to suffer wrong than to do it. 
soc. Yes, and so would you and everyone else. 
pou. Far from it; neither I nor you nor anybody 
© else. 
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soc. Then will you answer ? 

pot. To be sure I will, for indeed I am eager to 
know what on earth you will say. 

soc. Well then, so that you may know, tell me, just 
as though I were asking you at the beginning, which 
of the two seems to you, Polus, to be the worse— 
doing wrong or suffering it ? 

pou. Suffering it, Tsay. & 

soc. Now again, which is fouler—doing wibne ¢ or 
suffering it? Answer. 

POL. Doing it. 

soc. And also more evil, if fouler. 

pot. Not at all. 

soc. I see: you hold, apparently, that fair and 
good are not the same, nor evil and foul. 

POL. Just so. A, 

soc, But what of this? All fair things, like bodies 
and colours and figures and sounds and observances 
—is it according to no standard that you call these 
fair in each case? ‘Thus in the first place, when 
you say that fair bodies are fair, it must be either 
in view of their use for some particular purpose that 
each may serve, or in respect of some pleasure 
arising when, in the act of beholding them, they 
cause delight to the beholder. Have you any 
description to give beyond this of bodily beauty ? 

pot. I have not. 

soc. And so with all the rest in the same way, 
whether they be figures or colours, is it for some 
pleasure or benefit or both that you give them the 
name of “ fair ” ? 

POL. It is. 

soc. And sounds also, and the effects of music, 

are not these all in the same case ? 
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POL. Yes. 

soc. And further, in all that belongs to laws and 
observances, surely the “ fairness” of them cannot 
lie beyond those limits of being either beneficial 
or pleasant or both. 

pou. I think not. 

soc. And is it not just the same with the “ fair- 
ness ”’ of studies also ? 

pot. Doubtless; and this time, Socrates, your 
definition is quite fair, when you define what is fair 
by pleasure and good. 

soc. And foul by their opposites, pain and evil ? 

pot. That needs must follow. 

soc. Thus when of two fair things one is fairer, the 
cause is that it surpasses in either one or both of these 
effects, either in pleasure, or in benefit, or in both. 

PoL. Certainly. > 

soc. And again, when one of two foul things is 
fouler, this will be due to an excess either of pain 
or of evil :. must not that be so? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Come then, what was it we heard just now 
about doing and suffering wrong? Were you not 
saying that suffering wrong is more evil, but doing © 
it fouler ? : 

POL. I was. 

soc. Well now, if doing wrong is fouler than 
suffering it, it is either more painful, and fouler by 
an excess of pain or evil or both; must not this 
also be the case ? 

pot. Yes, of course, _ 

soc. Then let ‘us first consider if doing wrong 
exceeds suffering it in point of pain—if those who 

—-do wrong are more pained than those who suffer it. 
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pot. Not so at all, Socrates. 

soc. Then it does not surpass in pain. 

pou. No, indeed. 

soc. And so, if not in pain, it can no longer be 
said to exceed in both. 

POL. Apparently. 

soc. It remains, then, that it exceeds in the other. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. In evil. 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. And so, if it exceeds in evil, doing wrong will 
be more evil than suffering it. 

PoL. Yes, obviously. 


soc. Now it is surely admitted by the mass of 3 


mankind, as it was too by you in our talk a while 
ago, that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it. 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And now it has been found to be more evil. 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. Then would you rather have the evil and 
foul when it is more than when it is less? Do not 
shrink from answering, Polus ; you will get no hurt 
by it: but submit yourself bravely to the argument, 
as to a doctor, and reply yes or no to my question. 

pot. Why, I should not so choose, Socrates. 

soc. And would anybody else in the world? 

pou. I think not, by this argument at least. 

soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that 
neither you nor anyone else in the world would 
choose to do wrong rather than suffer it, since it 
really is more evil. 

pot. Apparently. 
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soc. So you see, Polus, that when one proof is 
contrasted with the other they have no resemblance, 
but whereas you have the assent of every one else 
except myself, I am satisfied with your sole and 
single assent and evidence, and I take but your vote 
only and disregard the rest. Now let us leave this 
matter where it stands, and proceed next to examine 
the second part on which we found ourselves at 
issue—whether for a wrongdoer to pay the penalty 
is the greatest of evils, as you supposed, or to escape 
it is a greater, as I on my side held. Let us look 
at it this way: do you call paying the just penalty, 
and being justly punished, for wrongdoing the same 
thing ? 

PoL. I do. 

soc. And can you maintain that all just things 
are not fair, in so far as they are just? Consider 
well before you speak. 

pou. No, I think they are, Socrates. 

soc. Then take another point: if a man does 
anything, must there be something which is also 
acted upon by this doer of the thing ? 

pou. I think so. 

soc. And does it suffer what the doer does, and 
is the effect such as the agent’s action makes it? I 
mean, for example, when one strikes a blow some- 
thing must needs be struck ? 

pou. It must. 

soc. And if the striker strikes hard or quick, the 
thing struck is struck in the same way ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Hence the effect in the thing struck is such 
as the striker makes it ? 

pou. Certainly. 
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soc. And so again, if one burns, something must 
be burnt ? 

PoL. Yes, of course. 

soc. And if one burns severely or sorely, the thing 
burnt is burnt according as the burner burns it ? 

PoL. Certainly. 

soc. And again, if one cuts, the same may be 
said? For something is cut. 

POL. Yes.’ 

soc. And if the cut is large or deep or sore, the cut 
made in the thing cut is such as the cutter cuts it ? 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. Then putting it all in a word, see if you agree 
that what I was just saying applies to all cases— 
that the patient receives an effect of the same kind 
as the agent’s action. 

pou. I do agree. 
_ soc. Then this being admitted, is paying the 
penalty suffering something, or doing it ? 

PoL. Suffering it must be, Socrates. 

soc. And at the hands of an agent ? 

pot. Yes, of course ; at the hands of the punisher. 

soc. And he who punishes aright punishes justly ? 

PoL. Yes. 

soc. Doing what is just, or not ? 

pot. What is just. 

soc. And he who pays the penalty by being 
punished suffers what is just ? 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. And what is just, I think we have agreed, is 
fair ? 

pou. Certainly. 

soc. Then of these two, the one does what is fair 
and the other, he who is punished, suffers it. 
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POL. Yes. 

soc. And so, if fair, good? For that is either 
pleasant or beneficial. 

pot. It must be so. 

soc. So he who pays the penalty suffers what is 
good? 

POL. It seems so. 

soc. Then he is benefited ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Is it the benefit I imagine—that he becomes 
better in soul if he is justly punished ? 

POL. Quite likely. 

soc. Then is he who pays the penalty relieved 
from badness of soul ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. And so relieved from the greatest evil? 
Look at it this way ; in a man’s pecuniary resources 
do you perceive any other badness than poverty ? 

pot. No, only poverty. 

soc. And what in his bodily resources? You 
would say that badness there is weakness or disease 
or ugliness or the like ? 

pot. I would. 

soc. And in soul too you believe there is a certain 
vice ? 

pot. Of course. 

soc. And do you not call this injustice, ignorance, 
cowardice, and so forth ? 

pot. Certainly I do. 

soc. So now in property, body, and soul, these 
three, you have mentioned three vices—poverty, 
disease, and injustice ? 


1 As was agreed above, 474 D, E. 
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Pout. Yes. 

soc.. Then which of these vices is the foulest ? 
Is it not injustice—in short, the vice of the soul ? 

pou. Far the foulest. 

soc. And if foulest, then also most evil ? 

pot. How do you mean, Socrates ? 

soc. Just this: the foulest is foulest in each case 
because it produces the greatest pain or harm or 
both ; this follows from our previous admissions. 

POL. Quite so. 

soc. And foulest of all, we have just agreed, is 
injustice and, in general, vice of soul ? 

pou. Yes, we have. 

soc. So then either it is most painful, that is, 
foulest of these vices by an excess of painfulness, or 
else of harmfulness, or in both ways ? 

pot. Necessarily. 

soc. Then do you think that being unjust, 
licentious, cowardly, and ignorant is more painful 
than being poor and sick ? 

pot. No, I do not, Socrates, from what we have 
said. 


soc. Portentous then must be the extent of harm, / 


and astonishing the evil, by which the soul’s vice 
exceeds all the others so as to be foulest of all, 
since it is not by pain, on your view of the 
matter. 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. But further, I suppose, whatever has an excess 
of harm in the greatest measure, must be the greatest 
evil in.the world. 

pou. Yes. 

soc. So injustice, licentiousness, and in general, 
vice of soul, are the greatest evils in the world ? 
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poL. Apparently. 

soc. Now what is the art that relieves from poverty? 
Is it not money-making ? 

Pou. Yes. 

soc. And what from disease ?_ Is it not medicine ? 

pou. It must be. 

soc. And what from wickedness and injustice ? 

v If you are not ready for that offhand, consider it thus: 

whither and to whom do we take those who are in 
bodily sickness ? 

PoL. To the doctor, Socrates. 

soc. And whither the wrongdoers and libertines ? 

pot. To the law-court, do you mean ? 

soc. Yes, and to pay the penalty ? 

Pou. I agree. 

soc. Then is it not by employing a kind of justice 
that those punish who punish aright ? 

Pou. Clearly so. 

_soc, Then money-making relieves us from poverty, 
medicine from disease, and justice from licentiousness 
and injustice. 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. Which then is the fairest of these things ? 

pot. Of what things, pray ? 

soc. Money-making, medicine, justice. 

Pot. Justice, Socrates, is far above the others. 

soc. Now again, if it is fairest, it causes either 
most pleasure or benefit or both. 

pou. Yes. 

soc. Well then, is it pleasant to be medically 
treated, and do those who undergo such treatment 
enjoy it? 

pot. I do not think so. 
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soc. But it is beneficial, is it not ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Because one is relieved of a great evil, and 
hence it is worth while to endure the pain and be well. 

pou. Of course. 

soc. Is this then the happiest state of body for a 
man to be in—that of being medically treated— 
or that of never being ill at all ? 

pou. Clearly, never being ill. 

soc. Yes, for what we regarded as happiness, it 
seems, was not this relief from evil, but its non- 
acquisition at any time. 

POL. That is so. 

soc. Well now, which is the more wretched of two 
persons who have something evil either in body or 
in soul, he who is medically treated and is relieved 
of the evil, or he who is not treated and keeps it ? 

pot. To my thinking, he who is not treated. 

soc. And we found that paying the penalty is a 
relief from the greatest evil, wickedness ? 

pot. We did. 

soc. Because, I suppose, the justice of the court 
reforms us and makes us juster, and acts as a 
medicine for wickedness. 

pot. Yes. 

soc. Happiest therefore is he who has no vice in 
his soul, since we found this to be the greatest of evils. 

pou. Clearly so. 

soc. Next after him, I take it, is he who is relieved 
of it. 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. And that was the man who is reproved, 
reprimanded, and made to pay the penalty. 

POL. Yes. 
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soc. Hence the worst life is led by him who has 
the vice and is not relieved of it. 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. And this is the man who in committing the 
greatest wrongs and practising the greatest in- 
Justice has contrived to escape reproof and chastise- 
ment and penalty alike, as you say Archelaus has 
succeeded in doing, and the rest of the despots 
and orators and overlords ? 

POL. So it seems. 

soc. Because, I conceive, my excellent friend, 
what these persons have contrived for themselves 
is very much as though a man who was the 
victim of the worst diseases should contrive not 
to submit to the doctor’s penalty for his bodily 
transgressions and take the prescribed treatment, 
from a childish fear of cautery or incision, as being 
so painful. Or do you not agree to this view 
of it? 

pou. I do. a 

soc. Since he was ignorant, it would seem, of the 
virtue of bodily health and fitness. For it is very 
probable, from what we have just agreed, that some- 
thing like this is done also by those who evade their 
due penalty, Polus ; they perceive its painfulness, but 
are blind to its benefits, and are unaware how much 
more wretched than lack of health in the body it is 
to dwell with a soul that is not healthy, but corrupt, 
unjust, and unholy; and hence it is that they do all 
they can to avoid paying the penalty and being 
relieved of the greatest of evils, by providing them- 
selves with money and friends and the ability to 
excel in persuasive speech. But if what we have 
agreed is true, Polus, do you observe the con- 
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sequences of our argument? Or, if you like, shall 
we reckon them up together ? 

PoL. Yes, if you do not mind. 

soc. Then does it result that injustice and wrong- 
doing is the greatest evil ? 

pot. Yes, apparently. 

soc. And further, it appeared that paying the 
penalty is a relief from this evil ? 

Pou. It looks like it. 

soc. Whereas not paying it is a retention of the 
evil in us? , 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Thus wrongdoing is second of evils in great- 
ness ; but to do wrong and not pay the penalty is 
the greatest and takes the first place among all 
evils. 

POL. It seems so. : 

soc. Well now, my friend, was this the point at 
issue between us, that you counted Archelaus, who 
did the greatest wrong, happy because he paid no 
penalty, whilst I on the contrary thought that any- 
one—whether Archelaus or any other person you 
please—who pays no penalty for the wrong he has 
done, is peculiarly and pre-eminently wretched ) 
among men, and that it is always the wrongdoer ‘ 
who is more wretched than the wronged, and the 
unpunished. than the punished? Is not this what 
I stated ? 

POL. Yes. 

soc. Then has it not been proved that this was a 
true statement ? 

pot. Apparently. 

soc. Very well: so if this is true, Polus, what is 
the great use of rhetoric? For you see by what 
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we have just agreed that a man must keep a close 
watch over himself so as to avoid wrongdoing, 
since it would bring a great deal of evil upon him ; 
must he not ? 

PoL. Certainly. 

soc. But if he is guilty of wrongdoing, either 
himself or anyone else he may care for, he must 
go of his own freewill where he may soonest pay 
the penalty, to the judge as if to his doctor, with the 
earnest intent that the disease of his injustice ‘shall 
not become chronic and cause a deep incurable ulcer 
in his soul. Or what are we to say, Polus, if our 
former conclusions stand? Must not our later ones 
accord with them in this way, and in this only ? 

pot. Yes, what else, indeed, are we to say, 


~ Socrates ? 


soc. Then for pleading in defence of injustice, 
whether it is oneself or one’s parents or friends or 
children or country that has done the wrong, rhetoric 
is of no use to us at all, Polus; except one were to 
suppose, perchance, to the contrary, that a man ought 
to accuse himself first of all, and in the second place 
his relations or anyone else of his friends who may 
from time to time be guilty of wrong ; and, instead of 
concealing the iniquity, to bring it to light in order 
that he may pay the penalty and be made healthy ; 
and, moreover, to compel both himself and his neigh- 
bours not to cower away but to submit with closed 
eyes and good courage, as it were, to the cutting and 


_ burning of the surgeon, in pursuit of what is good 


and fair, and without reckoning in the smart: if his 
crimes have deserved a flogging, he must submit 
to the rod ; if fetters, to their grip; if a fine, to its 
payment; if banishment, to be banished; or if 
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D aAAd, TUS Hav iidv Te erracye 740s 7 ob aMor, 
ovK av Hv pad.ov evdeiEaobau TO ETEpw TO éavTod 
Td Onya. eyo S evvonoas, OTL eyw TE Kat ov 
vov TUYXAVOpLEV TAVTOV TL memovores, ep@vre 
dvo ovte Sdvotv éxdTepos, eya ev “AAnyBiddou 
te ToD KAewiov Kal prrooodias, od dé Sdvoiv, 
Tov TE “AOnvaiwy SijjLov Kat Tob IlupeAdusrovs. 
aicPavouar oop gov exdorore, Kalmep ovtos dewvod, 
OTL Oma" dy oh gov Ta mauKd Kat ores dy 

E $9 exew, o¥ Suvaevov dvrhéyew, GAN? dvw Kat 
KaTW pero. aAAopevou' ev Te TH exc Anata, edy 
TL oob Aéeyovros 6 dfmos oO “ADnvatew pa) 04] 
ovTws exew, peTaPadAduevos Ayers a exelvos 


1 Oduev Madvig: pauev mss. 
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it is, I consider, of no great use, if indeed there is 
any use in it at all; for in our previous argument it 
was nowhere to be found. 

cat. Tell me, Chaerephon, is Socrates in earnest 
over this, or only joking ? 

cHaER. To my thinking, Callicles, prodigiously in 
earnest : still, there is nothing like asking him. 

caLL. Upon my word, just what I want to do. 
Tell me, Socrates, are we to take you as serious just 
now, or joking? For if you are serious and what 
you say is really true, must not the life of us human 
beings have been turned upside down, and must we 
not be doing quite the opposite, it seems, of what 
we ought to do ? 

soc. Callicles, if men had not certain feelings, 
each common to one sort of people, but each of us 
had a feeling peculiar to himself and apart from the 
rest, it would not be easy for him to indicate his 
own impression to his neighbour. I say this because 
I notice that you and IJ are at this moment in much 
the same condition, since the two of us are enamoured 
each of two things—I of Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, 
and philosophy, and you of two, the Athenian 
Demus, and the son of Pyrilampes.1 Now I always 
observe that, for all your cleverness, you are unable 
to contradict your favourite, however much he 
may say or whatever may be his account of any- 
thing, but are ever changing over from side to 
side. In the Assembly, if the Athenian Demus 
disagrees with some statement you are making, 
you change over and say what it desires; and just 


1 Pyrilampes’ son was named Demus, and was famous 
for his beauty; ¢f. Aristoph. Wasps, 97. “* Demus”’ was 
the ordinary word for the “ people ” of a city. 
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Bovrerau, Kal pos TOV ITupcAduzrous veavlav 
TOV KaAov TobTov TowatTa ETEpa mémovOas Tots 
yap Tov TALOLK OV BovAcdpact Te Kat Adyous ody 
olds 7’ ef evavtiobcbat, date, et-tis cou Aéyovros 
éxdotote, & Oia TovtTovs Aéyers, Davpdlor as 
aromd €oTw, tows elmous av atT@, et BovAoro 
Tadn OA Aéyew, 6 OTL, EL [Ly TLS mavoet TA od mauducd 
TOUTWY TOV Aoywr, ovde ov mavoet ToOTe tabra 
Aéywr. vouuce Tolvuv kal Tap eod Xpivae eTepa 
TOLAOTA ducovew, kat py Oavpale ore eyo TavTa 
déyw, GAda tiv didocodiav, Ta eyed maudind., 
qatoov tadta A€yovoar. A€yet yap, @ pire 
ératpe, & vov €uod akovets, Kal prot €ore Tov 
étépwv TraudiK@v moAd aArrov eumAnKTos* 6 jeev 

KAewiewos odtos dAdote GAAwv eotl Adywr, 


Bx dé didocodia act. rv adbr@v: A€yer 5€ A od vov 


Oavpalers, maphoba dé Kai adtros Aeyopevots. 
” > > , 1? 7 ” ” € 
H ody exetvyv e&éAcyEov, Sep aptu edeyov, ws 
od TO aduKety €oTl Kal adiKodvTa Siknv pur) Se- 
ddvat amdvTwy eayaTtov KaK@v: 7) €f TodTO éedoets 
aveAeyKTov, a Tov KUva Tov AlyumTiwv Oedv, ob 
aot opodroyyjcet Kadducdfjs, & Kaddikdes, adda 
vapwvyce. ev amavT. TH Biw. Kaito. éywye 
oimat, @ BéAtiore, Kat THY Avpav por KpelrTov 
ts dvapyooreiv" Te Kal Siadwreiv, Kat Xopov 
® xopynyotnv, Kal metorous dvOpesmous pay opo- 
Noyetv poo GAN’ evavtia Aéyew waMov 7 eva ovTa 
Eme e“avT® aovupevor elvar Kal evavria A€yeuw. 
KAMA. °Q, LwKpares, doxets veavrevecIau ev 
tots Adyous ws aAnBds Sypnyopos wv Kat vov 
TavTa Snunyopels tavTrov mafovtos IlwAov aabos, 
1 avapnoorely Heusde: dvdpuoordy mss. 
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the same thing happens-to you in presence of that 
fair youth, the son_of Pyrilampes; you are unable 
to resist the counsels and statements of your darling, 
so that if anyone showed surprise at the strangeness 
of the things you are constantly saying under that 
influence, you would probably tell him, if you chose 
to speak the truth, that unless somebody makes your 
favourite stop speaking thus, you will never stop 
speaking thus either. Consider yourself therefore 
obliged to hear the same sort of remark from me 
now, and do not be surprised at my saying it, but 
make my darling, philosophy, stop talking thus. For 
she, my dear friend, speaks what you hear me saying 
now, and she is far less fickle to me than any other 
favourite: that son of Cleinias is ever changing his »/- 
views, but philosophy always holds the same, and “> © 
it is her speech that now surprises you, and she 
spoke it in your own presence. So you must either 
refute her, as I said just now, by proving that 
wrongdoing and impunity for wrong done is not 
the uttermost evil; or, if you leave that unproved, 
by the Dog, god of the Egyptians, there will be no 
agreement between you, Callicles, and Callicles, but, 
you will be in discord with him all your life. And yet |} 
I, my -very good sir, should rather choose to have 
my lyre, or some chorus that I might provide for the 
public, out of tune and discordant, or to have any 
number of people disagreeing with me and contra- | 
dicting me, than that I should have internal discord! 
and contradiction in my own single self. 

- cALL. Socrates, you seem to be roistering reck- 
lessly in your talk, like the true demagogue 
that you are; and you are declaiming now in this 
way because Polus has got into the same plight 
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émep Topylov Karnyoper mpos o€ mabeiv. ebn 
yap tov Topylav epwraevov to ood, €ay ag- 
iknrat map advrov pi) emoTduevos Ta diKala 
6 tiv pytopicivy Bovddpevos pabety, ef Sida§or 
D adrov 6 Vopyias, aicyvvOjvas adrov Kal davat di- 
Sa€ew Sua 76 COos T&v avOpwTwv, StL ayavaKTotev 
dv el tis pu) hain—S.a 81) Tavrqv THY dpodoyiav 
avaykacOjqvar evavtia adrov att@ etmeiv, ae Se 
atto Todto ayamdv—Kat cov KatayeAdv, ws yé 
prot Soxetv, pO&s Tore: viv dé mdAw adtos Tadrov 
Totro émabev. Kal éywye Kat avTo TobTo ovK 
ayapat I[@Aov, éte cor ovvexwpyae Td adsKety 
Ealoyiov elvar tod ddicetofa ex tadtys yap ad 
Ths oporoyias adrtos dd cod cuprrodiobeis ev 
tots Adyous emectopicbyn, aicyuvOels a evdet 
eiretv. od yap TH OvtTt, ® LaKpartes, eis Tovadra 
dyes doptixa Kal Snunyopixa, ddokwy Tv 
aAnfevav Sudkew, & dvoer pev ovK ote Kara, 
vouw €. ws Ta ToAAa d5é€ Tabra evavtia adAj- 
Aois e€oriv, 7 Te Pvois Kal 6 vopos: eav obv TiS 
aicxvynTat Kat 1) TOAWE A€yew arep voet, avayKa- 
483 Cerar evavria Aéyew. 6 81) Kal od TobTO TO Go- 
pov KaTavevonkws Kakoupyets ev Tots Adyous, eav 
bev Tis KaTa vouov déyn, Kata plow trepwrdv, 
eav 5€ Ta THs Pvoews, TA TOO vopwov. WaTeEp 
avrika €v TovTois, TO adiKely Te Kal TH adiKEl- 
afar, IwAov to Kata vopov alayiov A€yovtos, ad 


1 The distinction between ‘natural,’ or absolute, and 
“conventional,” or legal, right, first made by the Ionian 
Archelaus who taught Socrates in his youth, is developed 
at length in the Republic (i. 388 foll.), and was a constant 
subject of discussion among the sophists of Plato’s time. 
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as he was accusing Gorgias of letting himself be 
led into by you. For he said, I think, when you 
asked Gorgias whether, supposing a man came to 
him with no knowledge of justice but a desire to 
learn rhetoric, he would instruct the man, Gorgias 
showed some shame and said he would, because of 
the habit of mind in people which would make 
them indignant if refused—and so, because of this 
admission, he was forced to contradict himself, and 
that was just what suited you—and Polus was 
right, to my thinking, in mocking at you as he did 
then; but this time he has got into the very same 
plight himself. For my own part, where I am not 


satisfied with Polus is just that concession he made | 
to you—that doing wrong is fouler than suffering || 
it; for owing to this admission he too in his turn | 


got entangled in your argument and had his mouth 
stopped, being ashamed to say what he thought. 
For you, Socrates, really turn the talk into such low, 
popular clap-trap, while you give out that you are 
pursuing the truth—into stuff that is “ fair,”’ not by 
nature, but by convention! Yet for the most part 


these two—nature and convention—are opposed to 
each other, so that if a man is ashamed and dares 
not say what he thinks, he is forced to contradict 
himself. And this, look you, is the clever trick 
you have devised for our undoing in your discussions : 


when a man states anything according to convention +: 


you slip “ according to nature ”’ into your questions ; 
and again, if he means nature, you imply convention. 


In the present case, for instance, of doing and suffer- 


ing wrong, when Polus was speaking of what is con- 
ventionally fouler, you followed it up in the sense 
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tov Adyov! eidKabes Kata dvow. doer ev 
yap wav aloyidy eotw Sep Kal KdKiov, TO adt- 
Ketobar, vow Sé€ TO ddiKety. odd€ yap avdpos 
TobTé y’ éotl ro mdOnpa, TO adiKetoBar, addr’ 
B dvSpardSo0v twos, @ Kpeittov éott TeFvdavac 7 
Civ, Sotis aSucovpevos Kal mpomnAakilduevos ju) 
olds Te eat adros att@ Bonfetvy unde addAw od 
av Kndnta.— Grr’, ofuar, of Te evor Tods VO- 
prous of dobevets dvOpwroi eiot Kal of modAot. 
mpos avdtovs obv Kal TO adTois aupdepov Tos TE 
vomovs TiWevTar Kal Tovs emaivovs émawodot Kal 
C rods ddyous péyovow, éxpofobvrTes Tovs €ppw- 
peveotépovs t&v avOpaimav Kai duvatods ovTas 
mréov exew, va pr) adT@v mA€ov Exwow, rAEyovow 
ws alaypov Kal ddukov 76 TAcoverTeiv, Kal ToOTO 
€oTt TO GduKeiv, TO TA€oV TOV aAAwY Cyteiv Eyew* 
ayara@o. yap, ota, adrol av To toov €xwot 
davrdstepor ovtes. Sia Tadra 81) vow pev TodTo 
adukov Kal alaypov A€yetat, TO mAdov Cyreiv 
D éxew TOV mov, Kat aducety adto Kadodow: 7 
dé ye, oluat, dvows adr? amodaiver ado, Tt 
diay €oTe TOV apelvw TOD yElpovos mA€ov exew 
kat Tov Svvatwtepov Tob advvatwrtépov. Sndrot 
d¢ tadta moAAaxod Ste otTws exer, Kal ev Tots 
adArows Cobos Kal TOV avOpmmav éev Grats Tats 
moAcot Kal Tots yéveow, OTe oUTw TO SiKaLov 
KéKpiTat, TOV KpEeiTTW Tod wArTovos apyew Kal 
mA€ov exe. eel Tolw SiKaiw ypwpevos HépEns 
ent tiv ‘EAAdda eotpdrevoey 7) 6 matip adrod 
emt LvOas; 7 adAa pupla dv tis exou rovatra 
Aéyew add’, otwat, otro. Kata dvow Thy TOO 
1 \dyor Riemann: vduov mss. 
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of what is naturally so. For by nature everything \ 
is fouler that is more evil, such as suffering wrong : 
doing it is fouler only by convention. Indeed this 
endurance of wrong done is not a man’s part at all, 
but a poor slave’s, for whom it is better to be dead 
than alive, as it is for anybody who, when wronged 
or insulted, is unable to protect himself or anyone 
else for whom he cares. But I suppose the makers 
of the laws are the weaker sort of men, and the more 
numerous. So it is with a view to themselves and 
their own interest that they make their laws and 
distribute their praises and censures; and to 
terrorize the stronger sort of folk who are able to 
get an advantage, and to prevent them from getting 
one over them, they tell them that such aggrandize- 
ment is foul and unjust, and that wrongdoing is 
just this endeavour to get the advantage of one’s 
neighbours: for I expect they are well content 
to see themselves on an equality, when they are 
so inferior. So this is why by convention it is 
termed unjust and foul to aim at an advantage 
over the majority, and why they call it wrong- 
doing : but nature, in my opinion, herself proclaims 
the fact that it is right for the better to have ad- 
vantage of the worse, and the abler of the feebler. 
It is obvious in many cases that this is so, not only 
in the animal world, but in the states and races, 
collectively, of men—that right has been decided 
to consist in the sway and advantage of the stronger 
over the weaker. For by what manner of right 
did Xerxes march against Greece, or his father 
against Scythia? Or take the countless other cases 
of the sort that one might mention. Why, surely 
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Sucatov Tabra mparTovar, Kat vat pa Ala Kara 
vopov ye TOV Tis pvoews, od pevTor tows KaTa 
TooTOV, ov juets TW épeBa: mAdrrovtes Tovs Bed- 
TloToUs Kal eppweveoTtatous adv avT@v, eK 
vewv AapBavovres, womep A€ovtas, Katemddovrés 
484 Te Kat yonrevovres xaradovovpeba déyovres, 
as TO loov xp exew Kat TodTd €aTe 70 kaNov 
Kal TO Sixavov. eav b€ Ves ota, gpvow ikavny 
yevnta, éxwv avyp, mavTa Tatra dmroceodjuevos 
kat Svappygas Kal Suaduyav, karamarncas To 
Tuerepa ypappata Kal payyavetpara, Kal empoas 
Kal vowous Tovs Tapa dvow dmavras, emavaoras 
avedavn Sdeomdtns NPETEpOS 6 dodA0s, Kat ép- 
B ratda ef eAapipe TO Tis pdoews dixatov. Soxet 
b€ pou xal Ilivdapos direp eya ey evdeixvuabas 
ev T@ dapat ev @ AEyer Ste 


, ¢ , A 
vopos 6 TavTwy Baoreds 
~ , 
Ovatav te Kat abavatrwv: 


ovTos b¢€ 57), pjow,— 


»” aA A , 
aye. Sucardv TO Bravdtarov 
4 , 
dmEepTaTa xXELpl’ TEeKpWalpojLat 
epyovow ‘Hpaxkdéos, ézet ampidtas— 


dévyer ovrw Tus TO yap dopa ovK emlorapas: 

Aeyes 8 Gre ovre Tpidjrevos ovre Sdyros | Tob 
C Typvdvov Adoaro Tas Bods, wos TOUTOU ovros 

Too Suxatov pvoet, Kat Bobs Kat Tada KTnpaTa. 

elvau mavra TOO Bedrioves TE Kal KpelTTOVoS Td, 

TOV XElpovev TE Kal HTTOVWY. 
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these men follow nature—the nature of right—in 
acting thus; yes, on my soul, and follow the | 
law’ of nature—though not that, I dare say,” 
which is made by us; we mould the best and 
strongest amongst us, taking them from their 
infancy like young lions, and utterly enthral them 
by our spells and witchcraft, telling them the while 
that they must have but their equal share, and that 
this is what is fair and just. But, I fancy, when some 
man arises with a nature of sufficient force, he shakes 
off all that we have taught him, bursts his bonds, 


and breaks free ; he tramples underfoot our codes /- 


and juggleries, our charms and “ laws,” which are all 
against nature; our slave rises in revolt and shows 
himself our master, and there dawns the full light 
of natural justice. And it seems to me that Pindar 
“adds his evidence to what I say, in the ode where 
he says— 


Law the sovereign of all, 
Mortals and immortals, 


which, so he continues,— 


Carries all with highest hand, 
Justifying the utmost force: in proof I take 
The deeds of Hercules, for unpurchased 2— 


the words are something like that—I do not know 
the poem well—but it tells how he drove off the 
cows as neither a purchase nor a gift from Geryones ; 
taking it as a natural right that cows or any other 
possessions of the inferior and weaker should all 
belong to the superior and stronger. 


1 Callicles boldly applies the word véu0s, which so far has, 
been used in the sense of man-made law or convention, in _ | 
its widest sense of ‘‘ general rule” or “ principle.” 

2 Pindar, fr. 169 (Bergk). 
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To bev otvy aAn Bes oUTws exer, yowon dé, av 
emt Ta piven Drs edoas 70 prrocogiay. piro- 
copia yap Tot €oTw, @ LaKpares, xapiev, av Tis 
avToo peTpios aibntrar ev TH HAtkias €av dé tre- 
partépw Tod S€ovros evdiarpiby, SapBopa TOV 
dvOpesTev. €av yap Kal mavu cogurs 7 Kal 
moppw THS Tructas prrooogs, avayKn mover wy 
dmeipov yeyovévar eotiv, @v xp1 Eumerpov elvat 
Tov péAdovta KaAdv Kayabov Kal edddKuysov EceoBat 
avépa. Kal yap T@v vouwy azeipou ylyvovTat 

/ 


om \ \ , \ A “a PS 
Tov. Kata thy mdoAw, Kat TV Adywr, ols Set 


Us ¢ lal > a ta a > ve 
Xpwpevov optArciv ev tots cupuBodraious Tots avOpw- 
mow Kal (dia Kat Snuooia, Kal THv Hdovdv Te 

WD a A 3 ae \ , 

Kal emibupidy tOv avIpwreiwv, Kai ovdAdAnBdnv 
Tav iOdv mavtdmacw drmeipor ylyvovta. émet- 
AY > ” ” bing a’ \ a 
dav odv EhOwow eis Twa idtav 7 ToAuTLKHY Tmpaéw, 


KatayeAacTo. ylyvovTar, Wwomep ye, olsar, ob 


, > A Ss > \ ¢ /, A 
TodTiKol, eTedav ad eis Tas BueTepas diatpiBas 
EMMwot Kat todvs Adyous, KatayéAacTol eto. 

ys \ A “~ > / /, > 
ovpPaiver yap to Tod Evpimidov: Aapmpos + 
> , a> 
eoTly exaoTos ev tovTw, Kamal TodT émet- 
yEeTat, 


vepeov To mAetorov Teepas TOUTW HEpos, 
i’ abrés abtod Tuyydver BéATvaTos By: 


omouv 8 dv dadros 3, evreibev dedyer Kal Nov- 
Sopet TovTO, TO 8 ETEpOV | emauvel, edvola TH 
éavTod, TyyoUpevos oUTws avros EQUTOV .errawely. 
aX’, ofuar, 76 dpOdrardv eorw dydorépwy pera- 


1 Kurip. fr. Antiope Zethus and Amphion, twins born 
to Zeus by Antiope, were left by her on Mt. Cithaeron, 
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Well, that is the truth of the matter; and you will 
grasp it if you will now put philosophy aside and pass 
to greater things. For philosophy, you know, Socrates, 
is a charming thing, if a man has to do with it 
moderately in his younger days ; but if he continues 
to spend his time on it too long, it is ruin to any 
man. However well endowed one may be, if one 
philosophizes far on into life, one must needs find 
oneself ignorant of everything that ought to be 
familiar to the man who would be a thorough 
gentleman and make a good figure in the world. For 
such people are shown to be ignorant of the laws 
of their city, and of the terms which have to be 
used in negotiating agreements with their fellows 
in private or in public affairs, and of human pleasures 
and desires ; and, in short, to be utterly inexperienced 
“in men’s characters. So when they enter upon any 
private or public business they make themselves 
ridiculous, just as on the other hand, I suppose, 
when public men engage in your studies and 
discussions, they are quite ridiculous. The fact is, 
as Euripides has it— 


Each shines in that, to that end presses on, 
Allotting there the chiefest part o’ the day, 
Wherein he haply can surpass himself — 


whereas that in which he is weak he shuns and 
vilifies ; but the other he praises, in kindness to 


himself, thinking in this way to praise himself also. jejwr! 7 


But the most proper course, I consider, is to take 
Crvrtée 


where Zethus grew up as a man of the field, and Amphion 
as a musician. Here probably Amphion is speaking in 
defence of the quieter life; further on, in the quotations 
given in 486 B, c, Zethus reproaches him with his effeminacy. 
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oxetv: purocodias puev Ooov matdeltas xdpw KaAov 
peréxew, Kal odK aloxpov perparcten ovtt ido- 
pone everday S€ 75n mpeoBUTepos wv avOpwros 
pirocodh, KatayeAacTov, @ LwKpares, TO 
\ ” 

pha yiyverat, kal eywye OMOLoTaTOV mdoXw 
Bmpos Tovs pirocopodvras worrep mpos Tous ped- 
Alouévous Kai mailovras. Stay pev yap madiov 
iow, @ €re mpoojker Suadréyecbar ovTw, wedrA- 
Copevov Kal mailov, Xalpw Te Kal xaptev poe 
paiverat al eAevbepov Kal mpémov TH TOU maLdiov 
iprucia, oTav de capds Suadeyopievov mraudapiou 
aKovow, mKpov TL por Soxet xphma elvar Kat 
avd fou Ta WTA Kal ow Soxet dovAomperés Tt 
elvat: orav de dv8pos akoven TIS peAulopevov 
Ci) ailovra opa, Katayédacrov daiverar Kat 
dvavdpov eat mAny@v dfvov. radrov oby eywye 
tobro mbox Kal 7 pOs Tovs prooopotyras. 
Tropa vew pev yap peipakiw opav prrocopiav 
dyapat, Kal mmpérew jLoe Soxe?, Kat Tyoojuae 
eAcvOepdv twa evar Todrov Tov avOpwrov, Tov Se 
H1) Pidocogobyra aveAcvOepov Kal ovdémote ovde- 
vos dg ucdoovra. éavTov oUTe Kado ovTE yevvatou 
D mpdypatos: otav dé 81) mpeoBitepov dw ert 
firocogobyta Kal pr amahrarrdpevov, mAnyav 
pot Soke? dn Setoba, @ LwKpares, obros t) 
avyip. & yap viv 81) édeyov, brapyer TOUTW TO 
avOpirw, Kav mavu edpurs 7, avavdpw yeveobar 
fpevyovTt TA péoa THs ToAcws Kal Tas ayopas, 
ev als én 6 TounTHs Tos avdpas dapumpemets 
ylyvecOa, KatadeduKdte dé TOV Aowrov Blov Bidvat 
[ETA preipakiwy ev ywvia tpidv H TeTTApwv 
pulupilovra, eAevOepov Sé Kal péya Kal veavurov" 
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a share of both. It is a fine thing to partake of 


‘philosophy just for the sake of education, and it is 


no disgrace for a lad to follow it: but when a man 
already advancing in years continues in its pursuit, 
the affair, Socrates, becomes ridiculous ; and for my 


part I have much the same feeling towards students 


of philosophy as towards those who lisp or play * 
tricks. For when I see a little child, to whom it is 
still natural to talk in that way, lisping or playing 
some trick, I enjoy it, and it strikes me as pretty and 
ingenuous and suitable to the infant’s age ; whereas 
if I hear a small child talk distinctly, I find it a dis- 
agreeable thing, and it offends my ears and seems to 
me more befitting a slave. But when one hears a 
grown man lisp, or sees him play tricks, it strikes one 
as something ridiculous and unmanly, that deserves a 
whipping. Just the same, then, is my feeling towards 
the followers of philosophy. For when I see philo- 


ssophy in a young lad I approve of it ; I consider it 


suitable, and I regard him as a person of liberal 
mind: whereas one who does not follow it I account 


jlliberal and never likely to expect of himself any 


fine or generous action. But when I see an elderly 
man still going on with philosophy and not getting 


rid of it, that is the gentleman, Socrates, whom I 


think in need of a whipping. For as I said just now, 
this person, however well endowed he may be, is 
bound to become unmanly through shunning the 
centres and marts of the city, in which, as the poet 1 


said, ‘men get them note and glory”; he must. < 
cower down and spend the rest of his days whispering 


in a corner with three or four lads, and never utter 
: 1 Homer, JI. ix. 441. 
* rapa Stephanus: mepl Mss. ? veavexdv ade t ikavov MSS. 
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1 Siacrpépers Valekenaer: dvatpémecs, dcampémers MSS. 
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anything free or high or spirited. Now I, Socrates, 
am quite fairly friendly to you, and so I feel very 
much at this moment as Zethus did, whom I have 


mentioned, towards Amphion in Euripides. Indeed \* 


I am prompted to address you in the same sort of « 
words as he did his brother : “‘ You neglect, Socrates, 
what you ought to mind; you distort with a kind 
of boyish travesty a soul of such noble nature ; and 
neither will you bring to the counsels of justice any 
rightly spoken word, nor will you accept any as 
probable or convincing, nor advise any gallant plan 
for your fellow.” And yet, my dear Socrates— 
now do not be annoyed with me, for I am going to 
say this from goodwill to you—does it not seem to 
you disgraceful to be in the state I consider you are 
in, along with the rest of those who are ever pushing “’ 
further into philosophy? For as it is, if somebody 
should seize hold of you or anyone else at all of your 
sort, and drag you off to prison, asserting that you 
were guilty of a wrong you had never done, you 
know you would be at a loss what to do with yourself, 
and would be all dizzy and agape without a word to 
say ; and when you came up in court, though your 
~accuser might be ever so paltry a rascal, you would 
have to die if he chose to claim death as your penalty. 
And yet what wisdom is there, Socrates, in “ an art 
that found a man of goodly parts and made him “ 
worse,” unable either to succour himself, or to deliver 
himself or anyone else from the greatest dangers, 
but like to be stripped by his enemies of all his 
substance, and to live in his city as an absolute 
outcast ? Such a person, if one may use a rather 
low expression, can be given a box on the ear with 
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impunity. No, take my advice, my good sir, 
“and cease refuting; some practical proficiency 
induce,’’—something that will give you credit for * 
sense :, “to others leave these ‘pretty toys,’’—call 
them vapourings or fooleries as you will,—‘‘ which 
will bring you to inhabit empty halls”; and 
emulate, not men who probe these trifles, but who 
have means and repute and other good things in 
plenty. 

soc. If my soul had happened to be made of gold, 
Callicles, do you not think I should have been 


delighted to find one of those stones with which | 


they test gold, and the best one; which, if I applied \ 


“it, and it confirmed to me that my soul had been ul 


ou. 


properly tended, would give me full assurance that 
I am in a satisfactory state and have no need of 
other testing ? 

catL. What is the point of that question, Socrates ? 

soc. I will tell you. I am just thinking what a / 
lucky stroke I have had in striking up with you. 

caLLt. How so? pra 


soc. I am certain that whenever you agree with, a 
me in any view that my soul takes, this must be the... 
very truth. For I conceive that whoever would - 


sufficiently test a soul as to rectitude of life or the 
reverse should go to work with three things which 
are all in your possession —knowledge, goodwill, 
and frankness. I meet with many people who are 
unable to test me, because they are not wise as 
you are; while others, though wise, are unwilling 
to tell me the truth, because they do not care for 
me as you do; and our two visitors here, Gorgias 
and Polus, though wise and friendly to me, are more 
lacking in frankness and inclined to bashfulness than 
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1 Andron is one of the wise men who meet in the house 
of Callias, Protag. 315; Nausicydes may be the wealthy 
meal-merchant mentioned in Aristoph. Hecles. 426, and 
Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 6. Of Tisander nothing is known. 
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they should be: nay, it must be so, when they 
have carried modesty to such a point that each of 
them can bring himself, out of sheer modesty, to s/< 
contradict himself in face of a large company, and 

that on questions of the greatest importance. But 

you have all these qualities which the rest of them 
lack: you have had a sound education, as many 
here in Athens will agree ; and you are well disposed 

to me. You ask what proof I have? I will tell 
you. I know, Callicles, that four of you have 2” 
formed a partnership in wisdom—you, Tisander of 
Aphidnae, Andron, son of Androtion, and Nausicydes 

of Cholarges ;1 and I once overheard you debating 
how far the cultivation of wisdom should be carried, 
and I know you were deciding in favour of some 
such view as this—that one should not be carried > “*# 
away into the minuter points of philosophy, but?/: << 
you exhorted one another to beware of making or re 


re, 4 
b Loe ¢ 


yourselves overwise, lest you should unwittingly | 
work your own ruin. So when I hear you giving me | 
the same advice as you gave your own most intimate 
friends, I have proof enough that you really are 
well disposed tome. And further, as to your aptness 
to speak out frankly and not be bashful, you not 
only claim this yourself, but you are borne out 
too by the speech that you made a short while ago. 
_ Well, this is clearly the position of our question at 
present : if you can bear me out in any point arising 
in our argument, that point can at once be taken 
as having been amply tested by both you and me, 
and there will be no more need of referring it to 
a further test; for no defect of wisdom or access 
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of modesty could ever have been your motive in 
making this concession, nor again could you make it 
to deceive me: for you are my friend, as you say 
yourself. Hence any agreement between you and 
me must really have attained the perfection of 
truth. And on no themes could one make more 
honourable inquiry, Callicles, than on those which 
you have reproached me with—what character one 
should have, and what should be one’s pursuits and 
up to what point, in later as in earlier years. For I 
assure you that if there is any fault of conduct to 
be found in my own life it is not an intentional error, 
but due to my ignorance : so I ask you not to break 
off in the middle of your task of admonishing me, 
but to make fully clear to me what it is that I ought 
to pursue and by what means I may attain it; and 
if you find me in agreement with you now, and after- 
wards failing to do what I agreed to, regard me as a 
regular dunce and never trouble any more to ad- 
monish me again—a mere good-for-nothing. Now, 
go right back and repeat to me what you and Pindar 
hold natural justice to consist in: is it that the 


superior should forcibly despoil the inferior, the 


better rule the worse, and the nobler have more 


than the meaner? Have you some other account | 


to give of justice, or do I remember aright ? 

cat. Why, that is what I said then, and I say it 
now also. 

soc. Is it the same person that you call “ better ’ 
and “superior”? For I must say I was no more 
able then to understand what your meaning might 
be. Is it the stronger folk that you call superior, 
and are the weaker ones bound to hearken to the 
stronger one — as for instance I think you were 
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also pointing out then, that the great states attack 
the little ones in accordance with natural right, — 
because they are superior and stronger, on the fn 
ground that the superior and the stronger and the 
better are all the same thing; or is it possible to 
be better and yet inferior and weaker, and to be 
superior and yet more wicked? Or is the definition 
of the better and the superior the same? This 
is just what I bid you declare in definite terms— ‘ 
whether the superior and the better and the stronger 
are the same or different. 

cat. Well, I tell you plainly, they are all the same. | 

soc. Now, are the many superior by nature to the! 
one? I mean those who make the laws to keep a 
check on the one, as you were saying yourself just 
now. 

ware. Of course. (tit hs 

soc. Then the ordinances of the many are those 
of the superior. 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And so of the better? For the superior are 
far better, by your account. 

cALL. Yes. 

soc. And so their ordinances are by nature “ fair,” 
since they are superior who made them? 

caLL. I agree. 

soc. Then is it the opinion of the many that— 
as you also said a moment ago—justice means _ 
having an equal share, and it is fouler to wrong » 
than be wronged? Is that so, or not? And mind 
you are not caught this time in a bashful fit. Is it, 
or is it not, the opinion of the many that to have 
one’s equal share, and not more than others, is just, 
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and that it is fouler to wrong than be wronged? 
Do not grudge me an answer to this, Callicles, 
so that—if I find you agree with me—I may then 
have the assurance that comes from the agreement 
of a man so competent to decide. 

caLL. Well, most people do think so. 

soc. Then it is not only by convention that doing 
wrong is fouler than suffering it, and having one’s 
equal share is just, but by nature also : and therefore 
it looks as though your previous statement was 


untrue, and your count against me incorrect, when |. 


you said that convention and nature are opposites and i” 


that I, forsooth, recognizing that, am an unscrupulous 
debater, turning to convention when the assertion 
refers to nature, and to nature when it refers to 
convention. 

catL. What an inveterate driveller the man is! 
Tell me, Socrates, are you not ashamed to be word- 
catching at your age, and if one makes a verbal slip, 
to take that as a great stroke of luck? Do you 
imagine that, when J said “ being superior,” I meant 
anything else than “ better”? Have I not been 
telling you ever so long that I regard the better and 
the superior as the same thing ? Or do you suppose 
I mean that if a pack of slaves and all sorts of fellows 
who are good for nothing, except perhaps in point 
of physical strength, gather together and say some- 
thing; that is a legal ordinance ? 

soc. Very well, most sapient Callicles : you mean 
that, do you ? 

cALL. Certainly I do. 

soc. Why, my wonderful friend, I have myself 
been guessing ever so long that you meant some- 
thing of this sort by “ superior,” and if I repeat my 
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questions it is because I am so keen to know de- 
finitely what your meaning may be. For I presume 
you do not consider that two are better than one, 
or that your slaves are better than yourself, just 
because they are stronger than you are. Come 
now, tell me again from the beginning what it is 
you mean by the better, since you do not mean the 
stronger: only, admirable sir, do be more gentle 
with me over my first lessons, or I shall cease attend- 
ing your school. 
CALL. You are sarcastic, Socrates. 


but come, tell us whom you mean by the better. 

cat. I mean the more excellent. 

soc. So you see, you are uttering mere words 
yourself, and explaining nothing. Will you not tell us 
whether by the better and superior you mean the 
wiser, or some other sort ? 

catL. Why, to be sure, I mean those, and very 
much so. 

soc. Then one wise man is often superior to ten 
thousand fools, by your account, and he ought to 
rule and they to be ruled, and the ruler should 
have more than they whom he rules. That is what 
you seem to me to intend by your statement— 
and I am not word-catching here—if the one is 
superior to the ten thousand. 

cat, Why, that is my meaning. For this is what 
I regard as naturally just—that being better and 
wiser he should have both rule and advantage over 
the baser people. 

soc, Stop there now. Once more, what is your 
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meaning this time? Suppose that a number of us 
are assembled together, as now, in the same place, 
and we have in common a good supply of food and 


drink, and we are of all sorts—some strong, some | 
weak; and one of us, a doctor, is wiser than the. 


rest in this matter and, as may well be, is stronger 


than some and weaker than others; will not he, | 
being wiser than we are, be better and superior in) 


this affair ? 
cALL. Certainly. 


soc. Then is he to have a larger ration than the _ 
rest of us because he is better, or ought he as ruler) “ 
to have the distribution of the whole stock, with | 


no advantage in spending and consuming it upon | 


his own person, if he is to avoid retribution, but 


merely having more than some and less than others ? | 


Or if he chance to be the weakest of all, ought he 


not to get the smallest share of all though he be the 
best, Callicles ? Is it not so, good sir ? 

caLtL. You refer to food and drink and doctors 
and drivel: I mean something different. 

soc. Then tell me, do you call the wiser better ? 
Yes or no? 

caLL. Yes, I do. 

soc. But do you not think the better should have 
a larger share ? 

catu. Yes, but not of food and drink. 

soc. I see; of clothes, perhaps; and the ablest 
weaver should have the largest coat, and go about 
arrayed in the greatest variety of the finest 
clothes ? . 

cat. What have clothes to do with it ? 

soc. Well, shoes then ; clearly he who is wisest in 
regard to these, and best, should have some advan- 
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tage. Perhaps the shoemaker should walk about in 
the biggest shoes and wear the largest number. 

cALL. Shoes—what have they to do with it? You 
keep on drivelling. 

soc. Well, if you do not mean things of that sort, 
perhaps you mean something like this: a farmer, 
for instance, who knows all about the land and is 
highly accomplished in the matter, should perhaps 
have an advantage in sharing the seed, and have the 
largest possible amount of it for use on his own 
land. 

caLL. How you keep repeating the same thing, 
Socrates ! 

soc. Yes, and not only that, Callicles, but on the 
same subjects too. 

caLu. I believe, on my soul, you absolutely cannot 
ever stop talking of cobblers and fullers, cooks and 
doctors, as though our discussion had to do with 
them. 

soc. Then will you tell me in what things the 
superior and wiser man has a right to the advantage 
of a larger share? Or will you neither put up with ' 
a suggestion from me nor make one yourself ? 

catt. Why, I have been making mine for some 
time past. First of all, by “ the superior ” I mean, 
not shoemakers or cooks, but those who are wise 
as regards public affairs and the proper way of 
conducting them, and not only wise but manly, 
with ability to carry out their purpose to the full ; 
and who will not falter through softness of soul. 

soc. Do you perceive, my excellent Callicles, that 
your count against me is not the same as mine 
against you? For you say I am ever repeating the 
same things, and reproach me with it, whereas I 
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charge you, on the contrary, with never saying the , 
same thing on the same subject ; but at one moment 
you defined the better and superior as the stronger, 
and at another as the wiser, and now you turn | 
up again with something else: “ the manlier”’ is 
what you now tell us is meant by the superior and | 
better. No, my good friend, you had best say, 
and get it over, whom you do mean by the better 
and superior, and in what sphere. 

caLL. But I have told you already: men of 
wisdom and manliness in public affairs. These are 
the persons who ought to rule our cities, and justice 
means this—that these should have more than 
other people, the rulers than the ruled. 

soc. How so? Than themselves, my friend ? 

caLL. What do you mean? 

soc. I mean that every man is his own ruler; or 
is there no need of one’s ruling oneself, but only 
of ruling others ? 

cat. What do you mean by one who rules himself ? 

soc. Nothing recondite ; merely what most people 
mean—one who is temperate and self-mastering, 
ruler of the pleasures and desires that are in 
himself. 

cALL. You will have your pleasantry! You mean 
“the simpletons ”’ by “ the temperate.” 

soc. How so? Nobody can fail to see that I do 
not mean that. ¢;;  ¢; 

caLL. Oh, you most certainly do, Socrates. For 
how can a man be happy if he is a slave to anybody 
at all? No, natural fairness and justice, I tell you 
now quite frankly, is this—that he who would 
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live rightly should let his desires be as strong as 
possible and not chasten them, and should be able 
to minister to them when they are at their height 
by reason of his manliness and intelligence, and 
satisfy each appetite in turn with what it desires. 
But this, I suppose, is not possible for the many ; 
whence it comes that they decry such persons out 
of shame, to disguise their own impotence, and are 
so good as to tell us that licentiousness is disgraceful, 
thus enslaving—as Iremarked before—the better type 


Ms 
—~ =< 


of mankind ; and being unable themselves to procure /~! 


achievement of their pleasures they praise temper- 
ance and justice by reason of their own unmanliness. 
For to those who started with the advantage of being 
either kings’ sons or able by their own parts to procure 
some authority or monarchy or absolute power, 
what in truth could be fouler or worse than temper- 
ance and justice in such cases? Finding themselves 
free to enjoy good things, with no obstacle in the 
way, they would be merely imposing on themselves 


a master in the shape of the law, the talk and | 


the rebuke of the multitude. Or how could they 
fail to be sunk in wretchedness by that “ fairness ”’ of 
justice and temperance, if they had no larger portion 
to give to their own friends than to their enemies, 
and that too when they were rulers in their own 
cities? No, in good truth, Socrates—which you 


claim to be seeking—the fact is this: luxury and | 


licentiousness and liberty, if they have the support 
of force, are virtue and happiness, and the rest of 
these embellishments—the unnatural covenants of 
mankind—are all mere stuff and nonsense. / 
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1 Eurip. fr. (Polyidus). 


2 The sage was perhaps Philolaus, a Pythagorean philo- 
\§ sopher contemporary with Socrates. The phrase oGua ofua, 
| suggesting a mystical similarity between ‘body’ and 
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“tomb,” was part of the Orphic doctrine. 
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soc. Far from ignoble, at any rate, Callicles, is 
the frankness with which you develop your thesis : 
for you are now stating in clear terms what the 
rest of the world think indeed, but are loth to say. 
So I beg you not to give up on any account, that it 
may be made really evident how one ought to live. 
Now tell me: do you say the desires are not to be 
chastened if a man would be such as he ought to 
be, but he should let them be as great as possible 
and provide them with satisfaction from some 
source or other, and this is virtue ? 

caLL. Yes, I say that. 

soc. Then it is not correct to say, as people do, 
that those who want nothing are happy. 

caLL. No, for at that rate stones and corpses would 
be extremely happy. 

soc. Well, but on your own view, life is strange. 
For I tell you I should not wonder if Euripides’ words 
were true, when he says : 


Who knoweth if to live is to be dead, 
And to be dead, to live ? 1 


and we really, it may be, are dead; in fact I once 
heard one of our sages say that we are now dead, 
and the body is our tomb,” and the part of the soul 
in which we have desires is liable to be over-persuaded 


and to vacillate to and fro, and so some smart ee 


fellow, a Sicilian, I daresay, or Italian,’ made a fable 
in which—by a play of words 4#—he named this part, 
as being so impressionable and persuadable, a jar, 


3 « Sicilian ” may refer to Empedocles; ‘“ Italian”’ to one 

of the Pythagoreans. 
) 4 The play is with mdavdv and ridov: rerixdy is added 
} to explain that/a@avdy is not used in its ordinary active 
| sense of ‘‘ impressive.” 
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1 obd’ dy dAXNa Sauppe: ovdev aNAA, ovdev GAN av, ode adda, 
ovdév adda Kav MSS. 


, + The copds seems to have falsely derived duvjrovs from 
pbw (=close), with the meaning “unclosed,’’ in order to 
connect it with the notion of ‘‘ cracked ”’ or “‘leaky.”’ 
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and the thoughtless he called uninitiate :1 in these 
uninitiate that part of the soul where the desires 
are, the licentious and fissured part, he named a 
leaky jar in his allegory, because it is so insatiate. 
So you see this person, Callicles, takes the opposite 
view to yours, showing how of all who are in Hades— 
meaning of course the invisible—these uninitiate 
will be most wretched, and will carry water into 
their leaky jar with a sieve which is no less leaky. 
And then by the sieve, as my story-teller said, he 
means the soul: and the soul of the thoughtless he 
likened to a sieve, as being perforated, since it is 
unable to hold anything by reason of its unbelief 
and forgetfulness. All this, indeed, is bordering 
pretty well on the absurd; but still it sets forth 
what I wish to impress upon you, if I somehow can, 
in order to induce you to make a change, and instead 
of a life of insatiate licentiousness to choose an 
orderly one that is set up and contented with what 
it happens to have got. Now, am J at all prevailing 
upon you to change over to the view that the orderly 
people are happier than the licentious; or will no 
amount of similar fables that I might tell you have 
any effect in changing your mind ? 

catu. The latter is more like the truth, Socrates. 

soc. Come now, let me tell you another parable 
from the.same school? as that I have just told. 
Consider if each of the two lives, the temperate 
and the licentious, might be described by imagining 
that each of two men had a number of jars, and those 
of one man were sound and full, one of wine, another 
of honey, a third of milk, and various others of 


2 Probably of Pythagoras, 
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various things, and that the sources of each of these 
supplies were scanty and difficult and only available 
through much hard toil: well, one man, when he 
has taken his fill, neither draws off any more nor 
troubles himself a jot, but remains at ease on that 
score ; whilst the other finds, like his fellow, that the 
sources are possible indeed, though difficult, but his 
vessels are leaky and unsound, and he is compelled 
to fill them constantly, all night and day, or else 
suffer extreme distress. If such is the nature of each 
of the two lives, do you say that the licentious man 
has a happier one than the orderly? Do I, with this 
story of mine, induce you at all to concede that the 
orderly life is better than the licentious, or do I fail ? 

caLL. You fail, Socrates. For that man who has 
taken his fill can have no pleasure any more ; 
in fact it is what I just now called living like a 
stone, when one has filled up and no longer feels any 
joy or pain. But a pleasant life consists rather in the 
largest possible amount of inflow. 

soc. Well then, if the inflow be large, must not 
that which runs away be of large amount also, and 
must not the holes for such outflow be of great 
size ? 

CALL. Certainly. 

soc. Then it is a plover’s life! you are describing 
this time, not that of a corpse or a stone. Now 
tell me, is the life you mean something like feeling 
hunger and eating when hungry ? 

CALL. Yes, it is. 

soc. And feeling thirst and drinking when thirsty ? 

cat. Yes, and having all the other desires, and 


1 Referring to this bird’s habit of drinking water and then 
ejecting it. 
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being able to satisfy them, and so with these enjoy- 
ments leading a happy life. 

soc. Bravo, my fine fellow! Do go on as you have 
begun, and mind you show no bashfulness about it. 
I too, it seems, must try not to be too bashful. 
First of all, tell me whether a man who has an itch 
and wants to scratch, and may scratch in all freedom, 
can pass his life happily in continual scratching. 

caLL. What an odd person you are, Socrates— 
a regular stump-orator ! 

soc. Why, of course, Callicles, that is how I 
upset Polus and Gorgias, and struck them with 
bashfulness ; but you, I know, will never be upset 
or abashed ; you are such a manly fellow. Come, 
just answer that. 

caLtL. Then I say that the man also who scratches 
himself will thus spend a pleasant life. 

soc. And if a pleasant one, a happy one also ? 

cALL. Certainly. 

soc. Is it so if he only wants to scratch his head? 
Or what more am I to ask you? See, Callicles, 
what your answer will be, if you are asked every- 
thing in succession that links on to that statement ; 
and the culmination of the case, as stated—the 
life of catamites—is not that awful, shameful, and 
wretched? Or will you dare to assert that these 
are happy if they can freely indulge their wants ? 

caty. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to lead the 
discussion into such topics ? 

soc. What, is it I who am leading it there, noble 
sir, or the person who says outright that those who 


enjoy themselves, with whatever kind of enjoyment, | 


are happy, and draws no distinction between the 


good and bad sorts of pleasure? But come, try \ 
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1 Cf. 482 p, where Callicles blamed Polus for not saying 
what he really thought. 
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again now and tell me whether you say that pleasant 
and good are the same thing, or that there is some 


pleasure which is not good. gbf-c 


cat. Then, so that my statement may not b 
inconsistent through my saying they are different, 
I say they are the same. 

soc. You are spoiling your first statements,! 
Callicles, and you can no longer be a fit partner 
with me in probing the truth, if you are going to 
speak against your own convictions. 

caLL. Why, you do the same, Socrates. 

soc. Then I am just as much in the wrong if I 
do, as you are. But look here, my gifted friend, 
perhaps the good is not mere unconditional enjoy- | 
ment: for if it is, we have to face not only that 
string of shameful consequences I have just shadowed 
forth, but many more besides. 

catt. In your opinion, that is, Socrates. 

soc. And do you, Callicles, really maintain that 
it is ? 

cat. I do. 

soc. Then are we to set about discussing it as your 
serious view ? 

caLL. Oh yes, to be sure. 

soc. Come then, since that is your opinion, resolve 
me this: there is something, I suppose, that you 
call knowledge ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And were you not saying just now that 
knowledge can have a certain courage coupled 
with it ? 

caLL. Yes, I was. 

soc. And you surely meant that they were two 
things, courage being distinct from knowledge ? 
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CALL. Quite so. 

soc. Well now, are pleasure and knowledge the 
same thing, or different ? 

cat. Different, I presume, O sage of sages. 

soc. And courage too, is that different from 
pleasure ? 

caLL. Of course it is. 

soc. Come now, let us be sure to remember this, 
that Callicles the Acharnian said pleasant and good 
were the same, but knowledge and courage were 
different both from each other and from the good. 

caLL. And Socrates of Alopece refuses to grant us 
this ; or does he grant it ? 

soc. He does not; nor, I believe, will Callicles 
either, when he has rightly considered himself. 
For tell me, do you not regard people who are well 
off as being in the opposite condition to those who 
are badly off ? 

catL. I do. 

soc. Then if these conditions are opposite to each 
other, must not the same hold of them as of health 
and disease? For, you know, a man is never well 
and ill at the same time, nor gets rid of health and 
disease together. 

cALL. How do you mean? 

soc. Take, for instance, any part of the body 
you like by itself, and consider it. A man, I suppose, 
may have a disease of the eyes, called ophthalmia ? 

cat. Certainly. 

soc. Then I presume he is not sound also at that 
time in those same eyes ? 

caLL. By no conceivable means. 

soc. And what say you, when he gets rid of his 
ophthalmia? Does he at that time get rid too of 
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the health of his eyes, and so at last is rid of both 
things together ? 

caLL. Far from it. 

soc. Because, I imagine, this would be an astonish- 
ing and irrational result, would it not ? 

caLL. Very much so. 

soc. Whereas, I take it, he gets and loses either 
in turn ? 

caLL. I agree. 

soc. And so with strength and weakness in just 
the same way? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And speed and slowness ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And so too with good things and happiness 
and their opposites—bad things and wretchedness— 
does one take on each of these in turn, and in turn 
put it off? 

cat. Absolutely, I presume. 

soc. Then if we find any things that a man puts 
off and retains at one and the same moment, clearly 
these cannot be the good and the bad. Do we 
admit this? Now consider very carefully before 
you answer. 

cat. Oh, I admit it down to the ground. 

soc. So now for our former admissions: did you 
say that being hungry was pleasant or painful? I 
mean, hunger itself. 

cat. Painful, I said; though eating when one is 
hungry I call pleasant. 

soc. I see: but at all events hunger itself is 
painful, is it not ? 
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caLL. I agree. 

soc. And so too with thirst ? 

CALL. Quite so. 

soc. Then am I to ask you any further questions, 
or do you admit that all want and desire is painful? 

caLL. I admit it ; no, do not question me further. 

soc. Very good: but drinking when one is thirsty 
you surely say is pleasant ? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. Now, in this phrase of yours the words 
“when one is thirsty,” I take it, stand for “ when 
one is in pain ” ? 

caALL. Yes. 

soc. But drinking is a satisfaction of the want, 
and a pleasure ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. So in the act of drinking, you say, one has 
enjoyment ? 

CALL. Quite so. 

soc. When one is thirsty ? 

caLL. I agree. 

soc. That is, in pain? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then do you perceive the conclusion,—that 
you say one enjoys oneself, though in pain at the 
same moment, when you say one drinks when one 
is thirsty? Or does this not occur at once, at the 
same place and time — in either soul or body, as 
you please? For I fancy it makes no difference. 
Is this so or not ? 

caLL. It is. - 

soc. But further, you say it is impossible to be 
badly off, or to fare ill, at the same time as one is 
faring well. 
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* Socrates means that one cannot hope to know great 
things without first learning the truth abcut little things. 
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Gate. Yes; 1 do: 

soc. But to enjoy oneself when feeling pain you 
have admitted to be possible. E 

caLL. Apparently. 

soc. Hence enjoyment is not faring well, nor is 
feeling pain faring ill, so that the pleasant is found 
to be different from the good. 

caLL. I cannot follow these subtleties of yours, 
Socrates. 

soc. You can, but you play the innocent, Callicles. 
Just go on a little further, that you may realize 
how subtle is your way of reproving me. Does not 
each of us cease at the same moment from thirst 
and from the pleasure he gets by drinking ? . 

caLL. I cannot tell what you mean. 

cora. No, no, Callicles, you must answer him, for 
our sakes also, that the arguments may be brought 
to a conclusion. 

caLL. But Socrates is always like this, Gorgias ; 
he keeps on asking petty, unimportant questions 
until he refutes one. 

core. Why, what does that matter to you? In 
any case it is not your credit that is at stake, 
Callicles ; just permit Socrates to refute you in such 
manner as he chooses. 

caLu. Well then, proceed with those little cramped 
questions of yours, since Gorgias is so minded. 

soc. You are fortunate, Callicles, in having been 
initiated into the Great Mysteries before the Little :1 
I did not think that this was permitted. So go on 
answering where you left off—as to whether each 
of us does not cease to feel thirst and pleasure at 
the same time. 

cau, I grant it. 
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soc. And so with hunger and the rest, does he 


cease to feel the desires and pleasures at the same ~ 


time ? 

caLL. That is so. 

soc. And also ceases to feel the pains and pleasures 
at the same time ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. But still he does not cease to have the good 
and bad at the same time, as you agreed ; and now, 
you do not agree ? 

caLL. I do; and what then? 

soc. Only that we get the result, my friend, that , 
the good things are not the same as the pleasant, 
nor the bad as the painful. For with the one pair 
the cessation is of both at once, but with the other 
two it is not, since they are distinct. How then 
can pleasant things be the same as good, or painful 
things as bad? Or if you like, consider it another 
way—for I fancy that even after that you do not 
admit it. Just observe: do you not call good 
people good owing to the presence of good things, 
as you call beautiful those in whom beauty is 
present ? 

caLu. I do. 

soc. Well now, do you give the name of good 
men to fools and cowards? It was not they just 
now but brave and wise men whom you so described. 
Or is it not these that you call good ? 

caLL. To be sure it is. 

soc. And now, have you ever seen a silly child 
enjoying iteslf? 

caLL. I have. 

soc. And have you never seen a silly man enjoying 
himself ? 4 
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cai. I suppose I have; but what has that to do 
with it? 

soc. Nothing ; only answer. 

cALL. I have seen one. 


soc. And again, a man of sense in a state of pain ~} 


or enjoyment ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And which sort are more apt to feel enjoy- 
ment or pain, the wise or the foolish ? 

caLL. I should think there is not much difference. 

soc. Well, that will suffice. In war have you ever 
seen a coward ? 

caLL. Of course I have. 

soc. Well now, when the enemy withdrew, which 
seemed to you to enjoy it more, the cowards or the 
brave ? 

catL. Both did, I thought; or if not that, about 
equally. 

soc. Nomatter. Anyhow, the cowards do enjoy it ? 

caLL. Very much. 

soc. And the fools, it would seem. 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And when the foe advances, do the cowards 
alone feel pain, or the brave as well ? » 

caLL. Both. 

soc. Alike ? 

catt. More, perhaps, the cowards. 

soc. And when the foe withdraws, do they not 
enjoy it more ? 

caLLt. Perhaps. 

soc. So the foolish and the wise, and the cowardly 
and the brave, feel pain and enjoyment about — 
equally, according to you, but the cowardly more | 
than the brave ? 
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cALL. I agree. 

soc. But further, are the wise and brave good, 
and the cowards and fools bad ? 

CALL. Yes. a 

soc. Then the good and the bad feel enjoyment || 
and pain about equally ? 

caLL. I agree. ii 

soc. Then are the good and the bad about equally 
good and bad? Or are the bad in some yet greater 
measure good and bad ? 

caLL. Why, upon my word, I cannot tell what you 
mean. 

soc. You are aware, are you not, that you hold 
that the good are good by the presence of good 
things, and that the bad are so by the presence of 
bad things? And that the pleasures are the good 
things, and the pains bad things ? 

CALL. Yes, I am. 

soc. Hence in those who have enjoyment the 
good things—the pleasures—are present, so long 
as they enjoy? 

cat. Of course. 

soc. Then, good things being present, those who 
enjoy are good ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Well now, in those who feel pain are not bad 
things present, namely pains ? 

caLL. They are. 

soc. And it is by the presence of bad things, you 
say, that the bad are bad? Or do you no longer say 
so? 

caLL. I do say so. 

soc. Then whoever enjoys is good, and whoever is 


pained, bad ? 
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1 The saying—kal dls yap 8 det xadbv éorw évicmetv—was 
attributed by some to Empedocles, 
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CALL. Certainly. 
soc. You mean, those more so who feel these 
things more, and those less who feel less, and those 
about equally who feel about equally ? 
cALL. Yes. 
soc. Now you say that the wise and the foolish, 
the cowardly and the brave, feel enjoyment and 
pain about equally, or the cowards even more ? 
cat. I do. 
soc. Then just help me to reckon up the results 
we get from our admissions; for you know they 
say : 
That which seemeth well, ’tis well 
Si and also thrice to tell, : 


and to examine too. We say that the wise and 
brave man is good, do we not? 
CALL. Yes. 
soc. And that the foolish and cowardly is bad ? 
ca. Certainly. 
soc. And again, that he who enjoys is good ? 
caLL. Yes. 
soc. And that he who feels pain is bad ? 
catL. Necessarily. 
soc. And that the good and the bad feel enjoy-, 
ment and pain in a like manner, or perhaps the bad 
rather more ? 
CALL. Yes. 
. Then i is the bad man made bad or good in a 
like “if jdriner to the good man, or even good in a 
erate measure? Does not this follow, along with 
those former statements, from the assumption that 
pleasant things and good things are the same? 
Must not this be so, Callicles ? 
catL. Let me tell you, Socrates, all the time that 
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I have been listening to you and yielding you 
agreement, I have been remarking the puerile 
delight with which you cling to any concession one 


may make to you, even in jest. So you suppose that ° 
I or anybody else in the world does not regard some | 


pleasures as better, and others worse ! 
soc. Oh ho, Callicles, what a rascal you are, 


bo treating me thus like a child—now asserting that 


the same things are one way, now another, to 
deceive me! And yet I started with the notion 
that I should not have to fear any intentional 
deception on your part, you being my friend; but 
now I find I was mistaken, and it seems I must, as the 
old saying goes, e’en make the best of what I have 
got,! and accept just anything you offer. Well then, 
what you now state, it seems, is that some particular 
pleasures are good, and some bad ; is not that so? 

CALL. Yes: 

soc. Then are the beneficial ones good, and the 
harmful ones bad ? 

caLL, Certainly. 

soc. And are those beneficial which do some good, 
and those evil which’ do some evil ? 

caLL. I agree. 

soc. Now are these the sort you mean —for 
instance, in the body, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking that we mentioned a moment ago? Then 
the pleasures of this sort which produce health in 
the body, or strength, or any other bodily excellence, 
—are these good, and those which have the opposite 
effects, bad ? 

catL. Certainly. 


1 The proverb usually has rideo#ac instead of rovetv ; ef. 
Lucian, Necyom. 21. 
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soc. And similarly in the case of pains, are some 
worthy and some base ? 

caLL. Of course. 

soc. So it is the worthy pleasures and pains that 
we ought to choose in all our doings ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And the base ones not ? 

caLL. Clearly so. 

soc. Because, you know, Polus and I, if you 
recollect, decided! that everything we do should be 
for the sake of what is good. Do you agree with 
us in this view—that the good is the end of all our 
actions, and it is for its sake that all other things 
- should be done, and not it for theirs? Do you add 
your vote to ours, and make a third ? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. Then it is for the sake of what is good that 
we should do everything, including what is pleasant, “| 
not the good for the sake of the pleasant. 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. Now is it in every man’s power to pick out 
which sort of pleasant things are good and which 
bad, or is professional] skill required in each case ? 

caLL. Professional skill. 

soc. Then let us recall those former points I was 
putting to Polus and Gorgias” I said, if you 
remember, that there were certain industries, some 
of which extend only to pleasure, procuring that 
and no more, and ignorant of better and worse ; 
while others know what is good and what bad. And 
I placed among those that are concerned with 
pleasure the habitude, not art, of cookery, and 
among those concerned with good the art of medicine. 

1 Cf. 468. 2 Of, 464-5. 
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Now by the sanctity of friendship, Callicles, do not 
on your part indulge in jesting with me, or give me 
random answers against your conviction, or again, 
take what I say as though I were jesting. For you 
see that our debate is upon a question which has 
the highest conceivable claims to the serious interest 
i even of a person who has but little intelligence— 

namely, what course of life is best; whether it 
should be that to which you invite me, with all those 
manly pursuits of speaking in Assembly and practis- 
ing rhetoric and going in for politics after the fashion 
of you modern politicians, or this life of philosophy ; 
and what makes the difference between these two. 
Well, perhaps it is best to do what I attempted a 
while ago, and distinguish them; and then, when 
we have distinguished them and come to an agree- 
ment with each other as to these lives being really 
two, we must consider what is the difference between 
them and which of them is the one we ought to live. 
Now I daresay you do not yet grasp my meaning. 

caLL. No, I do not. 

soc. Well, I will put it to you more plainly. 
Seeing that we have agreed, you and I, that there is 

- such a thing as “good,” and such a thing as 

“pleasant,” and that the pleasant is other than the 
good, and that for the acquisition of either there is 
a certain practice or preparation—the quest of the 
pleasant in the one case, /and that of the good in the 
other—but first you must either assent or object 
to this statement of mine: do you assent ? 

cau. I am with you entirely. 

soc. Then try and come to a definite agreement 
with me on what I was saying to our friends here, 
and see if you now find that what I then said was 
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avrTidyns ; 

KAAA. Od« eyenye, aAAa ovyywpd, iva cou Kab 
mepav0 6 Adyos Kal Topyia tHSe yapiowpar. 
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true. I was saying, I think, that cookery seems to 
me not an art but a habitude, unlike medicine, which, 
I argued, has investigated the nature of the person 
whom she treats and the cause of her proceedings, 
and has some account to give of each of these 
things ; so much for medicine : whereas the other, in 
respect of the pleasure to which her whole ministration 
is given, goes to work there in an utterly inartistic 
manner, without having investigated at all either 
the nature or the cause of pleasure, and altogether 
irrationally—with no thought, one may say, of 
differentiation, relying on routine and _ habitude 
for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result ; and that is how she is enabled to provide her 
pleasures. Now consider first whether you think 
that this account is satisfactory, and that there 
are certain other such occupations likewise, having 
to do with the soul; some artistic, with forethought 
for what is to the soul’s best advantage, and others 
making light of this, but again, as in the former 
case, considering merely the soul’s pleasure and 
how it may be contrived for her, neither inquiring 
which of the pleasures is a better or a worse one, 
nor caring for aught but mere gratification, whether 
for better or worse. For I, Callicles, hold that there 
are such, and for my part I call this sort of thingy 
flattery, whether in relation to the body or to the 
soul or to anything else, whenever anyone ministers) 
to its pleasure without regard for the better and the} 
worse ; and you now, do you support us with the} 
same opinion on this matter, or do you gainsay us? | 

catL. Not I; I agree with you, in order that your | 
argument may reach a conclusion, and that I may 
gratify Gorgias here. 
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1 A dithyrambic poet whose extravagant style was 
ridiculed by Aristophanes (Frogs, 153; Olouds, 333; 
Birds, 1379). 
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soc. And is this the case with only one soul, and 
not with two or many ? 

caLL. No, it is also the case with two or many. 

soc. Then is it possible also to gratify them all at 
once, collectively, with no consideration of what 
is best ? 

catL. I should think it is. 

soc. Then can you say what are the pursuits 
which effect this? Or rather, if you like, when I 
ask you, and one of them seems to you to be of this. 
class, say yes, and when one does not, say no. And 
first let us consider flute-playing. Does it not seem 
to you one of this sort, Callicles, aiming only at 
our pleasure, and caring for naught else ? 

caLL. It does seem so to me. 

soc. And so too with all similar pursuits, such as 
harp-playing in the contests ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc, And what of choral productions and dithy- 
rambic compositions? Are they not manifestly, in 
your view, of the same kind? Or do you suppose 
Cinesias,! son of Meles, cares a jot about trying to 
say things of a sort that might be improving to his 
audience, or only what is likely to gratify the crowd 
of spectators ? 

caLL. Clearly the latter is the case, Socrates, with 
Cinesias. 

soc. And what of his father Meles? Did he 
ever strike you as looking to what was best in his 
minstrelsy ? Or did he, perhaps, not even make the 
pleasantest his aim? Tor his singing used to be a 
pain to the audience. But consider now: do you 
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not think that all minstrelsy and composing of 
dithyrambs have been invented for the sake of 
pleasure ? 

cal. I do. 

soc. Then what of the purpose that has inspired 
our stately and wonderful tragic poetry? Are her 
endeavour and purpose, to your mind, merely for 


_ the gratification of the spectators, or does she strive 


hard, if there be anything pleasant and gratifying, 
but bad for them, to leave that unsaid, and if there 
be anything unpleasant, but. beneficial, both to 
speak and sing that, whether they enjoy it or not? 
To which of these two aims, think you, is tragic 
poetry devoted ? . 

caLL. It is quite obvious, in her case, Socrates, 
that she is bent rather upon pleasure and the grati- 
fication of the spectators. 

soc. Well now, that kind of thing, Callicles, did 
we say just now, is flattery ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. Pray then, if we strip any kind of poetry of 
its melody, its rhythm and its metre, we get mere 
speeches as the residue, do we not ? 

caLL. That must be so. 

soc. And those speeches are spoken to a great 
crowd of people ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Hence poetry is a kind of public speaking. 

caLL. Apparently. 

soc. Then it must be a rhetorical public speak- 


_ ing; or do you not think that the poets use rhetoric 
in the theatres ? 


caLL. Yes, I do. 
soc. So now we have found a kind of rhetoric 
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’ addressed to such a public as is compounded of 
children and women and men, and slaves as well as 
free ; an art that we do not quite approve of, since 
we call it a flattering one. 

cALL. To be sure. 

soc. Very well; but now, the rhetoric addressed 
to the Athenian people, or to the other assemblies 


of freemen in the various cities—what can we make + 
of that? Do the orators strike you as speaking | 
always with a view to what is best, with the single | 
aim of making the citizens as good as possible by | 
their speeches, or are they, like the poets, set on | 


gratifying the citizens, and do they, sacrificing the 


common weal to their own personal interest, behave_ | 
to these assemblies as to children, trying merely ) 


to gratify them, nor care a jot whether they will be 
better or worse in consequence ? 

caLL. This question of yours is not quite so simple ; 
for there are some who have a regard for the citizens 
in the words that they utter, while there are also 
others of the sort that you mention. 

soc. That is enough forme. For if this thing also 
_is twofold, one part of it, I presume, will be flattery 
_and a base mob-oratory, while the other is noble— 


the endeavour, that is, to make the citizens’ souls _ 


as good as possible, and the persistent effort to say 
what is best, whether it prove more or less pleasant 
to one’s hearers. But this is a rhetoric you never 
yet saw; or if you have any orator of this kind that 
you can mention, without more ado let me know 
who he is! 

cat. No, upon my word, I cannot tell you of any- 
one, at least among the orators of to-day. 

soc. Well then, can you mention one among those 
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of older times who has brought the Athenians into 
repute for any betterment that started at the time 
of his first harangues, as a change from the worse 
state in which he originally found them? For my 
part, I have no idea who the man is. 

caLL. Why, do you hear no mention of Themi- 
stocles and what a good man he was, and Cimon and 


Miltiades and the great Pericles, who has died ; 


recently,t and whom you have listened to yourself ? 


soc. Yes, Callicles, if that which you spoke of | 


just now is true virtue—the satisfaction of one’s own | 


and other men’s desires ; but if that is not so, and | 


the truth is—as we were compelled to admit in the 
subsequent discussion—that only those desires which 
make man better by their satisfaction should be ful- 
filled, but those which make him worse should not, 
and that this is a special art, then I for one cannot 
tell you of any man so skilled having appeared among 
them. 

caLL. Ah, but if you search properly you will find 
one. 

soc. Then let us just consider the matter calmly, 
and see if any of them has appeared with that skill. 
Come now: the good man, who is intent on the best 


when he speaks, will surely not speak at random » 


in whatever he says, but with a view to some object ? | 


He is just like any other craftsman, who having his 
own particular work in view selects the things he 
applies to that work of his, not at random, but with 
the purpose of giving a certain form to whatever 
he is working upon. You have only to look, for 
example, at the painters, the builders, the ship- 
wrights, or any of the other craftsmen, whichever 
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you like, to see how each of them arranges every- 
thing according to a certain order, and forces one 
part to suit and fit with another, until he has com- 
bined the whole into a regular and well-ordered 
production; and so of course with all the other 
craftsmen, and the people we mentioned just now, 
who have to do with the body—trainers and doctors ; 
they too, I suppose, bring order and system into 
the body. Do we admit this to be the case, or not ? 

caLL. Let it be as you say. 

soc. Then if regularity and order are found in a 
house, it will be a good one, and if irregularity, a 
bad one ? 

caALL. I agree. 

soc. And it will be just the same with a ship ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And further, with our bodies also, can we say ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And what of the soul? If it shows ir- 
regularity, will it be good, or if it has a certain 
regularity and order? 

catL. Our former statements oblige us to agree 
to this also. 

soc. Then what name do we give to the effect of 
regularity and order in the body ? 

catL. Health and strength, I suppose you mean. 

soc. Ido. And what, again, to the effect produced 
in the soul by regularity and order? ‘Try to find 
the name here, and tell it me as before. | 

cat. Why not name it yourself, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, if you prefer it, I will; and do you, if 
I seem to you to name it rightly, say so; if not, you 
must refute me and not let me have my way. For 
it seems to me that any regularity of the body is 
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called healthiness, and this leads to health being 
produced in it, and general bodily excellence. Is 
that so or not? 

CALL. It is. 


soc. And the regular and orderly states of the, 


soul are called lawfulness and law, whereby men_ 


are similarly made law-abiding and orderly ; and 
these states are justice and temperance. Do you 
agree or not? 

caLL. Be it so. 

soc. Then it is this that our orator, the man of art 
and virtue, will have in view, when he applies to 
our souls the words that he speaks, and also in all 
his actions, and in giving any gift he will give it, 
and in taking anything away he will take it, with 
this thought always before his mind—how justice 
may be engendered in the souls of his fellow-citizens, 
and how injustice may be removed; how temperance 
may be bred in them and licentiousness cut off ; 
and how virtue as a whole may be produced and 
vice expelled. Do you agree to this or not ? 

cALL. I agree. 

soc. For what advantage is there, Callicles, in 
giving to a sick and ill-conditioned body a quantity 
of even the most agreeable things to eat or drink, 
or anything else whatever, if it is not going to 
profit thereby any more, Jet us say, than by the 
opposite treatment, on any fair reckoning, and may 
profit less? Is this so? 

caLL. Be it so. 

soc. Because, I imagine, it is no gain for a man 
to live in a depraved state of body, since in this case 
his life must be a depraved one also. Or is not 
that the case ? 
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CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so the satisfaction of one’s desires— 
if one is hungry, eating as much as one likes, or if 
thirsty, drinking—is generally allowed by doctors 
when one is in health; but they practically never 
allow one in sickness to take one’s fill of things 
that one desires : do you agree with me in this? 

caLL. I do. 

soc. And does not the same rule, my excellent 
friend, apply to the soul? So long as it is in a bad 
state — thoughtless, licentious, unjust and unholy ,, 
—we must restrain its desires and not permit it to || 
do anything except what will help it to be better : l 
do you grant this, or not ? } 

cau. I do. / 

soc. For thus, I take it, the soul itself is better off ? 

caLL. To be sure. 

soc. And is restraining a person from what he 
desires correcting him ? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. Then correction is better for the soul than | 
uncorrected licence, as you were thinking just now. | 

caLL. I have no notion what you are referring to, 
Socrates ; do ask some one else. 

soc. Here is a fellow who cannot endure a kindness 
done him, or the experience in himself of what our 
talk is about—a correction ! 

catL. Well, and not a jot do I care, either, for 
anything you say; I only gave you those answers 
to oblige Gorgias. 

soc. Very good. So now, what shall we do? 
Break off our argument midway ? 

caLL. You must decide that for yourself. 

soc. Why, they say one does wrong to leave off 
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is quoted in full by Athenaeus, vii. 308 ra mpd rod dv’ dvdpes 
€eyov els Eyar dmroxpéw. 
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even stories in the middle; one should set a head 
on the thing, that it may not go about headless. 
So proceed with the rest of your answers, that our 
argument may pick up a head, 

caLL. How overbearing you are, Socrates! Take 
my advice, and let this argument drop, or find some 
one else to argue with. 

soc. Then who else is willing? Surely we must 
not leave the argument there, unfinished ? 

caLL. Could you not get through it yourself, either 
talking on by yourself or answering your own 
questions ? 

soc. So that, in Epicharmus’s phrase,! “ what two 
men spake erewhile”’ I may prove I can manage 
single-handed. And indeed it looks as though it 
must of sheer necessity be so. Still, if we are to 
do this, for my part I think we ought all to vie with 
each other in attempting a knowledge of what is 
true and what false in the matter of our argument ; 
for it is a benefit to all alike that it be revealed. 
Now I am going to pursue the argument as my view 
of it may suggest; but if any of you think the 
admissions I am making to myself are not the 
truth, you must seize upon them and refute me. 
For I assure you I myself do not say what I say as 
knowing it, but as joining in the search with you ; 
so that if anyone who disputes my statements is 
found to be on the right track, I shall be the first 
to agree with him. This, however, I say on the 
assumption that you think the argument should be 
carried through to a conclusion; but if you would 
rather it were not, let us have done with it now and 


go our ways. 
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corG. Well, my opinion is, Socrates, that we ought 
not to go away yet, but that you should go through 
with the argument ; and I fancy the rest of them 
think the same. For I myself, in fact, desire to hear 
you going through the remainder by yourself. 

soc. Why, to be sure, Gorgias, I myself should 
have liked to continue discussing with Callicles here 
until I had paid him an Amphion’s speech in return 
for his of Zethus.! But since you, Callicles, are 
unwilling to join me in finishing off the argument, 
you must at any rate pull me up, as you listen, if it 
seems to you that my statements are wrong. And 
if you refute me, I shall not be vexed with you as 
you were with me ; you will only be recorded in my 
mind as my greatest benefactor. 

caLL. Proceed, good sir, by yourself, and finish 
it off. 

soc. Give ear, then; but first I will resume our 
argument from the beginning. Are the pleasant 
and the good the same thing? Not the same, as 
Callicles and I agreed. Is the pleasant thing to be \| 
done for the sake of the good, or the good for the | 
sake of the pleasant? The pleasant for the sake 
of the good. And is that thing pleasant by whose 
advent we are pleased, and that thing good by 
whose presence we are good? Certainly. But | 
further, both we and everything else that is good, | 
are good by the advent of some virtue? In my 
view this must be so, Callicles. But surely the virtue 
of each thing, whether of an implement or of a body, | | 
or again of a soul or any live creature, does not 1 


arrive most properly by accident, but by an order 
or rightness or art that is apportioned to each. Is 


1 Cf. 485 above. 
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that so? I. certainly agree. Then the virtue of 


each thing is a matter of regular and orderly arrange- , 


ment? I at least should say so. Hence it is a | 
certain order proper to each existent thing that by | 
_ its advent in each makes it good? That is my view. | 
So then a soul which has its own proper order is | 


better than one which is unordered? Necessarily. 
But further, one that has order is orderly? Of 
course it willbe. And the orderly one is temperate ? 


Most necessarily. So the temperate soul is good. For 


my part, I can find nothing to say in objection to this, 
my dear Callicles; but if you can, do instruct me. 

cALL. Proceed, good sir. 

soc. I say, then, that if the temperate soul is 
good, one that is in the opposite state to this sensible ! 
one is bad; and that was the senseless and dissolute 
one. Certainly. And further, the sensible man 
will do what is fitting as regards both gods and men ; 
for he could not be sensible if he did what was 
unfitting. That must needs beso. And again, when 
he does what is fitting as regards men, his actions 
will be just, and as regards the gods, pious ; and he 
who does what is just and pious must needs be a just 
and pious man. That is so. And surely he must 
be brave also: for you know a sound or temperate 
mind is shown, not by pursuing and shunning what 
one ought not, but by shunning and pursuing what 
one ought, whether they be things or people or 
pleasures or pains, and by steadfastly persevering 
in one’s duty ; so that it follows of strict necessity, 
Callicles, that the temperate man, as shown in our 


1 The argument here makes use of a more literal. meaning 
of oé¢pwyv—‘ sound-minded ”’ (verging on “ conscientious,” 
as in what immediately follows). 
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exposition, being just and brave and pious, is the 
perfection of a good man; and that the good man 


does well and fairly whatever he does ; and that he | 


who does well is blessed and happy,! while the | 
wicked man or evil-doer is wretched. And this | 


must be the man who is in an opposite case to the © 


temperate,—the licentious man whom you were 
commending. 

So there is my account of the matter, and I say 
that this is the truth ; and that, if this is true, any- 
one, as it seems, who desires to be happy must ensue 
and practise temperance, and flee from licentious- 
ness, each of us as fast as his feet will carry him, 
and must contrive, if possible, to need no correction ; 
but if he have need of it, either himself or anyone 
belonging to him, either an individual or a city, 
then right must be applied and they must be 
corrected, if they are to be happy. This, in my 
opinion, is the mark on which a man should fix his 
eyes throughout life; he should concentrate all 
his own and his city’s efforts on this one business of 
providing a man who would be blessed with the 
needful justice and temperance ; not letting one’s 
desires go unrestrained and in one’s attempts to 
satisfy them—an interminable trouble—leading the 
life of a robber. For neither to any of his fellow- 
men can such an one be dear, nor to God; since 
he cannot commune with any, and where there is no 
communion, there can be no friendship. And wise 
men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and earth and 
gods and men are held together by communion 
and friendship, by orderliness, temperance, and 


‘fare well’’) is intended to suggest a real dependence of 
happiness upon virtue. 
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1 Kécuos (“order”) was the name first given to the 
universe by the vee ees 
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justice ; and that is the reason, my friend, why 
they call the whole of this world by the name of 
order,' not of disorder or dissoluteness. Now you, 
as it seems to me, do not give proper attention to 
this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to 
observe the great power of geometrical equality 
amongst both gods and men: you hold that self- 
advantage is what one ought to practise, because 
you neglect geometry. Very well: either we must 
refute this statement, that it is by the possession 
of justice and temperance that the happy are happy 
and by that of vice the wretched are wretched; or 
if this is true, we must investigate its consequences. 
Those former results, Callicles, must all follow, on 
which you asked me if I was speaking in earnest 
when I said that a man must accuse himself or his 
son or his comrade if he do any wrong, and that this 
is what rhetoric must be used for; and what you 
supposed Polus to be conceding from shame is 
after all true—that to do wrong is worse, in the 
same degree as it is fouler, than to suffer it, and that 
whoever means to be the right sort of rhetorician 
must really be just and well-informed of the ways 
of justice, which again Polus said that Gorgias was 
only shamed into admitting. 

If this is the case, let us consider what weight, 
if any, there is in the reproaches you cast upon me :? 
is it fairly alleged or not that I am unable to stand 
up for myself or any of my friends and relations, or to 
deliver them from the sorest perils, but am exposed 
like an outcast to the whim of anyone who chooses 
to give me—the dashing phrase is yours—a box 


2 Socrates proceeds to recall the reproaches of Callicles, 
above, 486. 
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on the ear; or strip me of my substance or expel 
me from the city ; or, worst of all, put me to death ; 
and that to be in such a case is the lowest depth of 
shame, as your account has it? But mine—though 
it has been frequently stated already, there can be 
no objection to my stating it once again—is this: 
I deny, Callicles, that to be wrongfully boxed on 
the ear is the deepest disgrace, or to lave either 
my person cut or my purse; I hold that to strike or 
cut me or mine wrongfully is yet more of a disgrace 
and an evil, and likewise stealing and kidnapping 
and housebreaking, and in short any wrong whatso- 
ever done to me or mine, are both worse and more 
shameful to the wrongdoer than to me the wronged. 
All this, which has been made evident on the lines 
I have stated some way back in our foregoing dis- 
cussion, is held firm and fastened—if I may put it 
rather bluntly—with reasons of steel and adamant 
(so it would seem, at least, on the face of it) which 
you or somebody more gallant than yourself must 
undo, or else find you cannot make a right statement 
in terms other than I now use. For my story is ever 
the same, that I cannot tell how the matter stands, 
and yet of all whom I have encountered, before as 
now, no one has been able to state it otherwise 
without making himself ridiculous. Well now, once 
more I assume it to be so ; but if it is so, and injustice 
is the greatest of evils to the wrongdoer, and still 
greater than this greatest, if such can be, when the 
wrongdoer pays no penalty, what rescue is it that 
aman must be able to effect for himself if he is not 
to be ridiculous in very truth? Is it not one which 
will avert from us the greatest harm? Nay, rescue 
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must needs be at its shamefullest, if one is unable to 
rescue either oneself or one’s own friends andrelations, 
and second to it is inability in face: of the second 
sort of evil, and third in face of the third, and so on 
with the rest; according to the gravity attaching 
to each evil is either the glory of being able to effect 
a rescue from each sort, or the shame of being 
unable. Is it so or otherwise, Callicles ? 

caLL. Not otherwise. 

soc. Then of these two, doing and suffering wrong, 
we declare doing wrong to be the greater evil, and 
suffering it the less. Now with what should a man 
provide himself in order to come to his own rescue, 
and so have both of the benefits that arise from 
doing no wrong on the one hand, and suffering none 
on the other? Is it power or will? What I mean 
is, will a man avoid being wronged by merely wishing 
not to be wronged, or will he avoid it by providing 
himself with power to avert it ? 

caLL. The answer to that is obvious: by means 
of power. 

soc. But what about doing wrong? Will the mere 
not wishing to do it suffice—since, in that case, he will 
not do it—or does it require that he also provide 
himself with some power or art, since unless he has 
got such learning or training he will do wrong? I 
really must have your answer on this particular 
point, Callicles—whether you think that Polus and 
I were correct or not in finding ourselves forced to 
admit, as we did in the preceding argument, that \ 
no one does wrong of his own wish, but that all ( 
who do wrong do it against their will. . 

caLL. Let it beas you would have it, Socrates,inorder 
that you may come to a conclusion of your argument. 
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soc. Then for this purpose also, of not doing wrong, 
it seems we must provide ourselves with a certain | 
power or art. 

caLL. To be sure. 

soc. Now what can be the art of providing so 
that we suffer no wrong, or as little as possible ? 
Consider if you take the same view of it as I do. 
For in my view it is this: one must either be a 
ruler, or even a despot, in one’s city, or else an 
associate of the existing government. 

caLL. Do you note, Socrates, how ready I am to 
praise, when you say a good thing? This seems to 
me excellently spoken. 

soc. Then see if this next statement of mine 
strikes you as a good one too. It seems to me that 
the closest possible friendship between man and 
man is that mentioned by the sages of old time as 
“ike to like.’ Do you not agree ? 

cau. I do. 

soc. So where you have a savage, uneducated 
ruler as despot, if there were some one in the city 
far better than he, I suppose the despot would be 
afraid of him and could never become a friend to 
him with all his heart ? 

cau. That is so. 

soc. Nor a friend to anyone who was much inferior 
to him either; for the despot would despise him and 
never show him the attention due to a friend. 

caLL. That is true also. 

soc. Then the only friend of any account that 
remains for such a person is a man of his own temper, 
who blames and praises the same things, and is 
thus willing to be governed by him and to be subject 
to his rule. He is a man who will have great power 
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in that state ; him none will wrong with impunity. 
Is it not so? 

caLL. Yes. 

soc. Hence if one of the young men in that city 
should reflect: In what way can I have great power, 
and no one may do me wrong ?—this, it would 
seem, is the path he must take, to accustom himself 
from his earliest youth to be delighted and annoyed 
by the same things as his master, and contrive to 
be as like the other as possible. Is it not so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. And so this man will have attained to a 
condition of suffering no wrong and having great 
power—as your party maintain—in the city. 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And of doing no wrong likewise? Or is it quite 
the contrary, if he is to be like his unjust ruler, 
and have great influence with him? Well, for my 
part, I think his efforts will be all the opposite way, 
that is, towards enabling himself to do as much 
wrong as possible and to pay no penalty for the 
wrong he does ; will they not ? 

caLL. Apparently. 

soc. And thus he will find himself possessed of the 
greatest evil, that of having his soul depraved and 
maimed as a result of his imitation of his master 
and the power he has got. 

cat. You have a strange way of twisting your 
arguments, at each point, this way or that, Socrates ! 
Surely you know that this imitator will put to 
death anyone who does not imitate his master, if 
he pleases, and will strip him of his property. 

soc. I know that, my good Callicles, if I am not 
deaf, as I have heard it so often of late from you and 
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1 Cf. Callicles’ warning (4868) against the danger of 
ae put to death on the false accusation of some paltry 
rasca 
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Polus, and from almost every one else in the town; 
but you in return must hear what I say—that he 
will put a man to death if he pleases, but it will be a 
villain slaying a good man and true. 

cat. And is not this the very thing that makes 
one indignant ? 1 

soc. Not if one is a man of sense, as our argument 
indicates. Or do you suppose that the object of a 
man’s efforts should be to live as long a time as 
possible, and to cultivate those arts which preserve 
us from every danger; such as that which you bid 
me cultivate—rhetoric, the art that preserves us 
in the law courts ? 

caLL. Yes, on my word I do, and sound advice it 
is that I give you. 

soc. But now, my excellent friend, do you think 
there is anything grand in the accomplishment of 
~ swimming ? 

caLL. No, in truth, not I. 

soc. Yet, you know, that too saves men from 
death, when they have got into a plight of the kind 
in which that accomplishment is needed. But if 
this seems to you too small a thing, I will tell you 
of a more important one, the art of piloting, which 
saves not only our lives but also our bodies and our 
goods from extreme perils, as rhetoric does. And at 
the same time it is plain-fashioned and orderly, not 
giving itself grand airs in a pretence of performing 
some transcendent feat ; but in return for performing 
the same as the forensic art—bringing one safely 
over, it may be, from Aegina—it charges a fee, I 
believe, of two obols?; or if it be from Egypt or 
the Pontus, at the very most—for this great service 
of bringing safe home, as I said just now, oneself 
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1 gynce. Deuschle: dvjcevey mss. 
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and children and goods and womenfolk—on landing 
us in harbour it charges a couple of drachmae!; 
and the actual possessor of the art, after performing 
all this, goes ashore and strolls on the quay by his 
vessel’s side, with an unobtrusive demeanour. 
For he knows, I expect, how to estimate the un- 
certainty as to which of his passengers .he has 
benefited by not letting them be lost at sea, and 
which he has injured, being aware that he has put 
them ashore not a whit better than when they came 
aboard, either in body or in soul. And so he 
reckons out how wrong it is that, whereas a victim 
of severe and incurable diseases of the body who 
has escaped drowning is miserable in not having 
died, and has got no-benefit at his hands, yet, if a 
man has many incurable diseases in that part of 
him so much more precious than the body, his soul, 
such a person is to live, and he will be doing him 
the service of saving him either from the sea or 
from a law-court or from any other peril whatso- 
ever: no, he knows it cannot be better for a man 
who is vicious to live, since he must needs live 
ill. 

This is why it is not the custom for the pilot to 
give himself grand airs, though he does save our 
lives; nor for the engineer either, my admirable 
friend, who sometimes has the power of saving lives 
in no less degree than a general—to say nothing 
of a pilot—or anyone else: for at times he saves 
whole cities. Can you regard him as comparable 
with the lawyer? And yet, if he chose to speak as 
you people do, Callicles, magnifying his business, 
he would bury you in a heap of words, pleading and 
urging the duty of becoming engineers, as the only 
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1 Socrates alludes to the popular theory that the practice 
of witchcraft is a serious danger or utter destruction to the 
practiser. 
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thing ; for he would find reasons in plenty. But 
you none the less despise him and his special 
art, and you would call him “engineer” in a 
taunting sense, and would refuse either to bestow 
your daughter on his son or let your own son 
marry his daughter. And yet after the praises 
you sing of your own pursuits what fair ground 
have you for despising the engineer and the others 
whom I was mentioning just now? I know you 
would claim to be a better man and of better birth. 
But if “ better’ has not the meaning I give it, but 
virtue means just saving oneself and one’s belongings, 
whatever one’s character may be, you are merely 
ridiculous in cavilling at the engineer and the doctor 
and every other art that has been produced for our j | 
safety. No, my gifted friend, you may find that the|) 
noble and the good are something different from//| 
saving and being saved. For as to living any | 
particular length of time, this is surely a thing that 
any true man should ignore, and not set his heart 
on mere life ; but having resigned all this to Heaven 
and believing what the women say—that not one 
of us can escape his destiny—he should then pro- 
ceed to consider in what way he will best live out 
his allotted span of life; whether in assimilating 
himself to the constitution of the state in which 
he may be dwelling—and so therefore now, whether 
it is your duty to make yourself as like as possible 
to the Athenian people, if you intend to win its 
affection and have great influence in the city: see 
if this is to your advantage and mine, so that we 
may not suffer, my distinguished friend, the fate 
that they say befalls the creatures who would draw 
down the moon—the hags of Thessaly ;1 that our 
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choice of this power in the city may not cost us 
all that we hold most dear. But if you suppose 
that anyone in the world can transmit to you such 
an art as will cause you to have great power in this 
state without conforming to its government either 
for better or for worse, in my opinion you are ill- 
advised, Callicles ; for you must be no mere imitator, 
but essentially like them, if you mean to achieve 
any genuine sort of friendship with Demus the 
Athenian people, ay, and I dare swear, with Demus 
son of Pyrilampes! as well. So whoever can render 
you most like them is the person to make you 
a statesman in the way that you desire to be a 
statesman, and a rhetorician; for everybody is 
delighted with words that are designed for his 
special temper, but is annoyed by what is spoken 
to suit aliens—unless you have some other view, 
dear creature. Have we any objection to this, 
Callicles ? 

cat. It seems to me, I cannot tell how, that your 
statement is right, Socrates, but I share the common 
feeling ; I do not quite believe you. 

soc. Because the love of Demus, Callicles, is there 
in your soul to resist me: but if haply we come to 
examine these same questions more than once, and 
better, you will believe. But now, remember that 
we said there were two treatments that might be 
used in the tendance of any particular thing, whether 
body or soul: one, making pleasure the aim in 
our dealings with it; the other, working for what 
is best, not indulging it but striving with it as hard 
as we can. Was not this the distinction we were 
making at that point ? 

cat. Certainly. 
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soc. Then the one, aiming at pleasure, is ignoble 
and really nothing but flattery, is it not ? 

cALL. Be it so, if you like. 

soc. And the aim of the other is to make that 
which we are tending, whether it be body or soul, as 
good as may be. 

caLL. To be sure. 

soc. Then ought we not to make it our endeavour, 
in tending our city and its citizens, to make those 
citizens as good as possible? For without this, 
you see, as we found in our former argument, there 
is no use in offering any other service, unless the 
intentions of those who are going to acquire either 
great wealth or special authority or any other sort of 
power be fair and honourable. Are we to grant 
‘that? 

CALL. Certainly, if you so prefer. 

soc. Then if you and I, Callicles, in setting about 
some piece of public business for the state, were to 
invite one another to see to the building part of it, 
say the most important erections either of walls or 
arsenals or temples, would it be our duty to consider 
and examine ourselves, first as to whether we 
understood the art of building or not, and from whom 
we had learnt it? Would we have to do this, or 
not ? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And so again, in the second place, whether 
we had ever erected any building privately for one 
of our friends or for ourselves, and whether such build- 
ing was handsome or ugly? And if we found on con- 
sideration that we had been under good and reputable 
masters, and that there were many handsome 
buildings that had been erected by us with our 
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1 That is, instead of a small pot involving little waste in 
case of failure. 
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masters’ guidance, and many also by ourselves 
alone, after we had dispensed with our masters, 
it might, in those circumstances, be open to men of 
sense to enter upon public works: but if we had 
neither a master of ourselves to point to, nor any 
buildings at all, or only a number of worthless ones, 
in that case surely it would be senseless to attempt 
public works or invite one another to take them in 
hand. Shall we agree to the correctness of this 
statement or not ? 

CALL. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. And so too with all the rest: suppose, for 
instance, we had undertaken the duties of state- 
physicians, and were to invite one another to the 
work as qualified doctors, we should, I presume, 
have first inquired of each other, I of you and you of 
me: Let us see now, in Heaven’s name; how does 
Socrates himself stand as regards his body’s health ? 
Or has anyone else, slave or free, ever had Socrates 
to thank for ridding him of adisease ? And I also, I 
fancy,should make the same sort of inquiry about you; 
and then, if we found we had never been the cause 
of an improvement in the bodily condition of any- 
one, stranger or citizen, man or woman,—by Heaven, 
Callicles, would it not in truth be ridiculous that men 
should descend to such folly that, before having plenty 
of private practice, sometimes with indifferent results, 
sometimes with success, and so getting adequate 
training in the art, they should, as the saying is, try 
to learn pottery by starting on a wine-jar,' and start 
public practice themselves and invite others of their 
like to do so? Do you not think it would be mere 
folly to act thus ? 
= catu. I do. 
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soc. And now, most excellent sir, since you are 
yourself just entering upon a public career, and are | 
inviting me to do the same, and reproaching me | 
for not doing it, shall we not inquire of one another : } 
Let us see, has Callicles ever made any of the citizens ‘ ee 
better? Is there one who was previously wicked,|) | 
unjust, licentious, and senseless, and has to thank 
Callicles for making him an upright, honourable 
man, whether stranger or citizen, bond or free? 
Tell me, if anyone examines you in these terms, 
Callicles, what will you say? What human being 
will you claim to have made better by your inter- 
course ? Do you shrink from answering, if there 
really is some work of yours in private life that can 
serve as a step to your public practice ? 

CALL. You are contentious, Socrates ! 

soc. No, it is not from contentiousness that I ask 
you this, but from a real wish to know in what 
manner you can imagine you ought to conduct your- 
self as one of our public men. Or can it be, then, 
that you will let us see you concerning yourself with 
anything else in your management of the city’s 
affairs than making us, the citizens, as good as 
possible ? Have we not more than once already 
admitted that this is what the statesman ought to 
do? Have we admitted it or not? Answer. We 
have: I will answer for you. Then if this is what 
the good man ought to accomplish for his country, 
recall now those men whom you mentioned a little 
while ago, and tell me if you still consider that 
they showed themselves good citizens—Pericles 
and Cimon and Miltiades and Themistocles. 

caLt. Yes, I do. 

soc. Then if they were good, clearly each of them 
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was changing the citizens from worse to better. 
Was this so, or not? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. So when Pericles began to speak before the 


people, the Athenians were worse than when he ~ 


made his last speeches ? 

CALL. Perhaps. 

soc. Not “perhaps,” as you say, excellent sir; 
it follows of necessity from what we have admitted, 
on the assumption that he was a good citizen. 

caLt. Well, what then ? 

soc. Nothing: but tell me one thing in addition, 
—whether the Athenians are said to have become 
better because of Pericles, or quite the contrary, 
to. have been corrupted by him. What I, for my 
part, hear is that Pericles has made the Athenians 
idle, cowardly, talkative, and avaricious, by Sparemie 
the system of public fees. 

caLL. You hear that from the folk with battered 
ears,” Socrates. 

soc. Ah, but what is no longer a matter of hear- 
say, but rather of certain knowledge, for you as well 
as for me, is that Pericles was popular at first, and 
the Athenians passed no ceo sentence upon 
him so long as they were “ worse”’; but as soon as 
they had been made upright and. honourable by 
him, at the end of our Pericles’ life they convicted 
him of embezzlement, and all but condemned him 
to death, clearly because they thought him a 
rogue. 

caLL. What then? Was Pericles a bad man on 
that account ? 


2 j.e. people who show their Spartan sympathies by an 
addiction to boxing ; ¢f. Protag. 342 B. 
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soc. Well, at any rate a herdsman in charge of 
asses or horses or oxen would be considered a bad 
one for being like that—if he took over animals 
that did not kick him or butt or bite, and in the 
result they were found to be doing all these things 
out of sheer wildness. Or do you not consider any 
keeper of any animal whatever a bad one, if he 
turns out the creature he received tame so much 
wilder than he found it? Do you, or do you not? 

caLL. Certainly I do, to oblige you. 

soc. Then oblige me still further by answering 
this : is man also one of the animals, or not ? 

catL. Of course he is. 

soc. And Pericles had charge of men ? 

caLL. Yes. 

soc. Well now, ought they not, as we admitted 
this moment, to have been made by him more just 
instead of more unjust, if he was a good statesman 
while he had charge of them? 

cat. Certainly. 

soc. And the just are gentle, as Homer said.t 
But what say you? Is it not so? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. But, however, he turned them out wilder 
than when he took them in hand, and that against 
himself, the last person he would have wished them 
to attack. 

CALL. You wish me to agree with you ? 

soc. Yes, if you consider I am speaking the truth. 

caLL. Then be it so. 

soc. And if wilder, more unjust and worse ? 


1 Our text of Homer contains no such saying. The 
nearest is that in Od. vi. 120, and ix. 175—# p° oly bBpurrat re 
kal dyptot, 005¢ Sixacoe, “* Wanton and wild are they, not just.” 
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caLL. Be it so. 

soc. Then Pericles was not a good statesman, by 
this argument. 

caLL. You at least say not. 

soc. And you too, I declare, by what you admitted. 
And now about Cimon once more, tell me, did not 
the people whom he tended ostracize him in order 
that they might not hear his voice for ten years? 
And Themistocles, did they not treat him in just 
the same way, and add the punishment of exile? 
And Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, they sentenced 
to be flung into the pit, and had it not been for the 
president, in he would have gone. And yet these 
men, had they been good in the way that you 
describe them, would never have met with such a 
fate. Good drivers, at any rate, do not keep their 
seat in the chariot at their first race to be thrown 
out later on, when they have trained their teams 
and acquired more skill in driving !_ This never occurs 
either in charioteering or in any other business; or 
do you think it does ? 

catt. No, I do not. 

soc. So what we said before, it seems, was true, 
that we know of nobody who has shown himself a 
good statesman in this city of ours. You admitted 
there was nobody among those of the present day, 
but thought there were some amongst those of 
former times, and you gave these men the preference. 
But these we have found to be on a par with ours 
of the present day; and so, if they were orators, 
they employed neither the genuine art of rhetoric— 
else they would not have been thrown out—nor the 
flattering form of it. 

cat. But still there can be no suggestion, Socrates, 
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that any of the present-day men has_ever achieved 
anything like the deeds of anyone you may choose 
amongst those others. 

soc. My admirable friend, neither do I blame the 
latter, at least as servants of the state; indeed, I 
consider they have shown themselves more service- 
able than those of our time, and more able to 
procure for the city the things she desired. But in 
diverting her desires another way instead of com- 
plying with them—in persuading or compelling her 
people to what would help them to be better— 
they were scarcely, if at all, superior to their 
successors ; and that is the only business of a good 
citizen. But in providing ships and walls and arsenals, 
and various other things of the sort, I do grant you 
that they were cleverer than our leaders. Thus you 
and I are doing an absurd thing in this discussion : 
for during all the time that we have been debating 
we have never ceased circling round to the same 
point and misunderstanding each other. I at all 
events believe you have more than once admitted 
and decided that this management of either body or 
soul is a twofold affair, and that on one side it is a 
menial service, whereby it is possible to provide 
meat for our bodies when they are hungry, drink 
when thirsty, and when they are cold, clothing, 
bedding, shoes, or anything else that bodies are 
apt to desire : I purposely give you the same illustra- 
tions, in order that you may the more easily com- 
prehend. For as to being able to supply these 
things, either as a tradesman or a merchant or a 
manufacturer of any such actual things—baker 
or cook or weaver or shoemaker or tanner— it is 
no wonder that a man in such capacity should appear 
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to himself and his neighbours to be a minister 
of the body ; to every one, in fact, who is not aware 
that there is besides all these an art of gymnastics 
and medicine which really is, of course, ministration 
to the body, and which actually has a proper claim 
to rule over all those arts and to make use of their 
works, because it knows what is wholesome or 
harmful in meat and drink to bodily excellence, 
whereas all those others know it not ; and hence it is 
that, while those other arts are slavish and menial 
and illiberal in dealing with the body, gymnastics 
and medicine can fairly claim to be their mistresses. 
Now, that the very same is the case as regards the 
soul you appear to me at one time to understand to 
be my meaning, and you admit it as though you 
knew what I meant ; but a little later you come and 
tell me that men have shown themselves upright 
and honourable citizens in our city, and when I ask 
you who, you seem to me to be putting forward 
men of exactly the same sort in public affairs ; as if, 
on my asking you who in gymnastics have ever 


been or now are good trainers of the body, you | 
were to tell me, in all seriousness, “‘ Thearion, the | 


baker, Mithaecus, the author of the book on Sicilian 
cookery, Sarambus, the vintner—these have shown 
themselves wonderful ministers of the body; the 
first providing admirable loaves, the second tasty 
dishes, and the third wine.” Now perhaps you 
would be indignant should I then say to you: “Sir, 

ou know nothing about gymnastics ; servants you 
tell me of, and caterers to appetites, fellows who have 
no proper and respectable knowledge of them, and 
who peradventure will first stuff and fatten men’s 
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bodies to the tune of their praises, and then cause 
them to lose even the flesh they had to start with ; 
and these in their turn will be too ignorant to cast 
the blame of their maladies and of their loss of 
original weight upon their regalers, but any people 
who chance to be by at the time and offer them 
some advice—just when the previous stuffing has 
brought, after the lapse of some time, its train of 
disease, since it was done without regard to what 
is wholesome—these are the people they will 
accuse and chide and harm as far as they can, 
while they will sing the praises of that former crew 
who caused the mischief. And you now, Callicles, 
are doing something very similar to this : you belaud 
men who have regaled the citizens with all the good 
cheer they desired. People do say they have made 
the city great ; but that it is with the swelling of an 
imposthume, due to those men of the former time, 
this they do not perceive. For with no regard for 
temperance and ‘justice they have stuffed the city 
with harbours and arsenals and walls and tribute 
and suchlike trash ; and so whenever that access of 
debility comes they will lay the blame on the 
advisers who are with them at the time, and belaud 
Themistocles and Cimon and Pericles, who caused all 
the trouble; and belike they will lay hold of you, 
if you are not on your guard, and my good friend 
Alcibiades, when they are losing what they had 
originally as well as what they have acquired, though 
you are not the authors, except perhaps part-authors, 
of the mischief. And indeed there is a senseless 
thing which I see happening now, and hear of, in con- 
nexion with the men of former times. For I observe 
that whenever the state proceeds against one of her 
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statesmen as a wrongdoer, they are indignant and 
protest loudly against such monstrous treatment: 
after all their long and valuable services to the state 
they are unjustly ruined at her hands, so they 
protest. But the whole thing is a lie; since there 
is not a single case in which a ruler of a city could 


ever be unjustly ruined by the very city that he // 


rules. For it is very much the same with pretenders © 


to statesmanship as with professors of sophistry. 
The sophists, in fact, with all their other accomplish- 
ments, act absurdly in one point: claiming to be 
teachers of virtue, they often accuse their pupils of 
doing them an injury by cheating them of their 
fees and otherwise showing no recognition of the 
good they have done them. Now what can be more 
unreasonable than this plea? That men, after they 
have been made good and just, after all their in- 
justice has been rooted out by their teacher and 
replaced by*justice, should be unjust through some- 
thing that they have not! Does not this seem to 
you absurd, my dear friend? In truth you have 
forced me to make quite a harangue, Callicles, by 
refusing to answer. 

cat. And you are the man who could not speak 
unless somebody answered you ? 

soc. Apparently I can. Just now, at any rate, | 
am rather extending my speeches, since you will not 
answer me. But in the name of friendship, my 
good fellow, tell me if you do not think it un- 
reasonable for a man, while professing to have 
made another good, to blame him for being wicked 
in spite of having been made good by him and still 
being so? 

caLL. Yes, I do. 
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soc. Well, and you hear such things said by those 
who profess to give men education in virtue ? 

catL. Ido; but what is one to say of such worthless 
people? 

soc. And what is one to say of those who, professing 
to govern the state and take every care that she be 
as good as possible, turn upon her and accuse her, 
any time it suits them, of being utterly wicked ? 
Do you see any difference between these men and 
the others? Sophist and orator, my estimable 
friend, are the same thing, or very much of a piece, 
as I was telling Polus; but you in your ignorance 
think the one thing, rhetoric, a very fine affair, and 
despise the other. Yet in reality sophistic is a 
finer thing than rhetoric by so much as legislation 
is finer than judicature, and gymnastic than medicine: 
in fact, for my own part, I always regarded public 
speakers and sophists as the only people who have 
no call to complain of the thing that they themselves 
educate, for its wickedness towards them ; as other- 
wise they must in the same words be also charging 
themselves with having been of no use to those 
whom they say they benefit. Is it not so? 

caLL. Certainly. 

soc. And they alone, I presume, could most 
likely afford to give away their services without fee, 
if their words were true. For when a man has 
received any other service, for example, if he has 
acquired a fast pace from a trainer’s lessons, he 
might possibly cheat him of his due if the trainer 
freely offered himself and did not stipulate for a fee 
to be paid down by the other as nearly as possible 
at the moment when he imparted to him the fast 
pace he required ; for it is not through a slow pace, 
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I conceive, that men act unjustly, but through 
injustice ; is it not? 

caLL. Yes. 

soc. And so whoever removes this particular 
thing, injustice, need never have a fear of being 
unjustly treated; this benefit alone may be freely 
bestowed without risk, granted that one really had 
the power of making people good. Is it not so? 

caLL. I agree. 

soc. Then this, it seems, is the reason why there 
is no disgrace in taking money for giving every 
other kind of advice, as about building or the rest 
of the arts. 

caLL. It does seem so. 

soc. But about this business of finding the way 
to be as good as possible, and of managing one’s 
own household or city for the best, it is recognized 
to be a disgrace for one to decline to give advice 
except for a payment in cash, is it not? 

CALL. Yes. 

soc. The reason evidently being that this is the 
only sort of service that makes the person so served 
desire to do one in return; and hence it is felt to 
be a good sign when this service that one has done is 
repaid to one in kind; but when this is not so, the 
contrary is felt. Is the case as I say ? 

cALL. It is. 

soc. Then please specify to which of these two 
ministrations to the state you are inviting me— 
that of struggling hard, like a doctor, with the 
Athenians to make them as good as possible, or 
that of seeking to serve their wants and humour 
them at every turn? Tell me the truth, Callicles ; 
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1 The Mysians, like the Carians (cf. Duthyd. 285 c), were 
regarded as the lowest of the low. Callicles heatedly 
taunts Socrates with putting the matter in its worst light. 
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for it is only right that, as you began by speaking 
to me frankly, you should continue to tell me what 
you think. So now speak out like a good, generous 
man. 

cat. I say then, the way of seeking to serve 
them. 

soc. So it is to a flatterer’s work, most noble sir, 
that you invite me? 

cat. Work for a mean Mysian,! if you prefer the 
name, Socrates ; for unless you do as I say 

soc. Do not tell me, what you have so often 
repeated, that anyone who pleases will put me to 
death, lest I on my side should have to tell you 
that it will be a villain killing a good man ; nor that 
anyone may strip me of whatever I have, lest I 
should have to say in my turn: Well, but when he 
has stripped me, he will not know what use to make 
of his spoil, but as he stripped me unjustly so will 
he use his spoil unjustly, and if unjustly, foully, and 
if foully, ill. 

caLL. It quite strikes me, Socrates, that you 
believe not one of these troubles could befall you, as 
though you dwelt out of the way, and could never 
be dragged into a law court by some perhaps utterly 
paltry rascal. 

soc. Then I am a fool, Callicles, in truth, if I do 
not suppose that in this city anyone, whoever he 
was, might find himself, as luck should have it, in 
any sort of plight. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure—that if ever I am brought before the court 
and stand in any such danger as you mention, it 
will be some villain who brings me there, for no 
honest man would prosecute a person who had done 
no wrong; and it would be no marvel if I were put 
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1 Socrates retorts the phrase of Euripides, which Callicles 
applied (above, 486 c) to philosophic debate, upon the practical 
pursuits which Callicles recommended. 
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to death. Would you like me to tell you my reason 
for expecting this ? 

cat. Do, by all means. 

soc. I think I am one of few, not to say the only 
one, in Athens who attempts the true art of 
statesmanship, and the only man of the present 
time who manages affairs of state: hence, as the 
speeches that I make from time to time are not 
aimed at gratification, but at what is best instead 
of what is most pleasant, and as I do not care to 
deal in “ these pretty toys’?! that you recommend, 
I shall have not a word to say at the bar. The same 
case that I made out to Polus will apply to me; for 
I shall be like a doctor tried by a bench of children 
on a charge brought by a cook.? Just consider what 
defence a person like that would make at such a 
pass, if the prosecutor should speak against him thus : 
* Children, this fellow has done you all a great deal 
of personal mischief, and he destroys even the 
youngest of you by cutting and burning, and starves 
and chokes’ you to distraction, giving you nasty 
bitter draughts and forcing you to fast and thirst ; 
not like me, who used to gorge you with abundance 
of nice things of every sort.”” What do you suppose 
a doctor brought to this sad pass could say for 
himself? Or if he spoke the truth—* All this I 
did, my boys, for your health’”’—how great, think 
you, would be the outcry from such a bench as that ? 
A loud one, would it not ? 

caLL. I daresay : one must suppose so. 

soc. Then you suppose he would be utterly at a 
loss what to say ? 

CALL. Quite so. 


2 Cf, 464 dD. 
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soc. Such, however, I am sure would be my own 
fate if I were brought before the court. For not 
only shall I have no pleasures to plead as having 
been provided by me—which they regard as services 
and benefits, whereas I envy neither those who 
provide them nor those for whom they are provided— 
but if anyone alleges that I either corrupt the 
younger men by reducing them to perplexity, or 
revile the older with bitter expressions whether in 
private or in public, I shall be unable either to tell 
the truth and say— It is on just grounds that I 
say all this, and it is your interest that I serve 
thereby, gentlemen of the jury ’—or to say any- 
thing else ; and so I daresay any sort of thing, as 
luck may have it, will befall me. 

catL. Then do you think, Socrates, that a man in 
such a case and with no power of standing up for 
himself makes a fine figure in a city ? 

soc. Yes, if he had that one resource, Callicles, 
which you have repeatedly admitted; if he had 
stood up for himself by avoiding any unjust word 
or deed in regard either to men or to gods. For this 
has been repeatedly admitted by us to be the most 
valuable kind of self-protection. Now if I were 
convicted of inability to extend this sort of protection 
to either myself or another, I should be ashamed, 


whether my conviction took place before many or ) . 


few, or as between man and man; and if that 
inability should bring about my death, I should be 
sorely vexed: but if I came to my end through a | 
lack of flattering rhetoric, I am quite sure you 
would see me take my death easily. For no man 
fears the mere act of dying, except he be utterly 
irrational and unmanly ; doing wrong is what one 
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fears : for to arrive in the nether world having one’s 
soul full fraught with a heap of misdeeds is the 
uttermost of all evils. And now, if you do not 
mind, I would like to tell you a tale to show you 
that the case is so. 

cat. Well, as you have completed the rest of 
the business, go on and complete this also. 

soc. Give ear then, as they say, to a right fine 
story, which you will regard as a fable, I fancy, but 
I as an actual account; for what I am about to 
tell you I mean to offer as the truth. By Homer’s 
account,! Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto divided the 
sovereignty amongst them when they took it over 
from their father. Now in the time of Cronos there 
was a law concerning mankind, and it holds to this 
very day amongst the gods, that every man who has 
passed a just and holy life departs after his decease 
to the Isles of the Blest, and dwells in all happiness 
apart from ill; but whoever has lived unjustly and 
impiously goes to the dungeon of requital and penance 
which, you know, they call Tartarus. Of these men 
there were judges in Cronos’ time, and when Zeus 
had but newly begun his reign—living men to judge 
the living upon the day when each was to breathe his 
last ; and thus the cases were being decided amiss. 
So Pluto and the overseers from the Isles of the 
Blest came before Zeus with the report that they 
found men passing over to either abode undeserving. 
Then spake Zeus: ‘ Nay,” said he, “I will put a 
stop to these proceedings. The cases are now 
indeed judged ill; and it is because they who are 
on trial are tried in their clothing, for they are tried 
alive. Now many,” said he, “ who have wicked 
souls are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth, 
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and at their judgement appear many witnesses to 
testify that their lives have been just. Now, the 
judges are confounded not only by their evidence 
but at the same time by being clothed themselves 
while they sit in judgement, having their own soul 
- muffled in the veil of eyes and ears and the whole 
body. Thus all these are a hindrance to them, 
their own habiliments no less than those of the 
judged. Well, first of all,” he said, ““ we must put 
a stop to their foreknowledge of their death; for 
this they at present foreknow. However, Pro- 
metheus has already been given the word to stop 
this in them. Next they must be stripped bare of 
all those things before they are tried; for they 
must stand their trial dead. Their judge also must 
be naked, dead, beholding with very soul the very 
soul of each immediately upon his death, bereft of 
all his kin and having left behind on earth all that 
fine array, to the end that the judgement may be 
just. Now I, knowing all this before you, have 
appointed sons of my own to be judges; two 
from Asia, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and one from 
Europe, Aeacus. These, when their life is ended, 
shall give judgement in the meadow at the dividing 
of the road, whence are the two ways leading, one 
to the Isles of the Blest, and the other to Tartarus. 
And those who come from Asia shall Rhadamanthus 
try, and those from Europe, Aeacus ; and to Minos 
I will give the privilege of the final decision, if the 
other two be in any doubt ; that the judgement upon 
this journey of mankind may be supremely just.” 
This, Callicles, is what I have heard and believe 
to be true ; and from these stories, on my reckoning, 
we must draw some such moral as this: death, as 
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it seems to me, is actually nothing but the dee: 


connexion of two things, the soul and the body, 
from each other. And so when they are disconnected 
from one another, each of them keeps its own 
condition very much as it was when the man was 
alive, the body having its own nature, with its treat- 
ments and experiences all manifest upon it. For 
instance, if anyone’s body was large by nature or 
by feeding or by both when he was alive, his corpse 
will be large also when he is dead; and if he was 
fat, it will be fat too after his death, and so on for 
the rest; or again, if he used to follow the fashion 
of long hair, long-haired also will be his corpse. 
Again, if anyone had been a sturdy rogue, and bore 
traces of his stripes in scars on his body, either from 
the whip or from other wounds, while yet alive, 
then after death too his body has these marks 
visible upon it; or if anyone’s limbs were broken 
or distorted in life, these same effects are manifest 
in death. Ina word, whatever sort of bodily appear- 
ance a man had acquired in life, that is manifest 
also after his death either wholly or in the main for 
some time. And so it seems to me that the same 
is the case with the soul too, Callicles: when a 
man’s soul is stripped bare of the body, all its natural 
gifts, and the experiences added to that soul as 
the result of his various pursuits, are manifest in it. 
So when they have arrived in presence of their 
judge, they of Asia before Rhadamanthus, these 
Rhadamanthus sets before him and surveys the 
soul of each, not knowing whose. it is; nay, often 
when he has laid hold of the Great King or some 
other prince or potentate, he perceives the utter 
unhealthiness of his soul, striped all over with the 
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scourge, and a mass of wounds, the work of perjuries 
and injustice ; where every act has left its smirch 
upon his soul, where all is awry through falsehood 
and imposture, and nothing straight because of a 
nurture that knew not truth: or, as the result of 
a course of license, luxury, insolence, and incontin- 


ence;he finds the soul full fraught with disproportion 4... 


and ugliness. Beholding this he sends it away in dis- 
honour straight to the place of custody, where on 
its arrival it is to endure the sufferings that are 
fitting. And it is fitting that every one under 
punishment rightly inflicted on him by another 
should either be made better and profit thereby, or 
serve as an example to the rest, that others seeing 
the sufferings he endures may in fear amend them- 
selves. Those who are benefited by the punishment 
they get from gods and men are they who have 
committed remediable offences; but still it is 
through bitter throes of pain that they receive their 
benefit both here and in the nether world; for in 
no other way can there be riddance of iniquity. 
But of those who have done extreme wrong and, as 
a result of such crimes, have become incurable, of 
those are the examples made; no longer are they 
profited at all themselves, since they are incurable, 
but others are profited who behold them undergoing 
for their transgressions the greatest, sharpest, and 
most fearful sufferings evermore, actually hung up 
as examples there in the infernal dungeon, a 
spectacle and a lésson:to such of the wrongdoers 
as arrive from time to time. Among them I say 
Archelaus also will be found, if what Polus tells us is 
true, and every other despot of his sort. And I 
think, moreover, that most of these examples have 
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come from despots and kings and potentates and 
public administrators ; for these, since they have a 
free hand, commit the greatest and most impious 
offences. Homer also testifies to this; for he has 
represented kings and potentates as those who are 
punished everlastingly in the nether world— 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and Tityus; but Thersites, 
or any other private person who was wicked, has 
been portrayed by none as incurable and therefore 
subjected to heavy punishment ; no doubt because 
he had not a free hand, and therefore was in 
fact happier than those who had. For in fact, 
Callicles, it is among the powerful that we find the 
specially wicked men. Still there is nothing to 
prevent good men being found even among these, 
and it deserves our special admiration when they 
are; for it is hard, Callicles, and deserving of no 
slight praise, when a man with a perfectly free 
hand for injustice lives always a just life. The men 
of this sort are but few,—for indeed there have 
been, and I expect there yet will be, both here and 
elsewhere, men of honour and excellence in this 
virtue of administering justly what is committed 
to their charge: one in fact there has been whose 
fame stands high among us and throughout the rest 
of Greece, Aristeides, son of Lysimachus. But most 
of those in power, my excellent friend, prove to 
be bad. So, as I was saying, whenever the judge 
Rhadamanthus has to deal with such an one, he 
knows nothing else of him at all, neither who he is 
nor of what descent, but only that he is a wicked 
person ; and on perceiving this he sends him away 
to Tartarus, first setting a mark on him to show 
whether he deems it a curable or an incurable case 5 
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1 Od. xi. 569. 
2 i.e, in return for Callicles’ invitation to him to pursue 
the life of rhetoric and politics, 521 a. 
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and when the man arrives there he suffers what is 
fitting. Sometimes, when he discerns another soul 
that has lived a holy life in company with truth, a 
private man’s or any other’s—especially, as I claim, 
Callicles, a philosopher’s who has minded his own 
business and not been a busybody in his lifetime— 
he is struck with admiration and sends it off to the 
Isles of the Blest. And exactly the same is the 
procedure of Aeacus: each of these two holds a 
rod in his hand as he gives judgement; but Minos 
sits as supervisor, distinguished by the golden 
sceptre that he holds, as Odysseus in Homer tells 
how he saw him— 


Holding a golden sceptre, speaking dooms to the dead. 


Now for my part, Callicles, I am convinced by 
these accounts, and I consider how I may be able to 
show my judge that my soul is in the best of health. 
So giving the go-by to the honours that most men 
seek I shall try, by inquiry into the truth, to be 
really good in as high a degree as I am able, both 
in my life and, when I come to die, in my death. 
And I invite all other men likewise, to the best 
of my power, and you particularly I invite in return,? 
to this life and this contest, which I say is worth 
all other contests on this earth; and I make it a 
reproach to you, that you will not be able to deliver 
yourself when your trial comes and the judgement 
of which I told you just now; but when you go 
before your judge, the son of Aegina,’ and he grips 
you and drags you up, you will gape and feel dizzy 
there no less than I do here, and some one perhaps 


8 Aegina, daughter of the river-god Asopus, was the 
mother of Aeacus by Zeus. 
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Kai ce tows TunTHoEL Tis Kal emt Koppns aTiwws 
Kal mavTws mpomnAaxvel. 

, Paxa oo ow tabra pd0ds cor dSoKet Aeyeobae 
aomep ypaos Kal Katadpovets avrav, Kat ovdev 
y av hy Bavpactoy KaTagpovety ToUTu, el 77 
Cyrobvres <txopuev vray BeArion Kal adn fearepa 
evpety: viv dé Opds, OTL Tpets dvTes Dyels, ol7ep 
cofwrartol éore Tav viv “EXAjvev, od te Kai ILdAos 

B Kal Topyias, ovK exeTe dmodetEat, es det aAdov 
twa Biov Civ 7 ToOTOV, GoTep Kal exelce dat- 
vera. ovpdépwrv. aA ev ToooUrous Adoyous TOV 
dA\wy éAeyyouevwv pdvos odTos Hpeuet? & Adyos, 
ws evAaBnréov eort Td adixety padAAov 7) TO adu- 
Ketofa, Kal mavTos pa@dAAov avdpt pedAerntéov 
od To Soxety elvar ayabov adda Td elvat, Kal 
idia Kal Snpooia: eav S€ Tis KaTd TL KaKOS Yi- 
yuntat, KoAaoréos €oti, Kal TodTo SevTEpov aya- 

C Oov pera 70 etvar Sikaov, To yiyveofat Kal Koda- 
Copevov Siddvar Sixynv: Kal maocav KoAakelav Kal 
THY TWEepl €avTov Kal THY Tepl Tods GaAXoUS, Kal 
mepl odiyous Kal mept toMous, pevKréov" Kal 
Th PITOpURH oUTw xpnoTéov emt TO Sicatov del, 
kal TH GAAn maon mpdker. euol odv meiOdpe- 
vos aucorovbnaov evra00e., of apc dpevos. evoat- 
jovijaeus Kal av Kal TedevTH}OGS, ws 6 Adyos 
onwaiver. Kat €aoov Twa cou Karagpovijoa os 
dvonrou kal mpormaxioar, eav BovAnras, Kal 

D vai pa Ata od ye Dappav qardéa TH artpov 
Tar ay mAnyyv: oddev yap Sewov meion, éav TO 
ovr qs KaAos _kayabos, dokav diperijy. KaTrElTO 
ovTw KoW daoKnoavTes, TOTEe dn, cay SoKH 
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will give you, yes, a degrading box on the ear, and 
will treat you with every kind of contumely. 

Possibly, however, you regard this as an old 
wife’s tale, and despise it; and there would be no 
wonder in our despising it if with all our searching 
we could somewhere find anything better and ner 
than this: but as it is, you observe that you three, 
who are the wisest of the Greeks in our day—you 
and Polus and Gorgias—are unable to prove that 
we ought to live any other life than this, which is 
evidently advantageous also in the other world. 
But among the many statements we have made, 
while all the rest are refuted this one alone is un- 
shaken—that doing wrong is to be more carefully| 
shunned than suffering it; that above all things a' 


man should study not to seem but to be good both | 


in private and in public; that if one becomes bad 
in any respect one must be corrected ; that this is 
good in the second place,—next to being just, to 
become so and to be corrected by paying the 


| 


| 
/ 


penalty ; and that every kind of flattery, with regard 


either to oneself or to others, to few or to many, 
must be avoided; and that rhetoric is to be used 
for this one purpose always, of pointing to what 
is just, and so is every other activity. Take my 
advice, therefore, and follow me where, if you once 
arrive, you will be happy both in life and after life’s 
end, as this account declares. And allow anyone 
to contemn you as a fool and foully maltreat you if 
he chooses ; yes, by Heaven, and suffer undaunted 
the shock of that ignominious cuff; for you will 
come to no harm if you be really a good and upright 
man, practising virtue. And afterwards, having 
practised it together, we shall in due course, if we 
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XpHva, émOnadpteOa Tots moAutiKots, %).. 67otov 
av te npiv doKh, Tore Bovrevoopeba, BeArious 
eves Bovrcteoban n viv. aioxpov yap €xovrds 
ve as viv powopeba exe, emerTa. veavreveoUar 
Ws TL dvtas, ols ovdémoTe TadTa SoKe? TEpi THV 
avTav, Kal Tara Tept TOV peyioTwr* els Tooodrov 
HKOMEV atratdevolas: womep ovv TYE LOVE TO 
Aoyw xpnoweBa. T@ vov Tapadaverre, 6s ntv 
onpatver, OTL oOdTOS 6 Tpomos dptoros Tob Biov, 
Kal THY SuKaLoovyny Kal THY GAAnY apeTHY aoKodVTAS 
«al Cav Kat teOvdvar. tTovTw ov emapiela, Kat 
TOUS dddous mapaxaddpev, a exelvep, @ avd 
motevwv éue mapaxadeis: oT. yap ovdevds 


dévos, & KadXikders. 
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deem it right, embark on politics, or proceed to 
consult on whatever we may think fit, being then 
better equipped for such counsel than we are now. 
For it is disgraceful that men in such a condition 
as we now appear to be in should put on a swagger- 
ing, important air when we never continue to be of 
the same mind upon the same questions, and those 
the greatest of all—we are so sadly uneducated. 
Let us therefore take as our guide the doctrine 
now disclosed, which indicates to us that this way 
of life is best—to live and die in the practice alike 
of justice and of all other virtue. This then let us 
follow, and to this invite every one else ; not that 
to which you trust yourself and invite me, for it is 
nothing worth, Callicles. 
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5 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, 
MOSCHUS). Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. (5th Imp.) 
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ONTEA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. 
HERODES, erc. Trans. by A. D. Knox: cf. THEO- 
PHRASTUS, CHARACTERS. 
HERODOTUS. ‘Trans. by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. 
I. 3rd Impression, Vols. I1.-IV. 2nd Impression.) 
HESIOD ann THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Trans. by 
H. G. Evelyn White. (4th Impression.) 
HIPPOCRATES ann HERACLEITUS. Trans. by 
W.H. S. Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 
HOMER: ILIAD. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
_ (Vol. I. 3rd Impression, Vol. II. 2nd Impression.) 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
(Vols. I. 4th Impression, Vol. II. 3rd Impression.) 
ISAEUS. Trans. by E. S. Forster. 
ISOCRATES. Trans. by G. Norlin. 3 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 
JOSEPHUS. Trans. by H. St. J. Thackeray.- 8 Vols. 
Vols. I.-IV. 
JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 
Qnd Impression.) 
LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 
(Vols. I. and II. 3rd Impression.) 
LYCOPHRON : ef. CALLIMACHUS. 
LYRA GRAECA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged.) 
LYSIAS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. (3rd 
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MENANDER. Trans. by F. G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. rev.) 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS. ano TRYPHIODORUS. Trans. 
by A. W. Mair, 

PARTHENIUS: cf. DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans. 
by W. H. S. Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. 
I. and Il. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

PHILO. Trans. by F. H. Colson and the Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. 10 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. Trans. by F.C. Conybeare. 2 Vols, (Vol. I. 
3rd Impression, Vol. Il. 2nd Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS ann EUNAPIUS: le: OF THE 
SOPHISTS. ‘Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wrig 

PHILOSTRATUS. IMAGINES; CATLISTR ATUS. 
DESCRIPTIONS. Trans. by A. Fairbanks. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. E. Sandys. (5th Imp. rev.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I. anv _ ID., 
HIPPARCHUS, THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS, 
EPINOMIS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER anp 
LESSER HIPPIAS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. (6th Impression.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMUS. Trans. by W. R..M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. Trans. by the Rey. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. Trans. by 
W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd Impression revised.) 

ores O: REPUBLIC. Trans. by Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 
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PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler; ION. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb, 

PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler. (2nd Impression.) 

PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENE- 
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PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by 
B. Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. IL, I. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 
PLUTARCH: MORALIA. Trans. by F. C.. Babbitt. 

14 Vols, Vols, I.-III. 
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POLYBIUS. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by 
H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. I.-V. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans..by A. S. Way. (Verse.) 

ST. BASIL: THE LETTERS. Trans. by R. Deferrari. 
4 Vols. Vols. I.-III. $1 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. 
Trans. by the Rey. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Verse trans- 
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STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 
8 Vols. Vols. I.-VII. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. Trans. by J. M. 
Edmonds; HERODES, CERCIDAS AND THE GREEK 
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